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Chapter One 


Introduction 


International Relations (IR) is a curious term which obscures a history which 
is less ‘international’, and more European. The European relations of the 
seventeenth century and afterwards is the genesis of what is now called 
international relations. But where is the African, Asian, Middle Eastern or 
South American heritage of ‘international’ relations? Indeed, what were Eu- 
ropean relations in the seventeenth century if not the relations of Christian 
nations? In this book I am responding to Amitav Acharya’s call for Global 
IR, which he articulates as: 


commitment to pluralistic universalism, grounding in world history, redefining 
existing IR theories and methods and building new ones from societies hither- 
to ignored as sources of [IR knowledge, integrating the study of regions and 
regionalisms into the central concerns of IR, avoiding ethnocentrism and ex- 
ceptionalism irrespective of source and form, and recognizing a broader con- 
ception of agency with material and ideational elements that includes resis- 
tance, normative action, and local constructions of global order. ! 


Using Islam and the experience of Muslim statecraft as an ‘ignored source of 
IR knowledge’, I will reassess the relationship between IR and Islam, an 
undertaking all the more pressing given the increasingly manifold ways in 
which Islam is interacting with global politics. Such interactions can be seen 
with, for example, the Organisation of Islamic Cooperation (OIC), an inter- 
national organisation of Muslim majority and minority states; continuing 
international migration and refugee flows from Muslim to non-Muslim 
states; the rise of popularly elected Islamist parties in North African states 
after the widespread Arab uprisings of 2011; the looming spectre of acts of 
terrorism and violence carried out in the name of Islam. In just this small list 
we can identify a diverse set of claims and actions, some entirely at odds with 
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each other, yet all causing anxiety because of the ‘unknown unknown’ of 
what Islam means to IR, and vice versa. Taking my examples further, the 
OIC is a state-based international organisation which is committed to uphold- 
ing the principles of the UN charter. Compare the OIC’s commitment to the 
UN charter, to the explicit rejection of the international system by a group 
like Islamic State. Both groups justify their claims through ‘Islam’, but in 
comparing these claims, a few possibilities open up. First, if one group is 
‘correct’ in its interpretation of Islam and IR, then they render the other 
group ‘incorrect’. Secondly, neither group could be correct and there remains 
an elusive but ‘true’ interpretation of Islam and IR. Or, finally, the marker of 
‘Islam’ in IR could be so inherently diffuse in meaning that it becomes 
meaningless—it becomes unusable as an object of analysis. In a world of 
continuing polarisation between “Islam” and ‘the West’, I will engage con- 
structively with Islamic traditions, consider what it is IR does well, and what 
it might ignore or marginalise. Exploring themes that are considered univer- 
sal in IR such as state-based politics and the necessity for secularism, I show 
how the study of political Islam might help bring the ‘international’ back into 
international relations. 

Ihave already invoked the idea that the origins of the intemational system 
lie with Western Europe. In such an understanding of IR, the non-West is 
considered passive, acted upon by a dominant European centre. It is not just 
that the contemporary international system begins with the European state 
system, but additionally that this system resulted from immaculate European 


F conception. Interactions between West and non-West before the advent of 


the modem state system are not acknowledged, and the non-West enters the 
story as geography and peoples to be tamed and civilised (brought into the 
state system) through colonialism. John Hobson, in The Eastern Origins of 
Western Civilisation, has argued that the propensity to forward a world histo- 
ry in which the West pioneered a progressive and rational international sys- 
tem occurs because scholars ‘begin by taking the present dominance of the 
modem West as a fact, but then extrapolate back in time to search for all the 
unique Western factors that made it so’? While I am invoking this trope of 
European ascendancy in IR, I do so to further trouble that narrative, not 
advocate it. 

In this book I wish to engage Islam, specifically political ideas that derive 
from the faith, in a discussion with theories of IR. Through this dialogue I 
explore Islamic religious traditions, showing that Islam contributes keen in- 
sights into how we ‘do’ IR, and how we might change that practise to be 
more inclusive. At the same time I highlight the limits of political Islam 
regarding IR, especially around notions of sovereignty and communal, faith- 
based solidarity, and I propose some constructive measures needed to ad- 
dress these limitations. Such a dialogue will necessarily bring me into contact 
with the foundational terms and narratives of the international system, such 
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as ‘West’, ‘East’ and Westphalian sovereignty, but I do not intend to dwell 
on these. Instead, I will focus on one very specific incidence of Eurocentrism 
in IR: secularism and its relationship to the state. I will engage with secular- 
ism by developing an embryonic theory of Islamic IR. Rather than attempt to 
fully articulate an Islamic concept of IR, a task that I will argue to be un- 
achievable in the abstract, I will instead use the case of Islamic IR, loosely 
defined, to challenge certain central concepts in IR that are seen as immut- 
able. In this way, I am using the case of Islam as an example of a tradition on 
the margins of IR, to critique the ‘centre’. I will therefore pursue dual 
themes: (1) exploring what an Islamic construction of IR looks like and (2) 
analysing the impediments that an Islamic IR faces when interacting with 
other, more dominant paradigms and concepts in the discipline. 

I will explore the above goals by using a two-stage analysis. This two- 
stage analysis is necessarily multidisciplinary, using concepts and theories 
drawn from both IR and theology. 

In the first stage, 1 examine the dominant concepts in IR which prevent 
the articulation of religious politics generally and Islamic politics specifical- 
ly, in the international sphere. | will argue that these otherwise immutable IR 
concepts, which I will identify as secularism in the discipline and the contin- 
uing centrality of the state, to be unfounded given the specific cultural and 
religious setting of their genesis. After the first stage of this analysis I will 
have created a space in which alternative theories, which do not sit well with 
secularism or the state, can develop; in the Islamic example this is represent- 
ed by the concept of the wmma (community of Muslims). In the second stage 
of analysis I will construct, as much as is possible, a notion of IR derived 
from an Islamic heritage. 

The two stages of analysis outlined above reflect my two broad contribu- 
tions. The first contribution is to the literature on IR, wherein I question the 
nature and influence of religion in IR. Rather than examine Islam’s place in 
IR, the originality of my argument is in how I examine IR’s place in Islam, 
revealing how IR’s dominant interpretations fall short of the schema of Is- 
lam, as I construct it. Specifically, | argue that the centrality of the state and 
liberal individualism in IR derive from specific socio-cultural backgrounds, 
and so do not satisfy the needs of an Islamic IR. Such an analysis is only 
made possible by articulating what in fact constitutes Islamic IR for the 
purpose of this book. To be clear, I do not define what Islamic IR is, but 
point out that whatever form it might take, it would be derived from commu- 
nal sources, not abstract and universal reason, as is the case with dominant IR 
paradigms. This distinction between the abstract and the communally derived 
is one of the locations of friction between IR and Islam, and more broadly, 
religion in general. As such, I argue for a greater reflexivity on the part of IR 
scholars to not take for granted value-neutral and universal claims within the 
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discipline, universal claims that Acharya points out had a dark side: ‘the 
suppression of diversity and justification of European imperialism’ .* 

My second contribution is to the literature on political Islam. Here | argue 

that political Islam struggles to articulate a notion of IR because it aligns 
itself to theology in a prohibitive way. I suggest that theology and the Islamic 
source texts are too broad and abstract to provide guidance on the contempo- 
rary international sphere. This is not unexpected, however; as | argue that 
guidance on politics is distinct from guidance on how to develop a relation- 
ship with God. Moreover, I argue that Islamic source texts provide guidance, 
as opposed to canon, and always require interpretation with regards to tem- 
poral or mundane life. As such, I build on work that ‘brings rationalism back 
in’, supplementing theological guidance with other strands of Islamic 
thought, specifically philosophy. Pushing the inclusion of philosophy further, 
I attempt to balance a poststructural framework with that of a foundational 
faith such as Islam. This balance is distinct from a synthesis between the two 
positions; rather, I employ value pluralism to manage the incoherencies be- 
tween the two positions (one foundational and the other anti-foundational), 
while these positions work together in a common critique of political moder- 
nity. Distinct from the commonly perceived threat that poststructuralism 
brings to Abrahamic (and other universal) faiths, undermining their belief in 
God, I attempt to demonstrate how these incommensurable positions affirm 
the nature of value pluralism, and need not (indeed cannot) be rationally 
resolved. 
I will continue this introductory chapter by providing background and 
context to the broad themes presented above: Islam and politics; the state and 
the wmma; and the relationship between liberalism, Islam and poststructural- 
ism. Finally, I will outline the structure of the book and provide a summary 
of the remaining chapters of the book. 


ISLAM AND POLITICS 


Much of the literature on Islamic jurisprudence, or igh, and its relation to 
politics—loosely speaking, the literature on political Islam—has a very spe- 
cific focus on the domestic rather than international sphere.* Much of this 
dialogue is reactionary, with influential Islamist writers such as Sayyid Qutb 
and Abdul A’ala Maududi developing their ideas as a response to the situa- 
tions in their own countries.* For example, Qutb was writing in the shadow 
of an oppressive Nasserite regime and Maududi was clearly influenced by 
British rule in India and the subsequent partition into Pakistan. ° 

The Qur’an itself defines its function to the believer: ‘And We have sent 
down to thee the Book explaining all things’.” However, there is debate over 
whether the explanation provided by the Qur’an pertains to every little detail 
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of an individual’s ‘temporal life’, or moral norms of behaviour which deal 
with an individual’s relationship with the transcendental or ‘divine life’. In 
Sunni orthodoxy’ the overarching understanding is that the Qur’an is not a 
legal document, but a source of moral norms.? This is derived from chapter 
2, verse 2 of the Qur’an: ‘This is the Book in which there is no doubt, a guide 
for those who are God-conscious’.!° The Qur’an defines its role here as a 
guide, distinct from law or doctrine. Joseph van Ess argues that the closest 
the Qur’an gets to being canon is chapter 2, verse 177:'! 


Righteousness does not consist in whether you face the East or West. The 
righteous man is he who believes in God and the Last Day, in the angels and 
the Book and the prophets; who, though he loves it dearly, gives away his 
wealth to kinsfolk, to orphans, to the destitute, to the traveller in need and to 
beggars, and for the redemption of captives; who attends to his prayers and 
renders the alms levy. !? 


Again, the Qur’an is general about what it is that constitutes belief. Such 
general, normative advice lends itself to the argument that the Qur’an is a 
source of moral norms, rather than law. Another contributor to Islamic law is 
the sayings of the Prophet Muhammed, ahadith (singular: hadith). This cata- 
logue of Prophetic actions and sayings help the jurisprudent extrapolate the 
sometimes abstract guidance in the Qur’an and ‘fill the gaps’ of Qur’anic 
content. Ahadith are considered the second most important source of Islamic 
knowledge, behind the Qur’an. !? 

For all that they do cover, neither the Qur’an nor ahadith contain explicit 
guidance on the state or IR. Nazih Ayubi notes that the very notion of an 
‘Islamic’ state is a ‘novel’ idea, conceived in the early twentieth century by 
Rashid Ridda and later the Muslim brothers. The concept of the Islamic state 
developed as a ‘response to the dissolution of the Turkish caliphate and in 
reaction to the pressures put on Muslim societies by the Western powers and 
by the Zionist movement’, '4 not by Qur’anic imperative. 

The lack of explicit guidance has not stopped Muslims in their quest for a 
government informed by religion rather than the secular nation-state model 
inherited from Europe after decolonisation. Such belief is articulated in the 
phrase din wa dawla, translated as ‘religion and state’. However, the belief 
that Islamic guidance spans from the otherworldly concerns of worship to the 
temporal concerns of governance is hard to substantiate. As Qamaruddin 
Khan notes, ‘if the first thirty years of Islam were excepted, the historical 
conduct of Muslim states could hardly be distinguished from that of other 
states in world history’.!5 Rather than explicit guidance or a separate body of 
law, IR in Islam is an extension of law regarding Muslim and non-Muslim 
interaction at a personal level. So strictly, ‘there is no Muslim law of nations 
in the sense of the distinction between modern municipal (national) law and 
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international law based on different sources and maintained by different 
sanctions’ .!¢ 

Even if the din wa dawla slogan were true, one would still be hard 
pressed to find any information on how an Islamic state would participate in 
the international system. Indeed, political Islam is very much concermed with 
the domestic, defining what it is not and not how it would fit into or imple- 
ment an international order. !7 In classical Islamic thought the world is simply 
demarcated into dar al-Islam and dar al-harb, the domain of peace (or Islam) 
and the domain of war, though a later addition by the Ottoman Empire saw 
the creation of dar al-ahd, the domain of treaty. 

Majid Khadduri’s exemplary work on war and peace in Islam posits the 
problem ofa ‘deficient’ conceptualisation of IR in a different way. Khadduri 
states that ‘[s]imilar to the law of ancient Rome and the law of medieval 
Christendom, the Muslim law of nations was based on the theory of a univer- 
sal state’.!8 Bassam Tibi highlights the resemblance that such a universal 
position has with political modemity: “Islam resembles Western civilization, 
in the sense that it is universal in both its claims and its outlook’. '? Failure to 
even recognise polities outside of its borders helps us to understand why 
discussion on the Islamic body politic is so embroiled in itself, its definition, 
capacities and functions toward its citizens, not the international system. 


WARMING UP: THE STATE VERSUS THE UMMA 


The leading political structure post World War II has undoubtedly been the 
liberal-democratic state that has dominated Western political philosophy.” 
This state was prescribed upon the rest of the world following decolonisa- 
tion, and as Acharya argues, ‘{a]s a discipline, IR has neither fully accounted 
for, nor come to terms with, colonialism and its legacy’.?! As Jeffrey Herbst 
notes of African states, ‘[i]t was immediately assumed that the new states 
would take on features that had previously characterized sovereignty [in 
Europe], most notably unquestioned physical control over a defined territo- 
ry’. Unquestioned control of territory here reads as adopting the state sys- 
tem. In Herbst’s African example, those communities were only accepted 
into the international system because they accepted what Turan Kayaoglu 
refers to as the “Westphalian narrative’, a narrative, which ‘maintains that 
Westphalia created an international society, consolidating a normative diver- 
gence between European international relations and the rest of the interna- 
tional system’ .?3 

If the modem state creates a bias in IR whereby only those who accept 
this European normative heritage are to be accepted into ‘international’ soci- 
ety, to what extent is that society international? Kayaoglu argues that the 
society of states is a European society extended over the entire globe. Much 
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in the same way the Islamic polity (or the Roman or medieval Christian 
polities) did not recognise those power structures beyond its borders, so too 
has the state system become universalised in such a way that no alternative is 
tenable. 

Nicholas Onuf posits that the condition of anarchy is not a falsifiable 
assertion; one must be fo/d that they live in a condition of anarchy—it cannot 
be proved. In constructing the conditions in which the state developed as a 
system of order, ‘it is by no means clear that the Western state system is the 
only concrete instance of international relations available for study’.24 With 
this as a point of departure, in analysing what it is about the wmma construct 
that makes it incompatible with the state system, I will highlight some of the 
deficiencies in IR theory and/or the umma concept. 

The historical Islamic polity (the pre-World War I caliphate) is described 
by Sami Zubaida as a ‘political model’; he stops short of calling it a state.25 
Of primary importance in this distinction is the practice of rule over people, 
not territory. The modern state exercises control over territory, such unques- 
tioned control being one of the cornerstones of state sovereignty.?° In the 
umma, however, illustrated here however imperfectly in reference to the 
Ottoman Empire, ‘law was still . . . personal rather than territorial’.2? Despite 
this quite fundamental difference, some still think of the wmma construct as 
an equivalent to the state® when rather, it is an alternative. 

Turning to chapter 2, verse 143 of the Qur’an to substantiate the particu- 
larity of the uwmma construct: ‘Thus have we made you an umma justly 
balanced, that you might be witnesses over the nations, and the Messenger a 
witness over yourselves’.?? In the same verse both the words umma and 
‘nation’ (nas) are used, indicating the distinction between the two in the 
Islamic tradition. Beyond this, as already mentioned, the umma is concerned 
with legislating over people, regardless of location, while the state legislates 
over territory. 

As Islamic traditions of political organisation were dismantled during the 
colonial era to be replaced with modem state units,*° IR, which uses the state 
as its unit of analysis, requires that contemporary political Islam define itself 
in a similar way in order to be accepted by the discipline. A return to what 
Michel Foucault describes as a ‘pre-liberal’ voice, that is, Islamic statecraft, 
may prove impossible given the ‘totalizing discourse of Western, capitalist 
modernity’.*! However, I will attempt to locate those ‘genealogical frag- 
ments’ of political Islam, and the wma in particular, which may challenge 
the ‘best practice’ of IR. 
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| THE MAIN EVENT: LIBERALISM VERSUS ISLAMISM VERSUS 
POSTSTRUCTURALISM 


For Michael Barnett, regional order in the Arab world is achieved not only by 
‘a stable correlation of military forces, but also because of stable expecta- 
tions and shared norms’.3? His emphasis on shared norms is peculiar, as 
normative theory is not generally considered a legitimate topic in IR; the 
discipline instead ‘[takes] for granted that the aim should be primarily de- 
scriptive and/or explanatory’.*? In dealing with ideology and ‘meta-narra- 
tive’ I will explicitly challenge the overemphasis in IR towards obiective 
| explanation and against value judgements about its claims and practices; 
‘(normative questions are not answered by pointing to the way things are in 


the world’.*4 
There exists the popular notion that to the norms of the liberal state Islam 
is ‘repellent and strange. . . . The notion commonly associated with it is the 


Sharia .. . which would seem to be incompatible with the rules of enlight- 
ened reason’.25 Political Islam may overlap geographically with liberal 
‘spheres of influence’, but it apparently operates ‘relatively independently of 
the circuits and networks that define the structure of global liberalism’.** 
Indeed, Fiona Adamson calls political Islam and liberalism a competing set 
of ideologies.37 This will not come as a surprise to some, like John Schwarz- 
mantel, who contend that as a pervasive hegemony of ideology, liberalism is 
bound to conflict with any other belief system. He elucidates: 


While Liberal-democratic systems might in theory [have allowed] a wide 
range of political ideas to be departed and considered so that nothing was 
forbidden, in practice the span of effective political opinion was constrained 
by a dominant ideology which limited political debate to a set of questions 
concerned with managing the established system, and which blocked by vari- 
ous filter mechanisms any more systematic questioning or challenging of that 
system.38 


While I do not seek to argue that liberalism is not as dominant as supposed 
by Schwarzmantel, I will analyse further the relationship between liberalism 
and political Islam. In an attempt to peel back the reasons for the antipathy 
between liberal and Islamist positions (acknowledging that there are substan- 
tial overlaps between these positions at times),? I will introduce a poststruc- 
tural critique of liberalism specifically, and Enlightenment philosophy in 
general. While the poststructural critique breaks down the constitutive ele- 
ments on both sides of the debate, allowing me to explore the foundations of 
this problematic dialogue, it creates an interesting question about poststructu- 
ralism and religion; religious adherents, specifically those of the Abrahamic 
faiths, believe in a foundational truth: God. Poststructuralism, however, is 
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premised on a profound scepticism over any such foundational truths. I will 
return to this apparent conflict in later chapters. 

Political Islam has, in a similar way with its dialogue with sovereignty, 
failed to make use of contemporary constructivist debates in IR. More tradi- 
tional IR theory would contend, in accordance with realist or neo-realist 
theory, that ideologies are merely ‘useful adjuncts to political power and are 
nurtured for that purpose’4° by the actors of the neo-realist international 
system, states. The constructivist approach, however, contends that ‘the role 
of shared ideas’ is an ‘ideational structure constraining and shaping behavi- 
our’.4! Rather than framing forms of realism and constructivism as compet- 
ing paradigms, the latter can be used to emphasise the human aspect of 
existence; the state does not exist in a vacuum but is maintained and adminis- 
tered by the individuals within it. As individuals are given greater promi- 
nence in constructivism, so too can the Muslim achieve greater prominence 
in the society of states. It is this conclusion that violent proponents of politi- 
cal Islam fail to grasp, believing that they are unable to affect change without 
coming into a zero-sum conflict with the dominant liberal culture of interna- 


tional society. 
STRUCTURE OF THE BOOK 


The book is organised around three parts: 
Part I: I will differentiate between Islam and political Islam or Islamism, 


defining this key term for the remainder of the book. With this definition in 
mind, Part I continues by forwarding a critique of IR on the basis of how 
religion is conceptualised in the IR of the Middle East and North Africa 
(MENA), sub-Saharan Africa and Southeast Asia. Finally, this critique of IR 
is located within a poststructural methodology which the book will use in 
Parts II and III. 

Part II: I will begin to establish an alternative framework to comprehend 
the issues of religion, community and the state, and sovereignty in IR. This 
alternative framework is the nascent Islamic IR which I referred to earlier in 
the introduction, a form of political Islam which I call Normative Political 
Islam. 

Part III: Having developed Normative Political Islam, at least in regards 
to sovereignty, community and secularism in IR, Part III untangles the con- 
ceptual difficulties which emerge when using a poststructural critique of IR 
theories which are capable of equally critiquing Normative Political Islam. In 
essence, Part III asks if it is possible to be a poststructural Muslim. 

Part I consists of three chapters. In the next chapter, /s/am(ism) and 
International Relations, 1 will embark upon answering the question: How 
extensive is the guidance offered in Islamic source texts with regards to 
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international relations? Here I will make an important differentiation be- 


tween Islam as it pertains to worship, Islam-as-faith, and Islam as it pertains 


to politics, Islam-as-politics. Here I will introduce the term Normative Politi- 
cal Islam, that is, the variant of political Islam that I will use to derive a 


notion of Islamic IR. Using the term Normative Political Islam highlights the 
fact that I am not speaking about a univocal tradition, or claiming to speak 
for how all Muslims are required to view the international sphere (a claim | 


would refute in any instance). Rather, I am differentiating my notion of 


Islamic politics from other variants. In doing so, | am not making any claims 
to ‘greater legitimacy’ for, as will be seen in later chapters, it is important to 
acknowledge how IR might mean different things to different communities. 

In the third chapter of the book, /nternational Relations, Islam, and the 
Secular Bias, { attempt to frame much of the debate that will develop when 
considering how the concept of umma, as an alternative to the state, chal- 
lenges IR theories and concepts. Chapter 3 examines the major works that 
have applied IR to three regions of the world with prominent Muslim popula- 
tions and Muslim majority, if not Islamic, states: the MENA; sub-Saharan 
Africa; and Southeast Asia. I examine these regions looking specifically for 
indication as to how these studies treat religion in those regions. | will argue 
that none of the IR approaches applied to these three regions deal with 
religion on its own terms, instead subsuming religion into pre-existing cate- 
gories of analysis (‘culture’ being the prominent category). We will also 
glimpse in this chapter the beginnings of the debate between foundational 
and anti-foundational forces within IR, specifically with regards to the as- 
sumptions around liberal individualism, a theme that I will return to in later 
chapters of the book. 

The final chapter of Part I, chapter 4, Exploring the Interaction between 
Islam and IR: A Conceptual Framework, will develop the tools needed to 
deal with the issues that the survey of IR literature in chapter 3 will highlight. 
In chapter 4 I will focus on explaining the methodology of the book in depth, 
expanding on the two-stage analysis I have begun to explain in this chapter, 
and placing the study in the broader context of the study of religion in IR. | 
will define my epistemological foundations as deriving from poststructural- 
ism, that is, a scepticism towards meta-narrative and universalism. This 
chapter will purposefully leave my ontological position somewhat ambigu- 
ous, as resolving the ontological position of a believer in God and a post- 
structuralist informs the discussion of Part III of the book. However, chapter 
4 does make some headway in regards to the synthesis between poststructu- 
ralism and Islamic critiques of IR, leaving discussion of the differences in 
these approaches to Part III. 

The first chapter of Part II of the book, chapter 5, Sov ereignty and Politi- 
cal Islam, takes on the task of the more constructive elements of the book, 
giving shape to Normative Political Islam. While earlier chapters will have 
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arrived at a conclusion that Islamic source texts do not contain enough guid- 
ance to inform Islamic IR, in chapter 5 I will explore what can guide such a 
concept. I will here identify sovereignty as a key marker of difference be- 
tween Islamic notions of IR and more dominant, secular variants. Trying to 
resolve the question of Islamic sovereignty will lead me to the revival of the 
exoteric, rational aspect of the Islamic message. I will show in this chapter 
how exotericism fell out of favour in Islamic history, and why bringing it 
back in helps deal with the constitutive elements of Islamic IR on which 
theological guidance (Islamic source texts) are silent or ambiguous. Using 
exotericism, I am able to be sensitive to the communal and societal origins of 
values that individuals hold. I conclude chapter 5 with a dual contract for 
deriving sovereignty which will illustrate the difference between Normative 
Political Islam and other notions of political Islam. 

Having given some substance to a nascent Normative Political Islam, in 
chapter 6, Accounting for Community, | attempt to show how the principles 
that inform Normative Political Islam relate to IR. I identify the abstract 
universalism that liberalism is based upon; then, linking that universalism to 
the philosophy that resulted from the European Enlightenment, I argue that 
IR has also inherited that tradition of abstract universalism. The ramifications 
of this are discussed in the chapter, leading me to argue that communitarian 
sensitivity to the role individuals and society play in the construction of 
values is better placed than abstract universalism to give agency to Norma- 
tive Political Islam in the international sphere. 1 show in this chapter that 
articulations of the umma in IR can range from thick to thin, giving more or 
less credence to the concept of the state. Lastly, I will demonstrate the short- 
falls that these two positions, thick- and thin-wmma, have with regards to the 
international system and the umma respectively. 

Part III of the book begins with chapter 7, Value Pluralism and the ‘Inter- 
national’ of International Relations, in which I explore the ramifications of 
the communitarian IR elaborated in chapter 6. 1 examine here the way in 
which different communities might articulate different values in IR, and 
whether that will inexorably lead to conflict between competing value sys- 
tems. Here I posit value pluralism as the solution to this question, arguing 
that managing conflict is a more just solution than attempting to eradicate 
conflict, the latter solution being one which I tie to the Enlightenment philos- 
ophy critiqued throughout the book. The final part of chapter 7 puts to rest 
the tension between poststructuralism and Islam which I have outlined brief- 
ly in the introduction. In answering this question I make the claim that 
bounding poststructuralism is the only way to prevent it becoming a meta- 
narrative itself. At the same time, it is not inconsistent for a Muslim, believ- 
ing in God, to utilise poststructural analysis in the construction of Normative 
Political Islam; poststructuralism helps to remind the Muslim of the limits of 
divine guidance in this temporal world. 
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The final, concluding chapter of the book forwards the final summary of 
the findings of the preceding chapters and outlines avenues for future re- 
search. 
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Part I 


Critiquing International Relations 


Chapter Two 


Islam(ism) and International Relations 


The Iranian revolution in 1979, which ushered in the clerical rule of Ayatol- 
lah Khomeini, also ushered in an interest in Islam and politics. After the Arab 
revolutions of 2011, and the elections of Islamist political parties, that is, 
parties that advocated some kind of Islamic order administered through the 
state, in Egypt and Tunisia, this interest 1s renewed. Such parties, however, 
are a world away from the Iranian Islamic state. As Asef Bayat explains, 
‘{tJhere is an unfortunate tendency to lump together quite different kinds of 
religiously inspired trends as “Islamist” while avoiding articulating any defi- 
nition of the term’.! While there is controversy around the examples of both 
the En-Nahda party in Tunisia and the Freedom and Justice Party in Egypt 
(the latter removed from power by military coup within a year of election), 
these parties are perhaps more akin to Christian democratic parties in Europe 
than to the Islamic governments of Iran, Saudi Arabia or Pakistan. To cement 
this distinction, Bayat describes such parties as ‘post-Islamist’, that is, ‘a 
different, more inclusive, kind of religious project in which Islam neverthe- 
less continues to remain important both as faith and as a player in the public 
sphere’.? It goes without saying that it is of utmost importance to define these 
key terms ‘Islam’ and ‘Islamism’, which I will do, relating to IR, in this 
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end, then we can speak of political Islam or Islamism (I use the terms inter- 
changeably). 

What distinguishes Islamists from post-Islamists, for Bayat, is that the 
former focus on the fulfilment of duties, while the latter focus on the attain- 
ment of rights.? Post-Islamism would appear to be a clarification of the 
broader ‘Islamist’ label, a way to distinguish, conceptually, a different agen- 
da within the broad umbrella of ‘Islamism’. 

Another prominent term in many discussions of Islam and politics is 

fundamentalism. Olivier Roy points out the difference between an Islamic 
fundamentalist and a political Islamist: The former wants “a return to the old 
ways’, while the latter wishes to develop their societies on the basis of 
modem technology and politics.* Arriving at Roy’s definition of an Islamist 
or fundamentalist is not as easy as it would seem; John Voll states that ‘[t]he 
wide diversity of individuals and groups associated with Islamic fundamen- 
talism indicates that it is not a monolithic movement and renders a simple 
definition difficult’.s For example, Henry Munson claims that the modem 
usage of the term fundamentalist refers ‘to anyone who insists that all aspects 
of life, including the social and the political, should conform to a set of 
sacred scriptures believed to be inerrant and immutable’.° By Munson’s 
understanding, the difference between Roy’s Islamist and Islamic fundamen- 
talist is trivial; both seek to establish God’s rule on earth. For Sami Zubaida 
s the term is even broader; any modern political movement seeking to establish 
an Islamic state is in fact fundamentalist,’ and there are differences in opin- 
ion besides. For my purposes it is not necessary to see, as Roy does, a 
distinction between an Islamic fundamentalist and an Islamist, as Mansoor 
Moaddel and Kamran Talattof highlight that fundamentalism as a sub-cate- 
gory of Islamism. They distinguish between what they call modernist and 
fundamentalist Islamism. The former, modernism, ‘covering a period be- 
tween the late nineteenth and early twentieth century, consisted of a set of 
interrelated discourses that sought to bridge Islam with modernity’.* While 
the latter, fundamentalism, ‘came in pari passu with the decline of liberal- 
nationalism between [the] 1930s and 1950s . . . this new discourse categon- 
cally rejected the Western model and outlook”.® Separating fundamentalism 
from the umbrella term Islamism writes fundamentalism out of the discus- 
sion. Rather than contribute to the idea that ‘fundamentalists’ do not read 
books in the darkness of their caves, I will not assume that political [slam is 
divorced from any fundamentalist interpretations and incorporate the term 
within what Islamism might be in global politics, in the method of Moaddel 
and Talattof. 

Islamism is still a broad term then; it encompasses those groups that 
commit violence!” against the state in the cause of “enforcing good’ in soci- 
ety, those who work within state systems via democratic means, those de- 
fined as fundamentalist and modernist. Additionally, in Moaddel and Talatt- 
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of’s modernist Islamism, Islamism may not refer to the capture of state 
power at all, but rather a social activism to increase the piety of ruling 
elites.!' Those ‘modernist Islamists’ who do not seek state power or the 
replacement of the state with some other political assembly, those who are 
more concerned with religious piety in whatever political system, would not 
qualify, for me, as Islamist. 

While I predominately focus on Sunni Islamic practice !? (though we will 
see that this distinction means little given the multiplicity of competing nar- 
ratives about ‘real’ Muslims), Shi’ism will be examined also, where relevant. 
Beyond defining these terms, I will look to Islam, a religion believed by 
some Muslims to provide the basis of their social order, for guidance on the 
international sphere. In doing so, I will articulate the nature of this guidance 
and begin to outline the extent to which Islamic scriptures and religious 
traditions can inform IR. 

I am at great pains to point out that my discussion of Islamism, given its 
inclusion of the word ‘Islam’, does not point to a ‘Muslim perspective on 
politics’; ‘Islamists share the label Muslim with more traditional, liberal, 
modemist, mystical, and secular Muslims, with whom they may agree on 
many theological points but with whom they are often in vital disagreement 
on others’. !3 


NAVIGATING POLITICAL ISLAM 


That Islam offers guidance on the political is a widespread but dubious 
assertion. Dietrich Jung points out how pervasive the link between Islam and 
politics can be: 


[T]he overwhelming majority of both Western scholars in oriental studies and 
followers of Islamist movements have defined Islamic culture first and fore- 
most by its sacred moral and legal codes. Based on the almost axiomatic 
assumption that in Islam religion and politics are inseparably knitted together, 
they both view Islamic culture as intrinsically different from the modern dem- 
ocratic culture of the West. !+ 


Like Jung, I find this assertion to be deeply problematic in how it posits an 

‘essential’ and ‘pure’ Islam, independent of the people who constitute it. If 
this view of Islam holds true, then it implies that there is a ‘pure’ Islamic 
mode of governance. Historical precedence does not seem to support this 
essentialist position, as ‘[f]rom time to time theologians or muhaddithun 
(specialists in the traditions or saying of the Prophet, hadith) did write pro- 
fessions of faith (‘aga ’id) that can be compared to Christian creed, but these 
texts entailed no obligation and remained valid only for a circumscribed time 
and place’.'> Being valid in a specific time and place conflicts with the idea 
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that there is a universal Islamic ideal valid for all Muslims, thought it does 
not deny smaller Islamic polities the potential to exist. In early or ‘classical’ 
Islam, Joseph van Ess maintains that the prevailing wisdom of the time 
derived from the Qur’anic verse 2:256, which states that there shall be ‘no 
compulsion in religion’. '¢ 
Unlike Christianity, in Islam it is not the ‘narrow path” that leads to 
salvation but simply the shahada (declaration of faith); it was considered that 
the wide path would save Muslims in the hereafter. '? Such a relaxed posture 
j is echoed by Khan, who, we will recall, points out that the argument of the 
din wa dawla adherents, that is, the inseparability of the faith of Islam from 
politics, is not one substantiated by the early history of Islam. He claims that 
‘if the first thirty years of Islam were excepted, the historical conduct of 
Muslim states could hardly be distinguished from that of other states in world 
history’.'® Khan’s statement is astute, if missing the point slightly. That the 
first thirty years of Islamic history were potentially unique is the call of many 
modem Islamists. For such Islamists (placed in the broad category of Sala- 
fism), the age-old practice of tag/id, imitation, has failed them and as such 
the many changes and accommodations made by Muslim jurists since the 
time of revelation are not worth imitating. As such, there is no use in pointing 
out, as Khan does, that Islamic polities have behaved in much the same way 
_ as non-Muslim polities thirty years after the revelation of Islam. This is 
something both sides of the debate agree upon. For the one side it is cause to 
point out how misguided Muslims have become following the passing of the 
rashidun, Rightly Guided Caliphs,'° for the other side, it is cause to show 
how novel the idea of an Islamic state is. As such, both sides of the debate 
talk past each other, never addressing the points or grievances of the other. 
Engaging with such an ongoing debate is problematic; there is little chance to 
test conclusively on one side or the other. However, while I may not conclu- 
sively settle the discussion, | must attempt to work through this issue regard- 
ing Islam’s guidance on politics to arrive at a position that can then be used 
to examine IR—if this position is not satisfactory to some, I hope that my 
line of argument is at least clear enough to be followed. 

Dale Eickelman and James Piscatori infer that the constant differentiation 
between the rashidun and their successors implies a cleavage between relig- 
ion and state. Going further, perhaps this division happened at the Prophet 
Muhammed’s death; he was the seal of the prophets, and thus no one could 
succeed his religious authority.2° A similar yet different argument claims that 
the separation of religion and state happened during the reign of Abbasid 
Caliph Ma’mun (813-833). Ma’mun was sympathetic to Mu’ tazilite theolo- 
gy and, to put it crudely, adopted it as a ‘state’ religion. This was rejected by 
the majority of Muslims, the Hanbali school in particular, effectively freeing 
religion from state. Going against the Caliphate in this way distinguished the 
limits of its authority, especially with regards to religion; ‘[hJenceforth, the 
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Caliphate was no longer the sole identifying symbol or the sole organizing 
institution, even for those Muslims who had been most closely identified 
with it’.2! 

These arguments do not claim that Islam and politics did not co-exist at 
one time; whether that ended with the death of the Prophet, the passing of the 
rashidun or the reign of Ma’mun does not matter. Rather, for one side of the 
argument, that of the unspectacular nature of Muslim politics, the separation 
of religion and state represents a precedent that means modern Muslims are 
able to live in and interact with political systems ostensibly ‘foreign’ to them. 
The opposing side of the debate, the din wa dawla advocates, see the cleay- 
age between religion and state as a sign that modern Muslims have lost their 
way; emulation of the early Muslims is the key component of politics for 
these ideologues. Such emulation, for them, includes an Islamic state and 
distinctly Islamic political system. A third position, and the position which I 
will pursue, is an approach that allows some synthesis of Islam and politics, 
but challenges the all-encompassing and literal exhortations of din wa dawla 
advocates. In this way, my approach might be classified as post-Islamist. 

But why is Islam the basis of this culturally specific normative founda- 
tion? Why not Arabism or some other ethnic affiliation? I claim that Islam is 
peculiar, though not unique, in its ability to incorporate many differing axes 
of identity into its ideology. One can be a student, male, female, a parent, 
elderly, nomadic, sedentary, upper-class, lower-class, Moroccan, Egyptian 
Afghani, British, and still be Muslim.~? In addition, Islam has been articulat- 
ed as a project that strives for anything, from upholding the politics charac- 
terised by modernity, to mass emancipation within the boundaries of contem- 
porary politics, all the way to a rejection of the system and complete revolu- 
tion. 

Khaled Abou El Fad! does not share the idea that revolution is the ‘true’ 
articulation of political Islam. Rather, it is a possible source of emancipation 
for Muslims from Orientalism, Westernisation and modernity, by taking con- 
trol of power and its symbols.?> However, what is specifically jarring to the 
Muslim world about the ‘West’ or political modernity is not defined by Abou 
El Fadl. Indeed, it often is not defined by authors trying to debunk essential- 
ist accounts of Islam. This mistake is sometimes referred to as Orientalism in 
reverse, Occidentalism, whereby the author essentialises ‘the West’ for the 
purpose of their argument. Regardless, what El Fadl emphasises is that the 
pursuit of power by political Islam carries with it a potential emancipatory 
character, bringing power to Muslims where power currently rests in non- 

Muslim hands, though the nature of this power is entirely undefined beyond 
finger-pointing to ‘the West’. 

Bryan Turmer deals with Islam’s emancipatory nature in a much more 
articulate way. Here too is the assertion that political Islam, over ethnic 
affiliations or nationalistic projects, represents a potential global political 
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system. Crucially, Turner articulates Abou El Fadl’s ‘West’ as cultural bag- 
gage that accompanies modernisation, namely, ‘a post-Enlightenment system 
of thought’. Rather than using the language of emancipation, Tumer pre- 
fers to use ‘opposition’ as his key word; ‘[Islam] can operate globally as an 
oppositional force’.>> This ‘opposition’ introduces some much-needed nu- 
ance; for Turmer political Islam is an ideology with the potential to contest 
the very Enlightenment rationality that current political structures ar 
founded upon. The methods of this challenge are not so well defined; it is 
neither a revolution, nor, clearly, an ideology working within the boundaries 
of the contemporary political system. Beyond describing political Islam as 
filling an oppositional void left by the collapse of Communism. Turner, like 
many other writers on political Islam. does not attempt to explain what 
political Islam is for, but rather defines the concept by articulating what itis 
against. 

Despite the problem of defining what political Islam stands for, my argu- 
ment is that political Islam, over and above ethnic affiliation, nationally or 
regionally focused identity, presents a strong challenge to the discipline of 
IR. Briefly, that challenge is conceptualised as an Islamic politics based ona 
specific normative foundation derived from the Islamic faith. To get to this 
position, { must first deal with two competing visions for Islam in politics, 
that of the unspectacular nature of Islamic politics on one end of the spec- 
trum, and the unique inseparability of religion and politics on the other end of 
it. The next section will begin by looking at the unspectacular nature of 
Islamic politics. 


Unique Politics in Early Islam? 


Fazlur Rahman argues that the Prophet Muhammed, through revelations and 
his religiously authoritative personal guidance, was the sole religious and 
political guide for Muslims during his lifetime. With his death this guidance 
was cut off, but the first four Caliphs, those who knew the Prophet best, ‘met 
the ever-arising new situations by applying to these their judgements in the 
light of the Qur’an and what the Prophet had taught them’.*° Only after the 
passing of the rashidun did the first theological sects emerge. While Rahman 
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that can be replicated after the passing of the last of the Prophets, Mu- 
hammed; no one can hope to reproduce this prophetic authority and as such 
the period of Muhammed’s rule is politically unique, and cannot be replicat- 
ed. Now considering that al-Raziq says a prophet may tackle the politics of a 
king, it is necessary to clarify how a prophet exercising kingly authority is 
not as unique a situation as a prophet delivering a religious message. Carry- 
ing a religious call demands of a prophet leadership skills. These are skills 
which may also make a prophet a capable ‘king’, in al-Raziq’s language. But 
were a prophet to exercise kingship, as Muhammed undoubtedly did in com- 
manding the hijra to Medina, his negotiations with the various communities 
at Medina and his generalship at the battle of Badr and Uhud,?9 these actions 
may not be inspired by God. Such ‘worldly’ matters often fall beyond the 
purview of prophets. In exercising political authority, a prophet would draw 
upon his high status within a community, not his unique relationship to God 
(though the two are undoubtedly related). This, however, is not the only line 
of reasoning that al-Raziq takes. Rather, he seeks to further define Mu- 
hammed as a unique figure in history: 


[T]he authority of the Prophet, peace be upon him, was, because of his Mes- 
sage, a general authority; his orders to Muslims were obeyed; and his govern- 
ment was comprehensive. . . . This sacred power, special to those worshipers 
of God whom He had raised as messengers, does not hold within it the mean- 
ing of kingship, nor does it resemble the power of kings, nor can the [authority 
of the] sultan of all sultans approximate it.>? 


If one wants to call the community of Muhammed’s followers a state, and 

Muhammed their king, then this is a matter of semantics to al-Raziq. The 

important point is that the politics practiced by the Prophet was grounded in 

his religious message, and as such is not a system of politics that can be 
replicated—nor should one try. The difference between prophets and kings is 
that the former governs over the heart while the latter over material things. 
‘The former is a religious leadership, the latter a political one—and there is 
much distance between politics and religion’.*! Muhammed Khalaf-Allah 
defines the roles of prophets as ‘explanation and analysis of Qur’anic texts 


especially that which deals with beliefs, worship, and [social] interactions’. 


This is a role that the u/ema, Muslim religious scholars, have taken on with 
the passing of the last of the Prophets. That being the case, Khalaf-Allah 
States it is an error, in the contemporary world, to look to u/ema for guidance 
on politics; as the practice of politics was not the primary role of the proph- 
ets, so ‘religious scholars cannot do what the prophets, peace be upon them, 
could not do’.33 

So, the politics practised by Muhammed was unique by virtue of his 
divine guidance in those matters, which no other can replicate. Also, the 
Prophet’s politics was concerned only with delivering the message, and any 


shows why many Muslims revere this period of Islam’s history, a period 
before any infighting occurred between the Muslims, I argue that he inaccu- 
rately portrays the Prophet Muhammed as the sole political guide for Mus- 
lims in this era, a case put forward by Ali Abd al-Raziq. 

Al-Raziq claims that there is a difference between ‘kingly’ and ‘prophet- 
ic’ rule.?’ Prophets, according to al-Raziq, have a special nature that cannot 
be emulated; ‘[the] Messenger may tackle the politics of his people as a king 
would, but the Prophet has a unique duty which he shares with no one’, that 
is, delivering the message of God to humankind. This is not a characteristic 
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governance he conducted ‘was only a means that the Prophet, peace be upon 
him, would seek for the strengthening of his religion, in support of the 
call’ ++ Al-Raziq does not answer the question as to why the Prophet's suc- 
cessors could not pursue politics with a similar aim; what is particular of the 
call to Islam that is, for al-Raziq, incongruous with politics? Interestingly, 
this is the same question that is not answered by IR scholars: what is it that 
makes Islam incompatible with politics? As I will argue in the following 
chapter, a key reason why the IR of the MENA, sub-Saharan Africa and 
Southeast Asia is deficient is the Eurocentric assumption that the relationship 
between religion and politics that played out in Europe happened the same 
way the world over, or should play out in this mould. 

However, there are some very real reasons that assuming a coherent and 

distinctive Islamic politics is not achievable, namely the fractious reality of 
the religion. As Piscatori observes, ‘[iJn practical terms, although not in 
theology, there are as many Islams as there are Muslims’;”> the lack of unity 
within the faith makes it unfeasible and unnecessary to unite politically. The 
aforementioned lack of unity is not something I posit as a negative thing, an 
issue that needs resolving. Rather, I take differences within the faith of Islam 
to be a divine mercy, as chapter 10, verse 99 of the Qur’an states: “If your 
lord had willed it, all the people on the earth would have come to believe, one 
and all’.36 As [ demonstrated earlier in the chapter, there is something dis- 
tinctive to Islamic politics, specifically the politics of the Prophet Mu- 
hammed, but what this is and whether it is applicable after the death of the 
Prophet Muhammed remains to be seen. Before proposing the content of this 
Islamic distinction, I will look at the most vehemently argued nature of this 
distinction, that of din wa dawla, the inseparability of religion and politics 


Taking Issue with Din Wa Dawla 


Eickelman and Piscatori take great pains to highlight the problems regarding 
din wa dawla. For them, 


The presupposition of the union of religion and politics, din wa-dawla, is 
unhelpful for three reasons. . . . First, it exaggerates the uniqueness of Muslim 
politics. . . . Second, the emphasis on din wa-dawla inadvertently perpetuates 
“orientalist’ assumptions that Muslim politics, unlike other politics, are not 
guided by rational, interest based calculations Third, the din wa-dawla 
assumption contributes to the view that Muslim politics is a seamless web, 
indistinguishable in its parts because of the natural and mutual interpretation 
of religion and politics. 37 


That the din wa dawla assertion is unhelpful cannot be denied. As | have 
already noted, Muslim politics is not so unique that it fails or failed 
interact and integrate with international systems now and through history 
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But the other points raised by Eickelman and Piscatori are not so easily 
substantiated. The Orientalist problem is interesting as this is not a problem 
that cannot be overcome; ‘inadvertent’ ignorance is not a problem of the din 
wa dawila position, but of students of political Islam and as such is not a 
criticism that can be levied towards the position itself. In addition, it was 
noted earlier there is something distinct about Islamic politics, but whether 
that leads to difference and an Orientalist understanding remains to be seen. 
Indeed, Eickelman and Piscatori’s criticism of the din wa dawila position 
radiates with assumptions about secular rationality, ‘that Muslim politics, 
unlike other politics, are not guided by rational, interest based calcula- 
tions’, 35 suffers itself from a problematic assumption: why can a synthesis of 
religion and politics not be rational and interest based? The third part of 
Eickelman and Piscatori’s criticism is the most interesting of all. That a 

combination of religion and politics that is indistinguishable from its separate 

parts is an issue at all highlights some of the limits of IR. Din wa dawla 

Islamists recognise little, if anything, which separates humanity other than 

faith. The state, that most fundamental of building blocks in IR, unacceptably 

divides the unity of believing Muslims and so is problematic to such Isla- 

mists. This is presumably one of the types of the inseparability of religion 

and politics that Eickelman and Piscatori allude to with their final criticism 

of din wa dawla adherents, and is one that previous work has tried to over- 

come by analysing how Islamism might be conceived in such a way as to “fit” 

seamlessly with the discipline of IR, notably in Piscatori’s work, /slam in a 

World of Nation-States. Rather than assume that secular rationality is inher- 
ently superior to a religious rationality, as Eickelman and Piscatori inadver- 

tently do, I will instead proceed by critiquing the din wa dawla position as 
being theologically unsound, as defined by Islamic precedent itself rather 
than a comparison to dominant understandings of politics and religion in IR. 
I will save further discussion on the nature of secular rationality in IR for 
chapter 4, which will deal explicitly with the analytical framework em- 
ployed. 

If the call to Islam is not totally congruous with politics, it is because 
unlike more spiritual elements of the religion which are explicitly dealt with 
in the Qur’an and sunna (catalogued sayings and practices of the Prophet 
Muhammed), politics and other such ‘worldly’ matters are not. With regards 
to Qur’anic guidance, the Qur’an comments on the nature of political com- 
munity; in chapter 49, verse 13, it says that God had ‘made you as nations 
and tribes so that you may come to know each other’.*? Another far more 
explicit excerpt states that ‘if God had willed, He would have made them one 
community’.4° This could be interpreted as either ‘He would have made the 
Muslims one community’ or “He would have made humanity one commu- 
nity’. Either way, the meaning is explicit when applied to political unity. But 
of course the Qur’an, like historical precedent, can be interpreted to support 
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both those who do and do not conform to the practices of the state. For 
example, a non-conformist, din wa dawla position which would argue that 
the state system is one that unacceptably divides the Muslim community can 
cite:chapter 3, verse 103, which commands believers to ‘hold fast all together 
the rope which Allah stretches out for you, and be not divided among your- 
selves’ .*! 

Regarding the sunna and its relation to Islamic law, during the Prophet's 
time guidance on politics was not an issue: the Muslim community then 
could seek divine guidance on such matters. The need to codify law was 
moot when the Prophet held de facto authority (which de jure was vested in 
God) on religion. Religious law, shari’a, only coalesced approximately 100 
years after the death of the Prophet Muhammed.** Islamic law, then, is 
developed through readings of the Qur'an, the swnna, giyas (analogy) and 
ijma’ (consensus). This is a system that was developed by Imam Shafi’i in 
the ninth century AD but later was adopted by all Sunni Muslims. 

When the period of the rashidun passed, there was still ‘no fully devel- 
oped system of doctrine or law’.*? and only then did theological divisions in 
Islam begin to appear, the emergence of the Kharijite sect during the time of 
the last rashid, Ali, being a notable exception.** Piscatori argues that the 
presence of theological division marks the practise of Muslim polities a- 
knowledging territorial pluralism, even if the dogma of some (din wa dawla) 
would reject it: Speaking of theological tradition, van Ess observes that for 
! Muslims, ‘orthopraxy is more important than orthodoxy’,** a point that Pis- 
catori forwards to highlight the validity of ijma’ al-fi 7, consensus of action, 
understood here as an approximate term to historical precedent. 

That there is the urge for Muslims to unite, either a unity amongst them- 
selves or amongst all of humanity. does not diminish the fact, which Piscaton 
defends, of ‘the actual non-universality of the Islamic community, and thus 
of ideological and political—and perhaps territorial—divisions’.** What is 
apparent with both historical precedent and Qur’anic guidance is how incon- 
clusive such arguments are when relating to the state and IR. Evidence for 
both sides of the debate can be found, and the weight of evidence only begins 
to fall on the side of state conformists the further away from the Prophet's 
time examples are drawn. For this reason, I argue that history does not 
actually form any precedent as far as din wa daw/a adherents are concemed; 
if examples of plurality and realpolitik cannot be found in the Prophet's time 
| then for these ideologues the argument is already won. To cite Umayyad, 

Abbasid, and Ottoman examples of plurality, as, for example, Piscatori does, 
only strengthens the argument of non-conformists that after the time of the 
Prophet the Muslim community has gone astray. [ would cautiously echo 
such a sentiment, though not to the extent that din wa dawla advocates do; 
calls for an Islamic polity united by the same call to faith as experienced 
during the Prophet Muhammed’s time are doomed to fail: with no definitive 
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dogma to guide Islamic politics one must ask, to which Islam should such a 
polity adhere? 

There certainly exists a core concept of faith to which Muslims who 
identify as Sunni orthodox, Shi’a, Wahhabi and other creeds can adhere. This 
core would centre on the basic tenets of the faith, commonly referred to as 
the ‘five pillars’ of Islam: Belief in God and his Prophet Muhammed; prayer; 
fasting; charity; and pilgrimage. With this limited unity in mind Pakistani 
founder of the jamaat-e-Islami, Maulana Maududi, comments that the Sha- 
ri’a is not a method of governance but rather ‘has always aimed at bringing 
together mankind into one moral and spiritual frame-work’.4’ Politics lies 
beyond the unifying spiritual framework that Maududi mentions, and so 
rather than asking to which /s/am an Islamic polity should call, the correct 
question would be, to which political Islam the call should be made? 


The Third Perspective: Normative Political Islam 


Accepting that political Islam is distinct from Islam, then politics is not an 
articulation of the faith, as din wa dawla ideologues would have it. Rather, 
the type of political Islam I am invoking is the pursuit of politics that adheres 
to Islamic norms and values—but these are not static. I refer to this as 
Normative Political Islam. What Normative Political Islam signals for my 
argument is a distinction between ‘Islam-as-faith’ and ‘Islam-as-politics’. 
The former references the link a believer might have to the transcendental, 
the articles of faith. The latter refers to the practice of politics, which I am 
arguing to fall outside of the explicit guidance of Islam-as-faith, but might 
still influence and be influenced by faith, depending on interpretation. This 
separation between Islam-as-faith and Islam-as-politics is similar to Tibi’s 
distinction between ‘Islam as a faith and a cultural system’, and ‘the politici- 
zation of Islam that results in a religionized politics’.** However, unlike Tibi, 
I do not wish to preclude the idea that political Islam can be more than 
secular politics with religious language. To insist on this separation would 
affirm the problematic belief in a pristine secular political order, a claim I 
will refute in later chapters by highlighting secularism’s religious founda- 
tions and continuing relationships between religion and politics in ‘secular’ 
IR. 

Accepting the differentiation between Islam-as-faith and Islam-as-poli- 
tics, Normative Political Islam may well be wholly compatible with the 
international system if interpreted as such. Equally, Normative Political Is- 
lam could present an alternative to the international system as it stands, if it is 
possible to interpret it in that way. The reason such differing interpretations 
are possible is that depending on how one defines Islamic norms and values, 
one will derive a different interpretation of political Islam. What is important 
about Normative Political Islam is the method used, which relies on acknow]- 
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edging human interpretation and fallibility, and the value pluralism that re- 
sults. The distinction between Islam-as-faith and Islam-as-politics is one that 
T will return to and elaborate further in chapter 5. For now, I will continue by 
returning the discussion to IR, and discussing the unit of analysis in the 
discipline, and its relationship to the unit of analysis in Normative Political 
Islam’s IR, that is, the relationship between the uwmma and the state. 

Driven by their ideological world view of how the world should be, some 
political Islamists take issue with the structure of the international system, 
especially the centrality of the state. For them, Islam sees little that divides 
persons except faith. In this world view political association to a state which 
divides the unity of believing Muslims is problematic. Their solution: the 
umma, typical of medieval Islam, whereby one is affiliated to a political 
construct based on their faith. The wmma, then, is distinct from an ‘Islamic 
state’, which articulates itself in the language of any secular state. Islamic 
states show no ‘Islamic’ character on the world stage, having, by and large, 
accepted the existing juridic and political state system. *? So political Islam, 
in regards to the wmma/tate discussion, is “an attempt to link religion by way 
of resisting it—political Islam is thus still on the whole a protest movement 
(with the partial exception of Iran)’.*° In asking how the wmma might interact 
on the international stage I posit that the wmma as a different form of political 
affiliation than the Islamic state, and the two should not be confused in this 
exposition. 

Nazih Ayubi describes the European state as having developed through 
individualism, law and justice while the Islamic equivalent, in contrast, de- 
veloped on justice, group and leadership.*! These are small differences to 
Ayubi, who proceeds to analyse the wmma as an equivalent to the state. 
Rather, I argue that the wmma is an alternative to the state. The form of 
affiliation in the wmma is based on notions of community (rule over people), 
which is traditionally what the word umma denotes. The modem state, con- 
versely, is based on territorial boundaries as formulated by Weber's defini- 
tion of the state. Islamic tradition, however, makes little distinction over 
territory and instead focuses on individuals. Khadduri explains how the sha- 
ria bound a community, not territory: “[T]he legal position of a territory 
would depend on the allegiance of its people to Islam, not a mere proclama- 
tion that it belongs to Islam’.*? 

Often used to justify the particularity of the wmma is verse 143, chapter 2 
of the Qur’an, in which God proclaims, “Thus have we made you an umma 
justly balanced, that you might be witnesses over the nations, and the Mes- 
senger a witness over yourselves’.* In this verse the word umma is used in 
contrast to nations or peoples, nas, highlighting the difference between the 
two concepts. In reference to the contemporary world, we can note that the 
umma might be articulated in any number of ways: from non-governmental 
organisations (NGOs) resembling, perhaps, a global network of mosques, (0 
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global media activity, to state controlled articulation by way of ‘Islamic 
states’, to finally the re-emergence of a Caliphate. *4 The list offered here is in 
no way exhaustive, but represents different points on a spectrum wherein 
‘spiritual’ articulations of the umma are placed at one extreme and ‘political’ 
articulations at the other. Such a spectrum is not ideal; it embraces a rather 
arbitrary separation of the spiritual from the political, again foreshadowing 
the discussion of secularism in IR to follow in chapter 4. What the spectrum 
does allow for is the discussion of the uwmma as a unit of political affiliation, 
and firmly places this discussion in the remit of IR. As a unit of political 
affiliation, the wmma does not have a separate body of law but rather is an 
extension of law regarding Muslim—non-Muslim interaction, further empha- 
sising the importance of mule over people not territory. Khadduri states that 
‘[s]trictly speaking, there is no Muslim law of nations in the sense of the 
distinction between modern municipal (national) law and international law 
based on different sources and maintained by different sanctions’.*5 

In this way, I would designate an umma as a community of believers who 
are bound by the laws of that community irrespective of territorial boundar- 
ies. Conversely the state, as derived from the Peace of Westphalia, defines 
itself on the notion of territorial sovereignty*® and in this very fundamental 
way differs from the umma which has, in theory, no such notion. 

Presuming that the units which constitute Normative Political Islam’s 
concept of the international sphere are ummas, not nation-states, then is it 
necessary for Normative Political Islam to develop a more substantive theory 
of IR, or find a way to ‘fit’ within the current discipline? This is a question 
that I will come back to in the next section of the chapter. For now, it is 
enough to have established that one of the centres of contention between 
Normative Political Islam and the current international system is the distinc- 
tion between state and umma. However, this challenge to the international 
sphere also holds challenges for the dominant epistemology and ontology 
that IR is based upon.*? For example, the umma, which does not respect 
territorial boundaries but rather communal affiliation over individual liberty, 
has to address the dominance of liberal individualism in IR. | will discuss the 
interplay between secularism and the discipline of IR in the following chap- 
ters; for now | will briefly explain the entry point of the discussion of liberal- 
ism and political Islam, and return to it in more depth later in the book. 

A ‘traditional’ (Orientalist) view of Islam’s incompatibility with liberal- 
ism is, unfortunately, still commonplace. This view sees Islam as inherently 
illiberal, due to some undefined yet all-powerful characteristic within the 
faith. Gregory Gause describes this uninformed yet prevalent position on the 


politics of the Middle East as the idea that 


[T]ribalism and Islam lead to a number of consequences for the political pro- 
cess; institutions are meaningless, as all politics are personal; the forms of mule 
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which exist now in these states have existed for hundreds of years, if not from 
time immemorial; political participation is not a serious issue; political loyalty 
is given and withdrawn on the basis of religious criteria. 8 


Bayat puts it more succinctly when he states that ‘the anxiety over “religious 
rule” associated with the Arab revolts is partly to do with a long-standing 
habit of equating anything “Islamic” with intolerance, misogyny, and author- 
itarianism’.*? To such assumptions Richard Bulliet replies that Islam has 
always been a mode of resisting despotic mule, a type of rule which existed in 
the Middle East long before the trauma of colonialism, though he admits, 
‘[tjhe merest glance at the history of the Islamic Middle East reveals that, in 
fact, Islam did not effectively prevent despotism’. Islam was still a site for 
protest, however, and continues to be in the present day. The problem, as 
Bulliet sees it, is that Islam has not dealt with the realities of power; as2 
resistance movement it is defined by what it is not, but has not articulated 
sufficiently what it stands for.°! 

Islamism in command of the powers of the state is the unknown that is 
feared and assumed to be inherently despotic. For Sami Zubaida this comes 
as little surprise, for while religion has been stripped of much of its authonty 
and social functions in ‘modern’ societies, it remains one of the most persis- 
tent markers of identity and difference. *? It is little wonder to Zubaida that 
Islam is thus perceived as inherently problematic in the Western world, asit 
is religion, and the religious ‘other’ must be different to “us’, must be illiber- 
al. The theme of difference in IR and how it is conceptualised and then 
managed is one that J will return to throughout the book. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Having highlighted the fact that political Islam has many competing variants. 
in this chapter I arrived at a working definition of the ‘ype of political Islam 

which will be used in this book, which I dubbed Normative Political Islam 

This definition implied a separation between Islam as it is understood as 4 
faith (Islam-as-faith) and Islam as it is understood in politics (Islam-as-poli- 
tics). Such a separation derived from an understanding of the Prophet Mu- 
hammed’s goal as being the spread of the faith, not the establishment of a 
Islamic empire. Furthermore, the acknowledgement of the separation be- 
tween Islam-as-faith and Islam-as-politics does not necessarily deny 4 
unique, transcendental element to the politics of that early Muslim polity 

Rather, I accept the limitations of human capacity to replicate the polity 
overseen by the Prophet. The ‘normative’ aspect of Normative Political Is- 
lam refers to the way in which certain practices are overshadowed by 8 
commitment to Islam-as-faith, though this is only true in the broadest senst. 
as will be examined in subsequent chapters. In beginning to give substance! 
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Normative Political Islam, I have shown that Islamic source texts offer limit- 
ed guidance regarding IR. Importantly, however, the extent to which com- 
mitment to the transcendental elements of the faith (Islam-as-faith) influ- 
ences the practice of politics has yet to be established, something that I will 
establish in chapter 5. For now, the next chapter will move on to an explora- 
tion of the IR literature of key Muslim majority areas of the world. 
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Chapter Three 


International Relations, Islam, and the 
Secular Bias 


Islam in international politics, following the attacks of September 11, 2001, 
is under constant review, both ‘within’ and ‘without’ Islam. What is consid- 
ered ‘within’ is as contentious as the discussion gets, with every second 
Muslim group denouncing the other as un-Islamic or kuffar (apostates), not 
representative of the whole. Internal to the Muslim world, Tariq Ramadan 
speaks of a ‘silent revolution in Muslim communities in the West’, a revolu- 
tion wherein these European and US Muslims slowly construct a ‘Muslim 
personality’ that speaks to both their religious beliefs and their cultural up- 
bringing in countries like the United Kingdom, France and Germany. ! While 
Ramadan speaks explicitly of Muslims living in Europe and the United 
States, the point applies across the Muslim world, especially regarding inter- 
national politics. In the post-colonial period, a multitude of peoples continues 
to resolve the tensions, for better or worse, that have emerged as the state 
System has expanded across the globe. With relation to Muslim majority 
States, the least of these tensions is secularism. re 
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There is no doubt that many people talk of Islam as posing a radical challenge 
to Western interests. This seems to be the case to them because they believe 
that Muslims have acquired a new political self-consciousness and activism 
According to this view, this new activism will induce Muslims either to tum to 
the Soviet bloc in order to offset what they regard as Westem economic and 
cultural neo-imperialism, or at the least to discriminate against Westemers in 
order to reaffirm an ancient hostility to Christians generally. Many people also 
draw the conclusion—from the media coverage of the harsh penalties of Is- 
lamic law and of the veiling of women—that Islam stands for a medieval legal 
and social order. This view in turn helps to suggest that, when it comes to 
international relations, Muslims are simply not at home in the modem state 
and in the modern politically and culturally diversified system of states, and 
therefore would like to see a revival of the early transnational community of 
believers as the primary political unit.? 


Discounting the reference to the Soviet bloc, Piscatori’s summary from 1986 
is just as apt today as it was then: attacks by various Muslim terrorist groups 
all invoking Islam in different ways (from 9/11, to Bali, to Mumbai); regime 
change in Iraq, Afghanistan and Libya, sanctioned by the UN or otherwise, 
military intervention in Syria; continuing occupation of Palestinian territones 
and the election of Hamas in Gaza in 2008; the Arab Uprisings in 2011 
which brought two Islamist governments to power through democratic elec- 
tions—one in Tunisia becoming the first such government to hand over pow- 
er peacefully at the end of its term, while the second in Egypt was deposed in 
a coup after a little over a year in power. All of the above serve to create a 
‘common sense’ understanding of Islam as synonymous with insecurity, if 
not outright violence. In IR, with its secular bias (which I will elaborate on in 
the next chapter), Islam is either ‘a formidable stumbling block to the ration- 
alization and democratization of societies’, or “a potential threat to the cultu- 
ral, moral, and religious foundations of Western civilization that must be 
successfully defused’ .* 

In many ways I locate myself as one of Ramadan’s Muslims in flux, 
negotiating an identity that is coherent to both an Islamic and British up- 
bringing. Moreover, as a student of IR it is striking to me that there is 
corpus of non-European thinking on state-society relations and the gover 
ance of the international sphere that is not even slightly examined by the 
discipline: the historical examples of the Muslim world. The Muslim worlds 
not unique here; other non-European regions of the world which possessed 
their own ‘histories’, before being written into the story of European coloni- 
alism, also highlight different ways of thinking and doing international poli- 
tics. Nevertheless, it is the silhouette of a generic Islamic experience which! 
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I will problematise existing IR scholarship of three Muslim majority areas 
of the world: the Middle East and North Africa, sub-Saharan Africa, and 
Southeast Asia. While previously the object of our analysis has been political 
Islam itself, in this chapter it is the IR studies, and the theories they use, 
which are the object of analysis, while political Islam is the way in which I 
am critiquing those theories. Rather than ask how Islam might surface to find 
compatibility with a world view defined by the European Enlightenment, I 
will enter these two positions (Islam and IR) into a dialogue. The dialogue 
between Islam and IR will allow us to discover how the contemporary inter- 
national system is deficient in reference to an Islamic world view, and impor- 
tantly, it will highlight the points of contention which will form the basis of 
later chapters. I will conclude that the two predominant reasons for the defi- 
ciency of much current scholarship are: 


1. The territoriality of the international system, briefly outlined here as 
an incongruence between ‘state’ and ‘wmma’ (community). 

2. The incoherence in expecting liberal individualism to cater to the aspi- 
rations of the umma. 


The two reasons outlined above fall into two distinct but interrelated areas of 
analysis—the international (state versus wmma) and the theoretical (liberal 
individualism versus communitarianism)—which form the basis of the fol- 
lowing chapters. As I will show, much of the literature discussed navigates 
the material-discursive divide in ways that oscillate between a material- 
heavy approach that interprets political Islam as a result of economic inequal- 
ities or means to power, or a discursive-heavy approach that interprets Islam 
as a ‘mood’, emotive and fickle. I do not claim that such interpretations are 
incorrect. For example, the rise of Siyyad Barre’s military rule of Somalia 
from 1969 indeed used Islam as a means to power, delegitimising other sub- 
national, clan-based challenges to his rule.> Rather, in navigating the materi- 
al-discursive divide through this book, I hope to create another space wherein 
political Islam is not wholly instrumental or wholly ideational; rather, it 
might be constructively and genuinely animating the actions of agents. I will 
return presently to the claim that IR in fact struggles to incorporate religion 
into its analysis. 


IR AND POLITICAL ISLAM IN THE MENA, SUB-SAHARAN 
AFRICA AND SOUTHEAST ASIA 


The discipline of IR has traditionally treated religion as an adjunct to analy- 
sis. Religion played a role in the politics of different eras, but in the modern 
world the international sphere is ruled by different sensibilities. Painting IR 


will hold up to the Eurocentrism of a generic IR theory, to establish the 
contours of synthesis and difference between ‘IR’ and ‘Islam’. 
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theories in broad brushstrokes—and recognising that the theories | am tlk. 
ing about are not as coherent as made out—the lack of space afforded to 
religion in the study of the MENA, for example, is seen in the politics of 
realism, liberalism, Marxism and constructivism. For realism, material gin 
and a more abstract ‘power’ are the key influences on behaviour, over and 
above the power of norms or ideas, religiously founded or otherwise. ln 
liberal thought vast structures of economic interconnectivity steady the hand 
of world leaders; if counter-ideologies (depicted religiously through Islam) 
exist, these are only contested within the ideational boundaries defined by 
liberalism. Classical Marxist analysis also places much weight on the mater: 
al influences of behaviour; where ideology is accounted for, it is done so to 
reinforce its material analysis through ‘false consciousness’. Constructivism 
begins to move away from such ideologically (and therefore religiously) 
dismissive analyses, looking to show how identity and discourse, religious or 
otherwise, play a powerful role in the international system. Such insights into 
identity help make foreign policy analysis (FPA) a strong explanatory fore 
in the wider Middle East as it blurs the lines between domestic and intems- 
tional, showing how the internal dynamics of states affect their international 
relations. However, even in identity-based IR analysis, religion is placed on 
the back burner; it is deemed an ideology that does not play out at a regional 
or international level but at a domestic level only.° 

The critique of IR theories which I will engage with here and throughout 
the book is dubbed meta-theory, which is distinct to IR theorising on the 
dynamics of the international system. As Alexander Wendt explains: 


The objective of this type of theorizing [meta-theoretical] is also to increase 
our understanding of world politics, but it does so indirectly by focusing on the 
ontological and epistemological issues of what constitute important or legiti- 
mate questions and answers for IR scholarship, rather than on the structure and 
dynamics of the international system per se.’ 


As such, I acknowledge that the ramifications for IR studies in not account 
ing for religion may not affect their analyses of the international system in 
any substantive way (though this depends on the nature of their enquiry, & 
will be demonstrated). The stronger assertion I lay claim to is that the way 0 
which certain questions are formed about the nature and influence of religion 
in international politics is not even considered by the discipline. Therefore, 
structuralism may attempt to explain political Islam as a phenomenon deri\- 
ing from unequal distribution of wealth and a response to low socio-econom- 
ic status in a given situation. While plausible, such an explanation might 
unable to account for the wealthy, educated Islamists who have come 10 
characterise contemporary movements.* What can we infer from this brief 
example? First, while this hypothetical structuralist explanation will be u0- 
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able to account for the rise of Islamism among the educated and wealthy, it 
does not mean that the rise of Islamism does not correlate with unequal 
distribution of wealth or low socio-economic status, so the conclusions may 
still be valid. However, the second inference from this example is that in 
relegating the articulation of religion in politics or politics in religion (Islam- 
ism) to a secondary consideration, the resulting picture of political Islam may 
be inaccurate and contributes to continuing confusion about the role of politi- 
cal Islam as a static set of ideas which influence actors on one end, and to a 
politicisation and thereby aberration of ‘purely religious’ Islam on the other 
extreme. While this confusion is evident in much political analysis, it is more 
pronounced in IR, as will now be explored. 

Piscatori’s Islam in a World of Nation-States is one of the few studies of 
Islam and its interface with the discipline of IR.? Piscatori’s work is a study 
of Islam’s place in the modern system of states, not an explanation of events 
(like the Iranian revolution). Piscatori’s work then is narrative and historical- 
ly based, rather than paradigm-based. This narrative/historical focus high- 
lights a fault line between IR and study of the Middle East, what Louise 
Fawcett calls an ‘International Relations—Area Studies divide’; '° as Piscato- 
ri’s study is specific to the particular historical narrative of Islam, its use in 
IR scholarship is not to produce (indeed it does not attempt) a paradigm that 
is applicable outside of its specific narrative, that is, the Islamic Middle East. 
Rather, much like this book, Piscatori’s work broadens the field of enquiry 
for IR scholars, using the example of Islam and Muslim history to reflect on 
how we conceive of IR and Islam. 

Peter Mandaville’s work is also noteworthy in its attempt to bring politi- 
cal Islam into the realm of IR. Mandaville’s is more of a paradigm work than 
Piscatori’s; however, the subject matter, global religious affiliation, moves 
Mandaville away from the centre of the IR discipline. Much like Piscatori, 
Mandaville must work hard at showing how political Islam can be relevant 
for study in the international sphere; in doing so, Mandaville in 2001 posited 
religion, as is often done, as a challenge to the dominant (secular) political 
experience. Specifically, he posits the wmma as a challenge to the statist 
politics of the international system,'! much as I did in the previous chapter. 
However, six years later his opinion relaxed and the idea that the wmma was a 
spent concept permeated his work; religion was no longer a challenge to the 
status quo, but had learned and must continue to learn to operate “within the 
system’. !2 

Building on Mandaville’s reading of political Islam as having some role 
on the international stage, as challenger or otherwise, I will argue that the 
relegation of religion to the peripheries of IR is problematic for IR studies of 
the Islamic world, and is indicative of a wider problem in the discipline of IR 
regarding the place of norms, ideas and religion, which I will demonstrate by 
looking at IR studies of the MENA, sub-Saharan Africa, and Southeast Asia. 
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International Relations, Religion and the MENA 


There are only a handful of IR treatments of the MENA, all of which broadly 
fall under five methodological categories: Marxist, realist, English School, 
constructivist and FPA, with cross-cutting approaches between these catego- 
ries. The authors I have chosen here are not singled out for being particularly 
inaccurate or problematic; rather, they are paradigmatic of their particular 
theoretical approach and so make excellent examples. All of the studies 
considered are emblematic of dialogue between IR and area studies, and 
show the benefit of such an engagement, which has come to be called Global 
IR, as was discussed in chapter 1. Despite the value of these studies, | will 
argue that their treatment of religion is lacking for one of two main reasons. 
First, and easiest to address, is an Orientalist misunderstanding of Islam and 
its relationship to society which often leads to the idea that Islam is equiva- 
lent to despotism. Secondly, and demanding a more reflexive understanding 
of IR, is the problem of overly materialistic or statist accounts of Middle East 
politics. The studies of this latter category reinforce a post-colonial legacy of 
Westphalian politics, as outlined by Kayaoglu in his article ‘Westphalian 
Eurocentrism in International Relations Theory’.'> These are two criticisms 
that will recur numerous times as the chapter moves through the broad me- 
thodological and epistemological boundaries of IR scholarship of the Middle 
East. 


| Marxist-Inspired Study of the Middle East and North Africa 


Marxist-inspired studies of the MENA show themselves to be problematic 
for two reasons: 


1, The first study considered ‘writes religion out’ of the historical narra- 
tive of political change in the region, by claiming that Islam is too 
heterogeneous to influence other social and historical processes 

2. The second study highlights a materialist focus on what is ‘real’, and 
classifies religion as a sub-category to ideas and perceptions, question- 
ing their capacity to influence the ‘real’ world. 


Of the two studies mentioned above, broadly categorised as Marxist in epis- 
temology if not methodology, Simon Bromley’s Rethinking Middle East Pol- 
itics will be considered first. Bromley is very aware and critical of theory that 
derives from analyses of Europe a set of categories, and then applies these 
categories to the rest of the world. In this way, he holds up Karl Marx’s 
methodology as a means to avoid this problem: ‘It [Marx’s methodology] 
does not begin by privileging Western societies and then move on to explain 
non-Western development as a deviation. Rather, it applies a common meth- 
odology of explanation to all social orders’.'* Bromley wholeheartedly 
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endorses Edward Said’s critique of Orientalism, but rather than try to take a 
more nuanced and specific definition of terms like Islam, he would empha- 
sise the less abstract and historically precise ‘social relations and material 
practices that constitute and transform societies’.!5 In essence, Bromley 
seeks to avoid the ‘problem’ of cultural explanations by tying them to materi- 
al ones and making them one and the same; as a result, “Islam remains rooted 
in broader sets of social and material practices, and thus its changing forms 
must also be related to the historically given organization of economy and 
polity’.'® Such an account of religion over-emphasises material concerns!7 
and denies the way in which ideas can affect the behaviour of agents in ways 
that might be in contrast to their material interests. 

Furthermore, as Bromley takes on board Said’s critique of Orientalism 
and emphasises the internal divisions of Islam, this becomes another reason 
for Islam to be neglected as a focus for analysis. Curiously, a lack of unifying 
nature means Islam cannot act as ‘a cultural form operating to block other 
social and historical determinations’, '* the assumption being that if it were a 
unified concept, it might have more of an interaction with material interests. 
This is problematic for two reasons. First, | argue that while there is a pletho- 
ra of Islamic sects or schools of thought, even between the largest schism, 
that of the Sunni and Shi’a divide, there is a certain continuity of the basic 
articles of faith (the shahada, declaration of faith). This continuity is largely 
abstract and theoretical, but important when we consider global forms of 
political Islam and Islamic solidarity.!? Bromley is therefore incorrect i 
asserting that there is no unity in the faith, and is unspecific as to the degre 
of unity needed, and in what areas, before Islam can take a more constitutiv 
place in his approach. Secondly, that Islam has geographical and theological 
differences does not mean that religion centred around different seats of 
learning, for example, could not have a more substantial effect on the materi- 
al or social reality of people in the MENA. I can concur that ‘Islam’ may not 
be precise enough a term to chart such influence, but maybe the ‘Islam of 
Baghdad’ had considerable influence on the peoples and policies emanating 
from this historic seat of power. Likewise, the ‘Islam of Damascus’, ‘Islam 
of Andalusia’, ‘Islam of Fatimid Egypt’ and so on and so forth, surely had a 
more specific role on a specifically defined geographical area than Bromley 
gives credit for. 

The second Marxist-inspired approach, broadly defined, is that of Fred 
Halliday’s book The Middle East in International Relations. Like Bromley, 
Halliday emphasises the material interests of actors. However, Halliday takes 
a more nuanced position than Bromley with regards to Islam. Islam is rarely 
directly referenced; it falls under ideology and culture, as defined by Halli- 
day. However, he goes to great pains to emphasise that timeless terms like 
Islam or an “Arab mind’ are not accurate descriptions of such culture or 
ideology; ‘[iJt is rather a matter of how, under modern political and social 
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P conditions, States, elites, whole political systems come to operate in broadly 
a similar ways, in other words, how they are moulded by modemity and re- 
gional context alike’. Here Halliday identifies the erroneous ways in which 
Islam has been invoked in other scholarship, and in his effort to avoid similar 
mistakes, like Bromley, he incorporates Islam into other material and socid 
factors, effectively subsuming Islam into categories of analysis far mor 
comfortable for his historical sociological approach, rather than deal with 
Islam on its own basis, that is, an ideology (but not a coherent or unitary one) 
that helps constitute the realities of its believers. Halliday argues: ‘{iJt is 
often mistaken to assume that a difference of position within the international 
system is necessarily equated with difference of cultural perspective’ .*' How- 
ever, a difference of position in the international system is also not necessan- 
ly equated to a difference in material conditions—a balance needs to be 
struck between the material and the discursive. 

Halliday leans towards material analysis; the impact of ideas and beliefs 
are, for him, related to understanding in terms of ‘perception’, and distinct 
from objective, ‘real’ criteria. While a balance must be struck between the 
two, as invariably the perceptions of actors affects their reality, Halliday is 
too cautious about approaches that emphasise ideology, namely constructi- 
vism; he explains: “Constructivism and its outriders run the risk of ignoring 
State interests and material factors, let alone old-fashioned deception and 
self-delusion’.22 With this criticism in mind, I will now move to two broadly 
constructivist analyses of international relations in the Middle East. 


Constructivist-Inspired Study of the Middle East and North Africa 


Constructivist-inspired studies of the MENA move away from the materially 
centred understanding of religion offered by Marxist-inspired approaches, 
but I will show how they run into their own troubles regarding the following 


1. The constructivist tendency to overlook structural explanations for 
international politics can create a blind spot regarding political Islam's 
challenge to the structure of the international system. 

2. When constructivist studies incorporate structures and material intet- 
ests in more of a synthesis, their reading of Islam is equivalent 10 
culture, which I will argue can be problematic when making sense of 
political Islam. 

3. When Islam is disaggregated from culture in constructivist studies, the 
pervasiveness of the state as the unit of analysis in IR rears its head, 
undermining some of the critique that political Islam offers to IR. 


Each of points two and three attempt to address the preceding difficulties, 
and J will argue that constructivist-type analysis certainly provides an appro- 
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priate toolkit with which to analyse Islam in IR, a toolkit which will be 
elaborated on in the next chapter. 

Two main constructivist studies of the MENA stand out: Barnett’s Di- 
alogues in Arab Politics and Shibley Telhami and Michael Barnett’s edited 
volume Identity and Foreign Policy in the Middle East. A third work by 
Roger Owen, State, Power and Politics in the Making of the Modern Middle 
East, displays a synthesis of Marxist and constructivist assumptions. Bar- 
nett’s solo work has more exposition on the constructivist method than that 
found in the other two works, so I will begin with Dialogues in Arab Politics. 
Barnett explains that 


Building on various strands of sociological theory, constructivism posits that 
the actions of states, like individuals, take on meaning and shape within a 
normative context, that their interactions construct and transform their norma- 
tive arrangements, that these norms can in tum shape their identity and inter- 
ests, and that the ‘problem of order’ is usually solved through social negotia- 
tions and a mixture of coercion and consent.?> 


A constructivist approach places much more emphasis on process than struc- 
ture in explaining behaviour. The move away from structure distances con- 
structivism from more Marxist-inspired theory, which classically focuses on 
a global structure which allows the continuity of a ‘universal History’.24 

The lack of focus on structure leads Barnett to completely relegate Islam 
out of his analysis of interstate behaviour in the Middle East. Indeed, the 
term ‘Islam’ appears only three times in the index of his book. Unlike the 
works of Halliday and Bromley, who subsume Islam into structural factors in 
their analyses, Barnett explicitly ignores political Islam; for him its primary 
challenge is to the domestic level, rather than the regional or international 
level.?5 I link this reading of political Islam to the lack of structural focus in 
constructivism; in arguing that political Islam is preoccupied with the domes- 
tic, as this is the sphere which it is able to influence, Barnett misses that it is 
in fact the structure of the international system and of IR scholarship that is 
working, through inertia, to ensure that political Islam cannot challenge the 
international sphere. Political Islam does compete in the international sphere 
through the concept of the wmma (versus state), as argued in the previous 
chapter. However, the challenge is hard to articulate without reference to the 
structure of the international system and scholarship, namely the Westphal- 
ian narrative, which Barnett cannot attempt due to the inability, or unwilling- 
ness, to account for structure in his constructivist approach. This is redressed 
in Bamett’s next work, in collaboration with Shibley Telhami. 

In Telhami and Barnett’s edited volume, Jdentity and Foreign Policy in 
the Middle East, the focus is still on constructivist methods, but more nuance 
is applied to the apparent rejection of systemic analysis. Telhami and Barnett 
state that the prevalence of identity politics in the Middle East region helped 
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to make the region seem unique to scholars. Systemic IR theory removes the 
‘uniqueness’ of the region, allowing IR to ostensibly explain it, and this is the 
reason Telhami and Barnett attribute to its popularity. What separates Telha- 
mi and Barnett from the dangers of cultural- and narrative-based explanz- 
tions of the Middle East is the constitutive nature of culture that they con- 
stantly emphasise.*© Rather than a monolithic Islam or a peculiar and stan- 
dardised “Arab mind’, the authors emphasise the fact that terms such as Islam 
or Arabism do not have a causal standing in the behaviour of Arab states, but 
‘conditions the possible and the actual’ .?7 

While constructivist theory affords much more space and power to the 
world of ideas, Telhami and Barnett struggle to separate and define clearly 
the difference between religion, culture and identity. In actuality very little 
attempt is made to understand religion except as related to culture, and then 
primarily only as a reaction to the forces of globalisation.** The lack of 
constructivist theorising on religion highlights where future research might 
go, and certainly an application of constructivist theory to political Islam will 
be central to my argument. However, space must be made for a political 
Islam (in the form of the wma) on the international level, which can only be 
done after recognising and deconstructing the structures in place that remn- 
force the narrative of states in IR. Acknowledgment of systems in this way 
can be dubbed as ‘soft’ constructivism. Such theory does not ignore the state 
or material interests, as Halliday feared, but rather ‘the environment in which 
agents/states take action is social as well as material.” Such a view ac- 
knowledges the material focus of systemic theory, but seeks to supplement i 
rather than displace it—a position I will try to emphasise throughout this 
book. 

Roger Owen’s State, Power and Politics in the Making of the Modem 
Middle East endeavours to analyse state-society relationships in the MENA, 
and this emphasis on the dynamics of state-society interaction is why I have 
located it loosely between a constructivist and Marxist tradition. While Mid: 
dle Eastern states appear to function like European states, Owen argues that 
in most cases Middle Eastern states have quite different relationships with 
their citizens, which then affects their behaviour. * The constructivist influ: 
ence is apparent with Owen’s emphasis on identity. Like Telhami and Bar- 
nett, Owen ties up religion with identity, but distinguishes it from cultur. 
Rather, religion has a prominent place in the building of the state; it 
‘inextricably involved with central questions of identity and of communi! 
values’.*! He applies some depth to his understanding of religion, identifying 
that it is not religious experience, theology, or law that is relevant, only thost 
aspects of the religion that provide ‘motives and programmes for politics! 
action’.* This depth in the understanding of religion is important as | mov’ 
forward; I will argue that the distinction between Islam-as-faith and politic! 
Islam is a distinction which holds the key to the applicability of a transo 
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tional Islamic umma to IR, while a transnational faith or theology remains 
impossible. 

Returning to Owen, he additionally identifies the problem political Islam 
has in defining itself in oppositional terms; in doing so he reinforces Bulliet’s 
notion that Islam in power is an unknown entity, with some notable excep- 
tions like the wilayat al-faqih of Iran, Hamas in Gaza, the Taliban in Afghan- 
istan, Omar al-Bashir and Hassan al-Turabi’s implementation of shari’a in 
the north of Sudan, and most recently the Muslim Brotherhood in Egypt and 
En-Nahda government in Tunisia. As Owen states, 


[T]here is a general air of uncertainty about what a Muslim, or Jewish, polity 
would look like. And this in tum helps to explain some of the widespread 
Opposition to religious movements which might conceivably seize state power 
without anyone being able to know in advance how exactly they would put it 
to use.23 


Owen's approach is a positive step forward, acknowledging structural factors 
more than constructivist theory, yet taking heed of the power of ideas to 
shape reality more than classical Marxist-oriented theory. However, Owen 
still operates within a bounded reality whereby the state as a unit of analysis 
on the international stage is uncontested. He comments that for Islamists, 
‘the gap between religion and politics, religion and the state, impiously 
opened up by Wester interference, had to be closed without delay’.** Here 
is the implicit assumption that the wish to close the gap between religion and 
politics is the quest to close the gap between religion and state. The question 
of the state’s significance to religion, to Islam, is not even present. This is an 
understandable, if fundamental problem of IR scholarship which I will retum 
to after completing my survey of the IR of the MENA. 


Theoretical Pluralism: Foreign Policy Analysis and Realist-Inspired 
Study of the Middle East and North Africa 


The remaining IR works applied to the MENA adopt (greater) theoretical 
pluralism, incorporating much of what I have already mentioned, alongside 
more FPA and realist theory. I will show that an FPA-style approach is very 
capable of rendering religion legible in IR; these approaches distinguish and 
link between domestic and international spheres, allowing for nuance in 
understanding the different claims that political Islam makes on IR. Con- 
versely, I argue that the English School struggles to account for political 
Islam as a source of challenge to the international system as the global 
acceptance of states as units of political organisation is problematically ac- 
companied by a normative acceptance about the desirability of the state. In 
such an understanding, some aspects of political Islam are necessarily seen as 
‘deviant’, especially those that emphasise global religious solidarity over 
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nationalisms. Finally, the more realist-inspired studies of the MENA retum 
us to a materialist understanding of religion as a tool of the state, an instru- 
mental thing to be used by the state for certain ends. While this certainly can 
be seen in many MENA states, which use Islam as a means to stave off 
popular discontent, or to compete with other states for prestige and influence, 
such an instrumental explanation does not capture the challenge and critique 
that political Islam can bring to IR. The theoretical pluralism and nuance 
shown by all these paradigms do begin to show a reflexive understanding 
about the place of knowledge production as problematically focused on the 
global North or the ‘West’, which are themes I will build on later in the 
chapter. 

The first study is that of Gerd Nonneman’s edited volume titled Analyzing 
Middle East Foreign Policies and the Relationships with Europe. Nonneman 
describes his approach as theoretically eclectic, though his emphasis remains 
on FPA which ‘must be multi-level and multi-causal, as well as contextu- 
al’.35 Nonneman’s use of three levels of analysis, domestic, regional and 
international, allows him to incorporate the structural or systemic theories of 
Marxist-inspired theory at the international level, while giving credence to 
the constitutive power of ideologies and religion at the domestic and regional 
levels.36 Islam is rendered as a transnational ideological issue, and thus only 
becomes a foreign policy determinant on the regional level. Its power has 
reduced as state identities have consolidated, but Nonneman argues that 
*[nJever the less, [Islam] may become more problematic in times of crisis, 
not least because of popular pressure’.*’ Most interestingly, Nonneman be- 
gins to suggest a possible bias in IR and FPA scholarship regarding North- 
South politics. This bias sets the agenda for study as ‘Euro-MENA’ relations, 
for example, while the other perspective of ‘*MENA-Euro’ relations remains 
neglected. The opportunity teased at here, which I will examine further in 
this book, is identifying the reason why political Islam does not play out at 
the international level of analysis. I will argue that the answer is a by-product 
of the North-South relationship which Nonneman is referring to, in this in- 
stance played out through a Westphalian narrative that perpetuates the state 
as the only form of social organisation on the international level. 

Louise Faweett’s edited volume, /nternational Relations of the Middle 
East, echoes the critique of Western-centric scholarship of the MENA made 
by Nonneman. Fawcett remarks, optimistically, that ‘International Relations 
scholarship has increasingly freed itself from its Western origins: it has slow- 
ly become “globalised”, with more and more critical voices getting heard’.” 
Unfortunately, this work unwittingly implies that a state-centric approach isé 
globalised IR approach. Undoubtedly the state in IR continues to find pride 
of place in many analyses, but as we will see in the English Schoo! treatment 
of IR, the prevalence of the state as the only form of political organisation in 
the international system does not imply the state is ‘universal’ principle, of 
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that it is packaged with a ‘universal’ set of norms. Rather, the state is univer- 
sally practiced, but behind it is a large body of conflicting norms about the 
value and purpose of the state, which cannot be taken for granted. Returning 
to Fawcett then, while she states that ‘[dJespite its contested, and at times 
fluid properties, the state system in the Middle East has proved remarkable 
for its survival and durability’,*? she is, like Owen earlier, very much sensi- 
tive to the demands of Global IR, but maintains an emphasis on the state. The 
emphasis on state is not, perhaps, a problem for many types of analyses, but 
related to questions of political Islam, as I have argued thus far, it very well 
might be. 

Barry Buzan and Ana Gonzalez-Pelaez’s edited book /nternational Soci- 
ety and the Middle East also adopts a problematic take on the perceived 
‘neutrality’ of the international system (of states), when applied to the Mid- 
dle East. This work is an application of the English School of International 
Relations to a regional subsystem, in the tradition of Buzan’s revival of the 
English School in recent years. Unlike Fawcett, however, the neutrality of 
the state system in Buzan and Gonzalez-Pelaez’s work is not an unspoken 
assumption but is actively argued in Halliday’s contribution, in the first 
chapter of /nternational Society and the Middle East, which I will address 
below. 

Initially it would seem that much of the nuance of Halliday’s The Middle 
East in International Relations carries over to his contribution to this English 
School treatment of the Middle East. For example, he talks about the double 
challenge in applying any paradigm to a specific region, whereby the theory 
must attempt to explain ‘a particular history, state or region’, but also see 
‘how far this specific case . . . itself challenges the theory’.*° Halliday’s 
statement here, in a way, encapsulates the broad thrust of this book: an 
examination of the way political Islam challenges the IR theories used to 
explain it, and an exploration of what engaging these two traditions into a 
dialogue can yield. However, while Halliday acknowledges the way in which 
pan-Islam might challenge territorially based analyses, he does not seek to 
explore how that challenge plays out with the English School. Rather, he 
pushes pan-Islam into a conceptual box that ‘fits’ within the state-based 
analysis of the English School.*! Too much, Halliday claims, is made of 
religious and cultural difference; ‘[iJn no supposedly different cultural or 
religious context are such universal principles as the right of nations to self- 
determination or the sovereignty of states formally or even implicitly re- 
jected’ .*? It appears that Halliday himself struggles to believe this statement, 
as later he writes, 


The European ‘state system’ did indeed spread across the world, but in large 
measure by defeating, subjugating, forming and deforming the societies and 
polities with which it came into contact. The difficulties the modern world has 
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with the non-European world are, therefore, not the result of an incomplete 
spread of Westphalian values, or the resistance of undemocratic, or Islamic, or 
Asiatic societies and polities to democratic values, but to the very character, 
and violence, of that spread itself.43 


The two positions shown here, between on the one hand an assertion that the 
spread of the state system rests on universally accepted principles of sove- 
reignty and self-determination, and on the other hand an acknowledgement 
that the spread of these ‘universal’ principles involved in places considerable 
violence, are ones that I argue this English School treatment of the Middle 
East struggles to reconcile. Halliday attempts to circumvent this tension by 
emphasising the difference between the state system that spread from Europe 
(which for him is universally acceptable), and the nature of that spread, 
referring to, presumably, the violence associated with colonisation and deco- 
lonisation which gave birth to many of the states in the MENA. Without 
further study into the relationship between the use of violence and coercion 
involved in the spread of the state system, and the nature of the system itself, 
the assertion that there is a qualitative difference between the two is som- 
what weak; it implies that violence in the spread of the system has no wider 
bearing on the normative grounding of that system. Put another way, Hall 
day’s emphasis on the distinction between the spread of the system and the 
nature of the system reads as a belief that ‘yes coercion was regrettable, but 
those Middle Eastern states would have adopted the same system on their 
own eventually. Now that they have adopted the state system, it affirms the 
universality of the system.’ Regardless of the narrative Halliday uses to 
inform his history of the state system, he is accepting that Islam bears little 
relevance in the international system; it was ‘acted on’ during the spread of 
the international system, rather than having any agency in the creation of that 
system. 

The next, a theoretically complex and eclectic approach, is an implici! 
synthesis of material factors, constructivist theory and explicit realism, ap- 
parent in Gregory Gause’s work. In Oi/ Monarchies: Domestic and Secunty 
Challenges in the Arab Gulf States, Gause demonstrates a far more devel- 
oped understanding of Islam as a factor, divorced from culture, which has 
bearing upon politics. 

Briefly, Gause claims that the constitutive role of Islam (to which he 
ascribes what I would identify as a level of social and political construct 
vism) is reliant upon the state: ‘the institutions of Islam are now much more 
dependent upon the state, and much more a subordinate part of the stale 
apparatus, than was the case in the past’.44 Gause describes Islam as ‘tamed’ 
and as such it becomes an important part of the state, ‘prov iding institutional 
support and ideological legitimation’.45 In this way Gause is emphasising 
that the role Islam plays in Muslim countries is by no means political! 
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unimportant. Neither is Islam purely a contest on the domestic level; Gause 
points out that ideological competition between Saudi Arabia and Iran, in- 
volving the concept of political Islam, has regional implications in the Per- 
sian Gulf, for example.“ The interplay between political Islam and the state 
is what is important; the fact that the state attempts to control the meaning of 
political Islam as a method of legitimising its rule does not mean that the 
concept is not contested. That this contestation is possible is testament to the 
interplay between the power of ideas and the power of material concerns. 
Before I move on to establishing some of the commonalities between all the 
surveyed applications of IR theories to the Middle East, I will analyse one 
final case, that of Hinnebusch and Ehteshami’s edited work, The Foreign 


Policies of Middle East States. 


Hinnebusch defines his approach as a modified realism: “Realist solutions 
to the problem of order remain more relevant in the Middle East than else- 
where because . . . transnational norms restraining interstate conduct are the 
least institutionalized there’.4” The reason a modified realism is used by 
Hinnebusch is an acknowledgement of the particular circumstances in which 
MENA states were established after World War I. Given the arbitrary nature 
of state boundaries, irredentism, ‘dissatisfaction with the incongruity be- 
tween territorial borders and “imagined communities” ,** is especially preva- 


lent in the Middle East, though it is by no means a phenomenon unique to the 
region. Hinnebusch observes that the ‘state system was imposed on a pre- 
existing cultural and linguistic unity that more or less persists’;#? more expli- 
citly put, he is saying that the existence of a pre-existing trans-national iden- 
tity, whether it be an Arab or Islamic one, combined with a legitimacy deficit 
for Middle Eastern states, requires realism to adapt; the peculiar dynamics of 
irredentism in the Middle East frustrates the national interest traditionally 


assumed by realism. 


Unfortunately, Islam is not dealt with as a religion that helps constitute 
the reality of its believers. Instead it is treated as a surrogate for Arabism,*° 
or is only mentioned as an oppositional force—opposing increased Western 
intervention in the Middle East. The problematic way in which Islam is 
perceived here is evident where the terms “Middle Eastern’ and ‘Islamic’ are 
used interchangeably; in doing so, Hinnebusch is not identifying, as Owen 
does, the ways in which Islam, even in the narrow confines of a trans- 
national ideology in which Owen places it, operates in different ways to 
culture. The adoption of a realist epistemology and methodology, even mod- 
ified ones, leads to an over-emphasis of the power of the state, for ideas are 
only entertained that play within the boundaries and use the vocabulary of 


‘the state’. 


Having reviewed the ways in which Islam is sidelined or subsumed into 
material factors by existing IR scholarship of the MENA, it becomes appar- 
ent that further study of Islam in IR requires a different or at least modified 
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analytical framework to adequately pay heed to the constitutive power of the then, is an Africa with a (loosely) shared history, and Africa as a discursive 
faith. The development of this framework is the focus of the following chap- presence. Of the former, while I am interested in sub-Saharan Africa, the 
ter; for now, I will continue to analyse the ways in which IR literature studies further south of the Sahara one travels, the more diffuse the influence of a 
Islam, this time moving to studies of sub-Saharan Africa. ‘shared history’ becomes, especially regarding the presence and influence of 
Islam in politics and society.*? As a discursive category, perhaps there is 
International Relations, Religion and the African Continent more to work with regarding IR; despite the incredible diversity of the 
| f ] < : African continent, compounded by the diversity of Islamic theory and prac- 
Previously I looked at the Middle East and North Africa, and now the chapter tice I have begun to reference, discursively both Africa and Islam share 
moves to ‘the African continent’—a distinction needs to be made. In desig- something in common, in that they both represent mythical ‘others’, for a 
nating North Africa as part of the MENA, and therefore part of the region for Western ‘self to define itself.‘* Indeed, the self/other distinction is a keen 
many of the above studies, what remains of interest on the continent, to the debate in the IR of Africa, as is explored presently. 
student of political Islam, is sub-Saharan Africa. As René Otayek and Benje- 
min Soares explain about the prevalence of Islam in sub-Saharan Africa, African Marginalisation in International Relations 
Islam has been present in Africa for at least a millennium, and countries such William Brown writes that ‘[a]t best, we are told, “IR theory” misrepresents 
as Somalia and Djibouti, along with Mauritania, have long been nearly entirely or misunderstands African reality, at worst it participates in an exercise of 
Muslim. . . . Today, Muslims constitute a clear majority in most of the coun- neo-colonial theoretical hegemony’.*5 John Anthony Pella Jr. claims that 
tries in the Sahel in West Africa, including Senegal, Mauritania, Mali, and ‘{t)he neglect of Africa within international relations scholarship—and prin- 
Niger. In Sudan, Chad, and Tanzania, Muslims are the largest religious cipally within the discipline’s current trends—is remarkable’.* Whether 
bo wes “Stpanpdecphalen shar poses abi ee: through misrepresentation or neo-colonial hegemony, | will argue that this 
PE Keays and ang os ee an remarkable absence of Africa in IR is not only problematic, but also shares 


many parallels with the absence of religion as an explanatory factor in IR. 
Kevin Dunn argues that ‘[t]he marginalization of Africa by Wester poli- 
cy makers has a correlation in the continent’s marginalization by the domi- 
nant (Westem-produced) IR theories’.*’ Here, emphasis is placed on knowl- 
edge creation in IR as problematic for Africa. As the ‘architects’ of the 
discipline, certainly realists of classical or neo varieties neglected Africa, 
Waltz emphasising great powers, while Morgenthau claiming Africa did not 
have a history before World War II.** Structuralists fare little better for 
Dunn; while Africa might be central in a critique of the exploitative nature of 
the international system, Africa lacks agency; it is always acted upon.*? What 
Dunn refers to by ‘Western-produced’ IR theories is a cause of contention 
among IR scholars of Africa. The debates that occur reflect many of the 
themes that I will engage with as the book proceeds. Just because a theory is 
produced in Europe or the United States, does that mean that it does not 
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The Sahel region of Africa which Otayek and Soares refer to is the belt under 
the Sahara Desert. Sahel derives from the Arabic word for shore, being 
designated as the southern shore of the Sahara. From names of regions to the 
prevalence of Islam, the enduring influence of the Arab world of the MENA 
on sub-Saharan Africa is diverse and eclectic. Indeed, as surveyed in the 
previous chapter’s definition of political Islam, when speaking of the Islamist 
goal of an Islamic state in sub-Saharan Africa, we can speak of Somalia, 
Sudan and Mauritania. Large Muslim minorities in Nigeria, for example, 
highlight the desire, at times, for the implementation of Islamic family law, 
but in countries where Muslims are a minority, Islamists have a hard tim 
persuading the population, Muslim and otherwise, to implement an Islami¢ 


State. /y outside of those historical and cultural contexts? If it d t appl 
eo ‘ ms 4 . y outsi OS istorical and Cultural Cc XI ¢ it does not a PF 
In IR, the distinction between North Africa and sub-Saharan A frica fades PP aa ; ot RES 
Willi 5 e then why not? If it does apply, then how are such claims to be universality 
away. William Brown argues that as problematic as it is to amalgamate the 9 CR a ; 
fifice OF : : aS yee eee, eo + made? As Douglas Lemke explains, ‘[g]reat power bias and untested as- 
politics of an entire continent into ‘African politics’ or ‘African IR’, there ar : F : : . : : A 
. A Fring? . A sumptions of the universality of patterns across the international system have 
some ways to conceive of ‘Africa’ as a whole: ‘as a collective internation®! A . F : ati ar 
: Llecti d 7 : resulted in a deep rift between standard international relations research and 
actor; as a collection of states with (in the “broadest of sweeps”) a shared see ata ; bears a 9 pee 
history; and : an 3. its critics’. The claim that Africa is marginalised in IR is one such nift 
i istory; and as a discursive presence, used by both Africans and outsiders. it ; BA oe v's ae ag eee 
: tional politi d > 52 - : African marginalisation in IR is expertly surveyed by Sophie Harman and 
international politics and policy’.*? My interests lie in political Islam and IR. Ae Par et sion i ‘while Africa is the site of m 
William Brown; their conclusion is that “while Africa is the site of many 


and therefore not in Africa as a collective international actor. What remain’. 
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issue-based studies and provides empirically detailed accounts of intemation- 
al relations, many such accounts remain at arm’s length from core conceptual 
and theoretical debates in IR’.*! In their survey of the reasons given for 
Africa’s absence in IR, Harman and Brown note that it is either (1) a ‘sinof 
omission’ or (2) ‘a lack of “fit between the discipline’s theoretical con- 
structs and African realities’.°? The sin of omission is possible to remedy, 
Harman and Brown claim that data on African states is hard to come by 
given the turbulent political atmosphere in which some African governments 
operate. However, I would argue that such data being hard to come by only 
reinforces the fact that research questions emphasise state-based scholarship. 
Where data is available, the focus of IR scholars on certain categories of 
organisation, like the state, can mean they are looking at the wrong actors. 
Where legal states exist, de facto governance is carried out by groups other 
than the ‘official’ government, but nevertheless, ‘official’ data is used. This 
focus on the wrong actors, Lemke argues, can explain why IR scholars use 
bad data when available, or ignore African examples altogether due to miss- 
ing data. 
Addressing the notion that there is a lack of fit between IR and Africa is 
more problematic. Harman and Brown argue that this lack of fit could be 
explained by three reasons: (1) that IR maintains a Wester bias; (2) that 
liberal theoretical underpinnings promote some sort of agenda for Africa; and 
(3) that the state in Africa does not coincide with the theory of state in IR* 
All of these points relating to Africa and IR are of interest for our discussion 
of political Islam and IR. As outlined in the introduction, it is understandings 
Of liberal individualism versus communitarian understandings of IR, and the 
State versus the wmma which contribute to consistent oversight about the 
place of religion and specifically political Islam in IR theory. Regarding 
“Westem’ bias, Harman and Brown also mention knowledge production asé 
factor. As the authors explain, 


Such Western bias is reinforced by profound inequalities in the production of 
IR knowledge itself .. . a wealth of commentary on Africa is not from 
Africa. While geographical location and origin do not guarantee good scholar- 


ship, such undemiable bias remains an ongoing problem for a discipline that 
addresses the world as a whole.°* 


Such issues around knowledge production is echoed by Acharya in his call 
for Global IR, and here again is another point of convergence between the 
IR of Africa and the study of political Islam. But the claims of Westem bids 
are problematic in that they can be used to argue for essentialism for one 0! 
the other ‘side’ of this ‘selffother’ dichotomy. Either we can argue that the 
state system is European in its historical and cultural roots, and therefor 


Europe is unique in its position as instigator of the international system, of 
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we can argue that Africa is unique in its experiences, which explains why the 
international system cannot apply on the continent. Either claim, as we will 
see in the next chapter, is highly problematic. As Brown warns, ‘The double 
act of portrayal of Europe as essentially in accord with received theories, and 
of an African reality which is essentially different, cannot help but exoticise 

Africa and only widens the gulf between the IR mainstream and Africanist 

writings’.©7 

Other ways in which we might conceive of a marginal Africa in IR are 
endogenous to the continent. Ian Taylor speaks of structuralist studies which 
emphasise the inequality of the international system, especially the use of 
Structural Adjustment Programmes (SAPs) by International Financial Insti- 
tutions (IFIs) in many African countries, to force changes in economic and 
political policies in exchange for monetary loans. Taylor argues that such 
studies forget why SAPs were introduced in the first place; structuralist stud- 
ies which look to the ‘evil’ of the international system to explain Africa’s 
marginalisation in IR, for Taylor, forget “gross malgovernance and the immi- 
nent bankruptcy of many states on the continent’® as the precursor to SAPs. 
Rather, for Taylor, the governing elites in African states are responsible for 
the economic, political and social problems in many African states, ‘the end 
result being Africa’s continued subjugation in the global community’.°? It is 
not that external factors do not have an influence in Africa’s marginalisation 
in IR; in fact Taylor argues that *[p}romoting liberalization in Africa while 
keeping the West’s doors closed to Africa’s products is cynical and must 
come to an end’.7° 

On the other side of these discussions are those who reject or heavily 
qualify the claim that Africa is marginal in IR. Complete rejection seems 
difficult, as the neo-realist position of Stefan Andreasson demonstrates. An- 
dreasson’s focus on strong and weak states results in an argument in com- 
plete contrast to that of Dunn, wherein ‘Africa’s widespread problems of 
weak [states], by comparison to other regions . . . explains its historical 
experiences of colonial domination and neo-colonial subordination’.’! This 
quite remarkable assertion is cyclical in the sense that ‘Africa was colonised 
because it was weak, and it is now weak because it was colonised’. Either 
way, aS weak international actors African states may be subjugated, but they 
are not marginalised; they have a prominent place as the play-thing of great 
powers. Suffice to say, such a view maintains its position based on a narrow 
definition of what it means to be marginal, namely, that the inability to act or 
shape an agenda is not an indication of being marginalised, rather marginal- 
isation is manifest as being acted upon. 

The qualified resistance to claims that Africa is marginalised in IR is 
more interesting. In the same year as publishing the journal article ‘Blind 
Spots in Analyzing Africa’s Place in World Politics’, explored above, Taylor 
along with Paul Williams also argued that Africa was not marginal to IR; ‘the 
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continent has in fact been dialectically linked, both shaping and being shaped 
by international processes and structures’.72 In this sense, it is much like the 
claims of Western bias discussed above, that rest upon notions of ‘self’ and 


examine the IR literature of the region in the hopes of discovering further 
‘other’. Such claims maintain that the position of disadvantaged ‘other’ (Aé 


synergies with the critique of the IR of the MENA and Africa. 


Tica) is a position on the margins, but in being part of the dialectic of ‘self ee ea een Southeast Asia 

other’ (Europe/Africa, United States/Africa, etc.), it is essential. In his book, As a geographic region, South and Southeast Asia are remarkable regarding 
The International Relations of Sub-Saharan Africa, Taylor argues that the diverse interactions between Islam and formal state politics. Malaysia 
‘African elites have generally proved themselves excellent arch-manipulators and Indonesia both blend democratic politics and Islamic rhetoric in innova- 
of the international system’.”> Much like Lemke’s explanation of bad or tive ways—Malaysia boasts impressive economic development and tries to 
missing data to explain Africa’s absence in IR, Taylor and Williams ar 


‘export’ to other Muslim countries its mixture of economic liberalism and 
conservative modernity, ‘comprising a form of virtuous syncretism between 
universal modernity and Islam’.’° In Indonesia, the Muslim population is 
greater than the total population of the entire Middle East, yet Indonesian 
thinkers are not part of the ‘canonical’ Islamist thinkers. The only other 
Muslim majority state in the region is Brunei, but it is ‘Indonesian and 


Malaysian discourses [which] dominate the Southeast Asian Islamic scholar- 
Islam in Africa is not addressed in the literature I have covered above ly scene’.”” Moving to South Asia, to include the Indian subcontinent, the 


: h 3 f , impact of Pakistani thought on political Islam, specifically that of Maulana 
yet — on ere <7 tT coat pete ef Maududi, is extensive. Pakistan itself has endured military coups and a state- 
continent ve aes ete are the MENA is not seen as extremely periphenl led Islamisation process. I have already touched upon the work of Maududi, 
“ ee tcica i ean eciaived abeiepet which Islam plays outin and will return to his ideas and their relation to IR later in the book. This 
in IR, wl ca is, W 


critical of the state-centrism of political analyses of Africa, claiming that 
‘many analyses of Africa’s place in world politics suffer from an inability to 
conceptualize processes, events and structures that fall within the realm of 
what is usually considered private, illegal or-—worse—mundane and apolit- 
ical’.74 The notion that IR might too willingly designate objects of analysis 
as apolitical is one that I argue also applies to religion and political Islam. 


those IR studies, and discuss what might be overlooked in those studies given Aare enes a ee ce dialeysia and Indonesia to discuss. 
the secular bias in IR. Islam in Africa, however, is not addressed in the IR SouthasstiAsiayReligionand international Relations 
literature: this literature is struggling to make itself relevant to a discipline 
which largely uses the continent as an empirical example, or ignores it alto In IR, the region of Southeast Asia, like sub-Saharan Africa, provides some- 
gether. The point, however, is not to dismiss all IR theory as irrelevant to what of a conundrum for the discipline. On the one hand, the states of 
Africa, or dismiss all instances of Islamism in Africa as irrelevant to IR. As Southeast Asia seem to embrace the institution building that characterises a 
t Brown points out regarding IR in Africa, ‘(w]e should not be surprised if liberal world order. In particular, the Association of Southeast Asian Nations 
neorealism fails to provide everything we need to know about West Afne. (ASEAN), reports in article one of its charter that its purpose is ‘To maintain 
or Western Europe for that matter. The question is, does it provide some and enhance peace, security and stability and further strengthen peace-orient- 
useful insights?’ 75 Broadly sympathetic to Brown’s position here, | will nol ed values in the region’. ’* ASEAN appears to typify the liberal peace-build- 
insist that ‘Islamic IR’ is a different, unique and ‘authentic’ articulation of ing model that relies on institutional rulemaking to bind states into pacific 
for Muslim peoples, but rather ask whether it provides any useful insights. actions, if not embedding the notion of peace as a norm. On the other hand, 
Nor will | argue that IR ‘doesn’t work’ when explaining political Islam this same liberal ideology is often challenged domestically as a ‘foreign’ 
(implicitly accepting that it does work in explaining politicised Christianity element, casting ‘modernity’ as a Western condition, and indigenous modes 
in Europe, for example). Rather, political Islam is only the tool used 10 of production or social relations as more ‘authentic’. In Indonesia, for 
unlock problematic elements of IR that were there to begin with, and which example, this challenge to liberal ideology is encapsulated by political Islam, 
apply outside of the context of political Islam. Indeed, the convergence o! ‘as a major articulator of social justice issues in relation the social contradic- 
some of the clements of the critique of African IR, and the critique of polit 


tions associated with rapid capitalist development in the late twentieth centu- 
ry’.*® Adding to the forces of liberal economy versus social justice, ‘the 


region has been subjected to two centrifugal forces of globalization: one 
nationalistic and the other wmmatic’.*! 


cal Islam and IR, shows the extent to which I am engaging in a dialogut 
which is much larger than the specific ‘case’ of political Islam or Africa, 
case that will be examined in more detail in later chapters. Currently, I wi! 
return to another potential source for Islamist politics, Southeast Asia, at 


>. 
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Political Islam in the region functions much as it does in sub-Saharan both the notions of power (pluralist) and community (solidarist), Quayle 
Africa and many MENA states, that is, as a protest movement. However, points out that solidarism is not especially useful, as it is too concerned with 
Southeast Asia does offer some examples of a more proactive, though I use human rights and offers little in regards to how deeper cooperation can be 
the term loosely, use of Islamic solidarity. ‘[O]ne could argue that Indone- achieved in other areas. She goes on to write that ‘the ES [English School] 
sian and Malaysian discourses dominate the Southeast Asian Islamic scholar- can already envisage non-liberal bases for solidarism, such as identity, eco- 
ly scene’,*? and Malaysia represents the case of political Islam in IR par nomics and functional cooperation, but needs more input on the extent to 
excellence. Malaysia agitates for greater cooperation amongst Muslim states. which such bases can support a level of consensus strong enough to bear the 
During the premiership of Mahathir Mohamad (1981-2003) Malaysian poli- beginnings of an enforcement process’. It is here that Southeast Asia can 
cy showed frustration with the stagnation of the OIC, and became a founding enrich the English School, providing a means to conceive of solidarism 

member of the D-8 Organization of Economic Cooperation in 1997.™ The D- which is not based ina human rights discourse. 

8, a collaboration of Turkey, Egypt. Iran. Indonesia, Pakistan, Bangladesh Pointing out that the English School is sensitive to issues of culture and 
and Nigeria, is an interstate organisation that is an implicit critique of the identity, Quayle argues that the attempt by ASEAN leaders to develop a top- 
OIC, though it ‘remains highly inefficient relative to its initial aims’ As down regional identity is rather weak. Such top-down regional identity build- 
with any discussion of political Islam in IR. Malaysia's rhetoric in favour of ing must make little Bs of Islam as a marker of identity, given the diverse 
the umma is mitigated by its actions. As Delfolie notes, ‘[in] 2012, with the range of faiths present in Southeast Asia. However, as I pointed out earlier 
exception of Indonesia, no Muslim-majority country was among the top-e with regards to Malaysia, top-down Islamisation is a domestic practice tied to 

most important trading partners of Malaysia’.** Malaysia encapsulates the nation-building. *! When dealing with religion, Quayle’s study somewhat | 
analytical problem in accounting for political Islam in IR: is political Islam problematically combines ethnicity and religion as ‘[t]hese two markers . . . 
tool for maximising state interests, or is it a ‘genuine’ phenomenon that are often extraordinarily difficult to pull apart on the ground, especially in 
represents an alternative way of ‘doing’ IR? Indeed, so-called state Islamist conflict situations, and partly ‘because the discourses that seek to explain 
tion, including Malaysia’s foreign policy preference towards the umma. is them are very similar’. While I am broadly sympathetic to such treatment 
entangled with domestic competition to manipulate Islamic language and of these identity markers, especially regarding their interaction with national- 
symbols to gamer votes in general elections. ** Joseph Chinyong Liow char ism and nation-building in post-colonial states, conflating ethnicity and relig- 
aS ies of democratic politics in Malaysia asian “lala ion proves difficult at the intra- and super-state levels. Beyond the domestic, 
dynami z political Islam can be a potent transnational phenomenon which engenders, 


for good or ill, a sense of commonality and ‘we feeling’ separate from (and 
sometimes in direct opposition to) ethnic identities. Following my critique of 
the English School’s approach to the MENA, it is not that the English School 
lacks the tools to deal with such a ‘non-Western’ world as political Islam, but 
lacks, perhaps, exposure to the ideas and practices which constitute Islam at 
the international level. In Southeast Asia, the conflation of ethnicity and 
religion necessarily relegates political Islam to a domestic factor, only ‘overt- 
ly internationalized when it involves terrorism or destabilizing refugee 
flows’.® Reducing political Islam to outbreaks of violence, especially in 
social analysis, risks moving Islam as a motivating factor into the category of 
barbaric ‘other’.** The record in Southeast Asia is somewhat different, as I 
will continue with exploring with reference to Indonesia and Malaysia. 

Both Indonesia and Malaysia have displayed parts embrace, rejection and 
innovation regarding secularism. As colonial states they were subjected to a 
policy of secularisation by their masters, partially as a bulwark against insur- 
rections based on pan-Islamic loyalties.°> In gaining independence, Islam 
was both a marker of ‘traditional’ (read backwards) civic life, and a marker 
of indigenous resistance to colonial powers. In Indonesia, neither of the 


race’ between ruling and opposition parties.*? Such a race has ‘caused demo- 
cratic processes to give rise to patently undemocratic outcomes’, the even 
tual outcome of this race will have a lasting impact on Islamism’s histoncal 
record with democracy. Bringing the discussion back to IR, the fact that such 
issues are discussed in the scholarly literature goes some way to showmg 
how the discipline does engage with the themes pertinent to political Islam 
the region. I will continue by exploring the specifics of IR engagement with 
political Islam in Southeast Asia. 

Linda Quayle’s English School approach to Southeast Asia is particularly 
promising as a reflexive piece of work. In her book, Southeast Asia and the 
English School of International Relations: A Region-Theory Dialogue, she 
takes as a starting point the notion that the English School is critiqued for is 
State-centrism and its inability to develop into a ‘grand theory’. Quayle takes 
Southeast Asia as an opportunity to deal with these unexplored issues. A! 
once she is using the English School as a lens to view the region but also, and 
importantly, she is using the region to inform the theory. In this reading. 
Southeast Asia represents two narratives: One. power, is more familiar to the 
student of IR; the second is community, as seen by ASEAN, for example.” 
While the English School solidarist-pluralist divide helps to conceptualis¢ 
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above poles were realised, though the organisation Darul Islam fought for an 
Islamic: state from 1948.% That Indonesia was fertile ground for secular 
Islamic innovation is partially explained by the Cold War. In an environment 
where being an unbeliever was one step removed from being a Communist(a 
capital offence during the Cold War), critique of authoritarian capitalism 
came through Islam.*? Harun Nasution (1919-1998) and Nurcholish Madjid 
(1939-2005) were two of Indonesia’s most prominent religious thinkers, 
both of whom navigated the secular/religious divide in inventive ways, 
which still bear their mark on political [slam in Southeast Asia. * 

Of the first, Nasution’s position bears more than a passing resemblance to 
my own, as Ahmed Fauzi describes, “Nasution became an apologist for relig- 
ious pluralism, Greek philosophy, and secularism 4 la Kemal Ataturk and Ali 
Abd al-Raziq’.% For Nasution, Islam is not a truth contained within scnp- 
ture, but is conditional upon time and place. Such a contextual position 
echoes that of the second Indonesian thinker, Nurcholish, who advocated 
secularism ‘as a religiously purifying process’, but rejected secularism “as 4 
belief system carrying atheistic and humanistic implications’.'° What has 
resulted in Southeast Asia is the interaction of Islam and state which is 
neither secular as understood in ‘the West’, nor is it an Islamic state as 
pursued by fundamentalist Islamists. Indeed, those Islamists who did not 
engage in democracy have remained on the fringes. '®! Malaysia's first prime 
minister, Tunku Abdu! Rahman, claimed that Malaysia was not an Islamic 
State as traditionally understood. However, in 2001 Prime Minister Mahathir 
Mohamad announced that Malaysia was unapologetically an Islamic state, a 
claim justified by Malaysian religious scholars under considerable and ongo- 
ing controversy.!°2 While some Islamists use political Islam as a means to 
Teject what they understand as political and economic modemity, Southeast 
Asia highlights that ‘Islam might be better placed as offering a more encom- 
passing vision of modernity itself” .'°* 

Now I will bring together the various critiques offered to the underlying 
problem that Islam faces when articulated on the international level: the 
legacy and power of the state system. 


The Westphalian Narrative in International Relations Scholarship 


One of the claims I can derive from the study of the MENA, sub-Saharan 
Africa and Southeast Asia in IR is that in using the nation-state as its unit of 
analysis, IR demands that political Islam define itself in similar terms to be 
accepted or be considered a legitimate subject by the discipline. Put crudely, 
political Islam must ‘play the game’, at least a little, to be considered 
‘legitimate’ theory. 

Piscatori notes that Muslim elites were keen to accept and adopt the 
nation-state system; it granted them supposed immunity from external pow 
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ers and /egitimacy externally. '°* Such a position of necessity is one echoed 
by Maududi, who while scornful of the nation-state, saw it as necessary for 
his native India to be able to gain independence from the British Empire. The 
nation-state, however, was not to be an end point in and of itself. Instead, 
having achieved independence the Muslim states could begin to unify again 
without interference from colonial powers. '°5 While the first part of his vi- 
sion was realised, and independence was gained, the second phase never 
really materialised. Muslim states, as Ayubi notes, give no special treatment 
to fellow Muslim states, territorial sovereignty is adhered to and there is no 
preferential treatment between Muslim states in economic terms. !° Given 
the advent of supra-national organisations, especially, for example, the Euro- 
pean Union (EU), it may be possible to talk of a European umma already 
existing. !°? A group of nation-states in this instance united on common nor- 
mative grounds (which would be the unity easiest achieved in a Muslim 
umma) as well as, substantially and originally, economic and some judicial 
grounds. This being the case, is may be possible for a Muslim umma to 
coalesce from the state-centric foundations in IR that have been evidenced in 
the preceding review of IR studies of Muslim majority areas of the world, an 
assertion I will explore in later chapters. 

In the discipline of IR the dominance of power, self-interest and material 
factors (otherwise put, the dominance of neo-realism) often closes the doors 
to other, less well articulated themes in the relations of states. Globalisation 
here represents a contemporary challenge whereby ‘sovereignty and nation- 
states are undergoing severe delimitation and mutation’.!°* Former UN Sec- 
retary-General Boutros Boutros-Ghali wrote his now infamous Agenda for 
Peace over two decades ago in 1992, within which he highlights the predica- 
ment for the ‘old’ Westphalian ideal. He stated that 


The foundation-stone of this work [maintenance of international peace and 
security] is and must remain the State. Respect for its fundamental sovereignty 
and integrity are crucial to any common international progress. The time of 
absolute and exclusive sovereignty, however, has passed. !°% 


Rather than claim, as Boutros-Ghali did, that the time of absolute sovereignty 
has passed (if indeed it ever existed in practice), my starting point is to 
recognise that at the least, the world exists in a period of flux. As notions of 
Sovereignty are changing, the opportunities for alternative theories of IR 
proliferate. The chance to bend conceptual boundaries and reshape the disci- 
pline, if only slightly, is far more achievable than was so when Maududi 
envisioned a Muslim umma sprouting from the various nationalistic projects 
at the end of Empire. Indeed, Mandaville’s assertion that ‘the authority of 
Statist politics is currently under threat from a variety of . . . transformations 
which serve to disembed political identities from national contexts and also 
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D stretch social relations across time and space’,!'° reads almost exactly as the 
challenge the wmma construct brings to IR. 


The Legacy of Westphalia 


While the Western state system appears to be the dominant mould to conduct 
international relations, it is not the only instance of IR available for study. As 
such, it is worth analysing briefly, how the state system became the prevail- 
ing instance of IR. Political modernity was achieved, so the story goes, with 
the advent of the modern state system, which coalesced in the seventeenth 
century with the Treaty of Westphalia. This development came with far more 
than the idea of territorial sovereignty; the fifteenth, sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries saw ‘the birth of modern capitalism, modem science and 
technology and [Christian Protestantism]’.''! In this narrative of develop- 
ment, political modernity is seen as a progression, “from the mythical to the 
scientific, from the barbaric to the rational/democratic, from the constrained, 
ordered subject to the utilitarian individual “free to choose””.''? Taking these 
binary distinctions as staple in IR, a community is looked down on that does 
not develop or articulate its politics in the mould that Europe did in the 
seventeenth century. Jim George speaks of the “post-Kantian sovereign 
man’? who represents the rationale for states in Hobbes’s anarchical world 
For him, this is the moment where the absolute pursuit of rationalism, ‘logo- 
centrism’, became embedded in Western thought.''* This logocentrism is 
apparent in IR especially, which Assis Malaquias describes as “fundamental- 
ly ascientific attempt to explain—and, if possible, predict—the behavior of 
states in the complex relationships with each other’.''’ Here the logocentnsm 
is twofold: first is the emphasis on scientific explanation, and secondly is the 
emphasis on states, a far more subversive example which typifies the state- 
centrism in IR theory in broad terms, and realism and its variants more 
Specifically. As such, ‘the Kantian moment represents not just Enlightenment 
progress, potential, and openness but also devastating closure, the closure of 
critical, historical, and social reflection upon critiques, histories and soci- 
eties’. 116 

Kayaoglu argues that if the peace of Westphalia created an international 
Society, it did so by creating a normative divergence between these ‘civil- 
ised’ states and the rest of the world; ‘[nJon European states, lacking this 
European culture and social contract, remained in anarchy until the European 
states allowed them to join the international society’.''7 In this way, ‘intema- 
tional relations’, with its suppositions about sovereignty and secularism, is 
not truly “intemnational’. The legacy of Westphalia, perhaps, is the legacy of 
lack of global pluralism in the discipline. IR, according to Kayaoglu, should 
abandon the Westphalian narrative for four reasons 
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1. Itmisrepresents the emergence of the modem international system. 

2. Its state-centrism can lead to misdiagnoses of many aspects of IR. 

3. It prevents the theorising of cross civilisational interdependencies as 
many ‘international’ norms are posited as transcendental. 

4, It prevents the development of global pluralism in the discipline. ''* 


Points three and four are the most relevant to this book; if articulating an 
Islamic IR is to be attempted, a key component will be the ‘cross civilisation- 
al’ dialogue between, in this example, the state and umma. The term ‘cross 
civilisational’ is problematic however, as it can easily be misunderstood to 
resonate with an essentialist character. Mandaville summarises a similar 
point to Kayaoglu in such a way to avoid misunderstanding; he claims that 


As the sovereign nation-state system began to reproduce itself in parts of the 
world culturally and historically distinct from Europe—settings possessing 
their own understandings of how religion and politics do or do not fit togeth- 
er—it was inevitable that tensions would flare around the question of secular- 


ism. !!9 


Reconciling a place for religion in IR will be one of the main challenges of 
this book, but rather than a broad statement about reconciling ‘Islam’ with 
‘the West’, I will attempt to specifically engage the uwmma and the state in 
dialogue. Reconciliation is only one result of that dialogue, and we should 
not pre-empt the analysis by assuming it is possible or even desirable. Be- 
yond this, a second challenge the uwmma poses, if indirectly, to the interna- 
tional system is the notion of the community over the individual, which has 
been teased at in some of the IR approaches to Muslim regions, above. 


LIBERAL INDIVIDUALISM, THE UMMA AND 
COMMUNITARIANISM 


Liberalism is a term that is not well defined in IR, though it is a term that 

permeates the discipline. Michael Doyle wrote in the late 1980s that ‘[t]here 

is no canonical description of liberalism’.!7° Yet, the entire Western political 
system is founded on its principles, that is, the principles of the European 
Enlightenment. '?! The fundamental pillar of liberalism is the respect for 
individual autonomy. '2? This respect leads to a collection of rights that dif- 
ferentiate liberal states from other, non-liberal states; these include, but are 
not limited to, ‘equality before the law, free speech and other civil liberties, 
private property, and elected representation’.'23 As noted in the previous 
chapter, there exists the notion that to the values of the liberal state Islam is 
‘repellent and strange’;!** political Islam and liberalism are perceived to 
provide competing discursive opportunities. !25 
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The lowest common denominator in a liberal world view is the individual 
(citizen). '?6 When free, these individuals can come together and form society 
later. For Islam the modus operandi is reversed: Society is assumed to exist 
already, an Islamic society that is, and its aim on the social level is to bring 

individual Muslims into that society. !27 Returning to the liberal foundation of 
the individual, the idea of individuals as ‘sole generators of their wants and 
preferences’ !?8 is misleading; individuals are, at the very least, influenced by 
| their surroundings as much as they constitute them. This leads to a distinction 
between autonomy and freedom. 

Autonomy, or negative liberty, is perhaps best exemplified by John Mill 

who states ‘that there ought to exist the fullest liberty of professing and 
discussing, as a matter of ethical conviction, any doctrine, however immoral 
it may be considered’.!*° Freedom, or positive liberty, on the other hand, 
would see the highest goal of society to prevent any extemal factor imping- 
ing on an individual’s decisions. As such, a transcendental authority is r- 
quired to coerce society towards some goal “which they [society] would, if 
they were more enlightened, themselves pursue, but do not, because they are 
blind or ignorant or corrupt’. °° What is important for my discussion here is 
that liberalism is not just about autonomy. Liberalism does not provide Isl2- 
mists with a way to achieve agency (in IR or otherwise); it provides theme 
particular way to achieve agency; it is an exercise in power. In this liber 
exercise in power, secularism reigns supreme, for if liberal individuals need 
to be sole generators of their wants and needs, that individual needs to be 
divorced from religion. 

Removing secularism from liberalism helps to reconcile it with Islam. As 
liberalism is concerned with ‘tolerance, individual liberty, and rights’ and 
secularism with ‘separating life or politics from religious concerns’, a less 
secular liberalism may well lead to an Islamic liberalism. '*! The dominance 
of liberal ideals in IR scholarship means that the debate is almost always ont 
of either ‘how best to raise Islam to a level whereby it is compatible with 
liberalism’, or a zero-sum conceptualisation whereby only liberalism or Is- 
lam can exist in contemporary international politics. I will attempt the re- 
verse; much in the same way as the state versus umma debate, I will endes- 
vour to develop a form of political Islam and then assess the ways in which 
liberalism falls short of its schema. In doing so, the hope is to enter the two 
positions into a dialogue where it might be seen how and why liberalism 
IR (and as we will see, also political Islam) can be an impediment to ‘global’ 
thinking. 

It might be that political Islam is capable of offering its own conceptica 
of humanity as an alternative to the conception of humanity monopolised by 
liberalism, a concept of humanity that rests on a different understanding of 
the individual than liberalism, as alluded to earlier in this section. This being 
the case, then to engage political Islam with liberalism in the contemporary 
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political environment may give Islam a greater degree of agency in IR, mov- 
ing it away from the category of ‘other’ to IR’s ‘self’, and through dialogue 
incorporate both libraries of ideas into a ‘Global IR’. Such a dialogue would 
form the ‘glue’ to mesh an Islamic union and secular, liberal union together, 
less problematically, perhaps, than the current glue of liberalism in the inter- 


national system. 
CONCLUSIONS 


In this chapter I surveyed how IR conceptualises political Islam in three 
Muslim majority regions of the world: the MENA, sub-Saharan Africa and 
Southeast Asia (Malaysia and Indonesia specifically). It appears, however, 
that political Islam is not considered in the IR of sub-Saharan Africa; the 
continent as a whole ‘remain[s] at arm’s length from core conceptual and 
theoretical debates in IR’.'? That is, African states are present as case stud- 
ies, especially regarding the effect of neo-liberal economics, state formation 
and state reform, but conceptually the continent does not inform ‘internation- 
al’ politics. This perception is changing. Even in my survey, those arguing 
for Africa’s relevance highlight a number of ways in which the experience 
African states and peoples might be cause for reassessment of the category o 
state as the unit of analysis in IR. Moreover, these African experiences might 
trouble some of the ‘universal’ aspects of IR theory, asking us to reassess our 
understanding of the international system, its origins, and its benefits. These 
are not trivial conceptual tasks, and as such we might be able to point to 
some ways in which the African continent is engaged with conceptual de- 
bates in IR. This is perhaps an optimistic reading of the situation; such 
scholarship remains on the periphery, coalescing around the Critical IR sub- 
field. Regardless, being so marginal means that while my goal was to assess 
how IR conceptualises and interacts with political Islam in sub-Saharan Afri- 
ca, political Islam was nowhere to be seen in these discussions, taking as they 
were the entirety of Africa to argue for relevance in IR. '*3 Africanist studies 
of course disaggregate the continent and deal extensively with the position of 
Islam vis-a-vis politics, and these studies were drawn upon in the previous 
chapter’s definition of political Islam. 

The IR studies of the MENA were more fruitful regarding political Islam. 
Here I argued that despite the variety of theoretical approaches applied, 
political Islam as a factor in IR was limited. Reasons varied from treating 
political Islam as epiphenomenal to limiting its scope to the domestic to 
arguing its irrelevance as a non-material factor. 

Regarding Southeast Asia, the analysis of two key Muslim majority 
states, Malaysia and Indonesia, reveal some very interesting and innovative 
ways in which Islam and the umma are used to push an international agenda 
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which counters:*Western’ dominance. Part of this agenda is the notion that 
modernities are different, and that an ‘Islamic’ modernity is possible within 
the current state system, rather than in opposition or rejection of it (is the 
latter being common in the fundamentalist strand of Islamism). Importantly, 
religion was considered as a factor in the IR of the region, though at times it 
is conflated with ethnicity in a way which helps analysis of the domestic, but 
hinders consideration of the international. 

What united the approaches of all the regions covered was a subtle (or not 
so subtle) ‘othering’ of the geography/people’religion. This aspect of IR is 
fundamental in claims of Eurocentrism and secular bias, which | will unpack 
and address in the following chapter, as I try to develop a way out of ‘self 
other’ dichotomies when studying IR. 

It is important to remember that while I argued that the studies/theones 
approaches discussed may have been deficient in their conceptualisation of 
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§. For example, in Sudan, see R. S. O’Fahey, ‘Islamic Hegemonies in the Sudan: Sufism, 
Mahdism and Islamism’, in Muslim Identity and Social Change in Sub-Saharan Africa, ed. 
Louis Brenner (London; Hurst & Company, 1993), 31-33. 

9. There are many studies carried out, primarily by Muslim authors, on the historical 
narrative of Islamic international relations, siyar in Arabic, but these rarely provide insight on 
how Islam might play out in the modern world. See for example Ahmed Bsoul Labeeb, “Theory 
of Intemational Relations in Islam’, Digest of Middle East Studies 16, no. 2 (2007) and *Abdul- 
Hamid AbuSulayman, Towards an Islamic Theory of International Relations: New Directions 

for Methodology and Thought (Herndon, VA: International Institute of Islamic Thought, 1993). 
Bassam Tibi is notable for his discussions of Islam’s place in international politics. His work is 
‘more attuned to the critique of Islamism (especially the position of din wa dawla advocates), 
than to a critique of political modernity. While I am broadly sympathetic to his positions, it will 
become evident in my discussion of poststructuralism that I am navigating a different divide 
i igion) than Tibi (modernity/religion). See for example Bassam Tibi, /s- 
lam's Predicament with Modernity: Religious Reform and Cultural Change (London: Rout- 
ledge, 2009); Bassam Tibi, The Challenge of Fundamentalism: Political Islam and the New 
World Disorder (London: University of California Press, 1998); Bassam Tibi, /s/am in Global 
Politics: Conflict and Cross-civilizational Bridging (Abingdon: Routledge, 2012). 
10. Louise Fawcett, ‘Introduction: The Middle East and International Relations’, in /nterna- 


religion in IR, political Islam is not an all-encompassing phenomenon that 
colours the politics of all Muslim peoples. Rather, the omission/distortion of 
political Islam is problematic for students of globalised political Islam who 
find IR unable to effectively analyse the object of their enquiry. That is not to 
say that the IR of the regions in question is therefore unproblematic. Rather, 
the IR studies of the MENA, sub-Saharan Africa and to some extent South- 
east Asia begin to paint a picture of an IR which is Eurocentric in its assump- 
tions of liberalism, secularism, and the state. The implication of this Eur- 
centrism is an inability to accept different categories of analysis which, as in 
the example of political Islam (though this is by no means the only example 
of a different category of analysis), animate the behaviour of a great many 
people. Bringing these differences into dialogue with IR in the hope of em- 
bracing a ‘Global IR” will be my goal for the remainder of the book. 
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Chapter Four 


A Framework for Studying Religion in 
International Relations 


Turner tells us that it is contemporary living, rather than theories, that pose a 
threat to religion. It is Tina Turner and Coca-Cola that will bring about the 
corruption of faith, rather than ‘rational arguments and rational inspection of 
presuppositions and the understanding of Western secularism’.! But my 
father is a big fan of Tina Tumer and is very much still a Muslim (with a 
beard and everything). The contemporary world with its shortening of time 
and space has not, as per theories of secularism, reduced the importance of 
religion in the modem world.? The binaries that we rely on to distinguish 
between the ‘(post)modern’ world, represented here by Tina Turner and 
Coca-Cola, and the ‘old world’ of religion, which in reference to Islam 
means headscarves, violence (as if ‘modern’ peoples did not commit vio- 
lence) and beards (unless you are not my dad and are in fact a fashionable 
young man in thick-rimmed spectacles and a flannel shirt). Talal Asad chal- 
lenges us to discard such binaries: 


What politics are promoted by the notion that the world is nor divided into 
modern and nonmoderm, into West and non-West? What practical options are 
opened up or closed by the notion that the world has no significant binary 
features, that it is, on the contrary, divided into overlapping, fragmented cul- 
tures, hybrid selves, continuously dissolving and emerging social states?* 


Asad’s challenge is what I try to address in this chapter, developing a con- 
ceptual framework which will be employed to study political Islam and IR 

This framework takes two positions which are otherwise binary opposites, 
Islam with its claims to universalism, and poststructuralism with its rejection 
of such universalism, and shows the similarities between these positions. The 
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similarities, as we will see, rest in their shared critique of IR and its founds. 
tions of political modernity. The exploration of Islamic’ poststructuralist syt- 
thesis will also lead me to address the place of religion in the study of R 
presenting a way in which to study political Islam specifically. and religion 
more generally, in the discipline. 

Briefly. by way of summary, I have outlined the position of this study as 
second-order IR theorising. To make conceptual space for my endeavour | 
will be engaging with poststructuralism. influenced by the work of Fou 
cault.* 1 will argue that Islam and poststructuralism converge in the critique 
of IR, but diverge in the construction of alternatives, before moving on w 
arguing the reasons for studying religion in IR. opening another necessary 
space with regards to the secularism of the discipline. After creating this 
conceptual space, I will expand on the method used to unpack concepts in 


this newly created space. specifically, the use of constructivism to distinguish 
Islam-as-politics from Islam-as-faith. Finally, I will outline some methodo- 


logical concerns deriving from the problems in defining ‘Islam’, and Edward 
Said’s warning against Orientalism. In this final section | will explain and 
define the limitations of the concepts used throughout the book. 

Previously I have outlined the overarching aim of this book as an analysis 
of IR theory and the problems that this theory presents in the face of Islam's 
conception of politics in the international sphere, and vice versa. [ am using 
theory as my object of study, rather than using theory as a tool to make 
empirical data its object of study. 

My method roots the book firmly in second-order meta-theorising:* 3 
such, I will be problematising the epistemological groundings of various IR 
theories. Second-order theorising requires a certain level of abstraction. Wit 
regards to the term ‘Islam’, I do not use the term in an entirely abstract sense, 
rather, ‘Islam’ refers to Sunni orthodoxy, which has most predominately 
interacted with contemporary political structures in the MENA (Iran with 
Standing), sub-Saharan A frica and Southeast Asia. 

The analysis of epistemology, the nature of knowledge, might also ke 
categorised as critical theory, in the way Robert Cox defined it in 1981. For 
Cox. critical theory ‘is critical in the sense that it stands apart from the 
prevailing order of the world and asks how that order came about’.* In Cox's 
mould of critical theory I attempt to challenge and broaden the research 
agenda of IR. allowing us to pose new questions and thus pave the way © 
new and different first-order work. As Wendt summarises, the most impor- 
tant contribution of second-order questions is the way in which, ‘making 
explicit and critiquing the foundational assumptions that structure research 
agendas they [second-order questions] may free up first order theorists to ask 
more questions than they have previously”. 

If a conceptual framework defines and outlines the ontological and episte- 
mological positions of a study, and the methodology explains how a study 
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relates to and interacts with its object of inquiry, then the two are analogous 
in this study. The ways in which this research might place itself in discipli- 
nary terms is a continuing question for me. My study is not exclusively IR 
theory; I draw as much on political philosophy and theology as I do on IR 
scholarship. It is not an area study; there is no interest in incorporating non- 
Westem social constructs into pre-established frames of reference.* Once 
more turning to Wendt, we can note what he describes as the ‘insider/outsid- 
er dichotomy’. Diagnosing this dichotomy is a holdover of a positivist lega- 
cy; it is the idea that outsiders explain while insiders understand, and the 
purpose of science, and the purpose of social science, is to explain. IR may 
bea social science, but does that mean that studies which hope to understand 
are not important in IR? Wendt argues that there is a place for both in the 
discipline; insider/outsider explanations often deal with different questions, 

but it is not the case that there are a/ways two stories to tell. Depending on 

the question being asked, one account will make more sense than the other. 

In the case of Islam in IR scholarship, I have argued that the existing treat- 

ments do not understand Islam, and religion in general, and therefore their 

accounts do not always hold up to scrutiny on these terms. I will explicitly 

explain why that is so, by attempting to understand the faith as it relates to 

believers, and thus explain more rigorously Islam’s place in the discipline of 

IR. 


EPISTEMOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


To allow Islam, and other religions, to be accounted for in IR, some concep- 
tual space needs to be opened up for such alternative ideas to be fully articu- 
lated and so scrutinised. Addressing the concern that currently political Islam 
is too often defined by what does not, rather than what it may stand for,’ I 
will argue here that the dominant epistemology of the Enlightenment, as 
transmitted to the present day through concepts of political modernity, is one 
of the impediments to the failure of political Islam to articulate a theory of 
IR. Of equal concem in this regard is the failure of Islam to come to terms 
with the realities of power in the modern world, with some Islamists looking 
to emulate a system of international politics last operationalized from the 
medieval period to the early nineteenth century. '° Such reverence to a ‘gold- 
en age of Islam’ leaves Muslims in positions of power confused as to how 
that ‘ideal’ can in any way come to be in the world of nation-states. Even 
after the successful elections of two (three) Islamist governments in Tunisia 
and Egypt (and the Gaza Strip), the efficacy of Islamism is hotly debated. 
From the success story of an exiled and persecuted En-Nahda being voted 
into government, to the failure of the Muslim Brotherhood in Egypt to carry 
Out even a quarter of its term in office before its overthrow, to Hamas aban- 
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doning the establishment of an Islamic state after coming to power, the 
potential for political Islam to be the next ‘spent ideology’, following Com- 
munism before it, is a question that looms over Islamism long after Olivier 
Roy’s proclaimed Failure of Political Islam." 

1 will focus on IR theory and opening the conceptual space for narratives 
not tied to the Enlightenment to be expanded upon, an Islamic narrative of IR 
being just one of such alternate voices. This is not to say that these altemative 
voices are any more valid or authentic than current theory. Indeed, ‘we mus 
be extremely wary of sliding from references to new possibilities of thinking 
acting, and being toa positive evaluation of such possibilities’ .'* But unles 
these voices have the space to develop, their worth can never tnuly be evai- 
ated, leading to arguments defined by what they are opposed to, rather than 
by what they support. 

The point of departure regarding the epistemology of this study then, will 
be Foucault. Foucault’s work, as I will show later in the chapter, has in- 
formed an already very successful analytical framework which is heavily 
related to the topics of this book. namely, Said’s Orientalism. Refernng to 
‘truth’ as a goal, perhaps the goal of knowledge, Foucault elucidates lus 
perspective: 


In’societies like ours, the ‘political economy’ of truth is characterised by five 
important traits. *Truth’ is centred on the form of scientific discourse and the 
institutions which produce it; it is subject to constant economne and political 
incitement (the demand for truth, as much for economic production as for 
political power); it is the object, under diverse forms, of immense diffusion 
and consumption (circulating through apparatuses of education and inform- 
tion whose extent is relatively broad in the social body, not withstanding 
certain strict limitations); it is produced and transmitted under the control 
dominant if not exclusive, of a few great political and economic apparatuses 
(university, army, writing, media); lastly, it is the issue of a whole political 
debate and social confrontation (*ideological” struggles) 


What Foucault is getting at here is the fact that much of what is consider? 
‘truth’ is knowledge that has particular motives behind it; his examples 2 
the quest for political power, truth as a commodity, truth produced or leg 
imised through certain institutions, and finally truth as ideologically co 
tested_ Essentially, Foucault rejects, in the broadly poststructuralist traditio® 
the idea of some totalising or universal narrative of knowledge. '* There at 
followmg from this, culturally specific truths, not a truth. For Fredric 
Nietzsche, whose ideas Foucault used extensively, the nature of human exp 
rience: is always changing and evolving, and relying on truth as a fixe 
quantity is fallacious.'5 Where Nietzsche’s insight reminds us of the temp? 
ral relativity of truth and knowledge, ‘Foucault emphasized the local charac” 
terof critique’.!® All of this is not to claim emphatically on Foucault's bets! 
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that an objective truth is not possible. It is the ambiguity here between objec- 
tive truth and anti-foundationalism that is one of the reasons some might 
resist classifying Foucault as a poststructuralist. For my purposes however, 
Foucault is the route taken into the debates over the status of knowledge 
production; it is his focus on anti-foundationalism and his emphasis on exca- 
vating “subjugated knowledges’, that is, ‘historical contents that have been 
buried or masked in functional coherences or formal systemizations’,!7 
which aligns Foucault with poststructuralism for my purposes. Different as- 
pects of Foucault’s ideas, taken in different contexts, may well conflict with 
the poststructural label used here, and such ambiguity betrays the limitations 
of labels and categorisations and indeed, can be attributed to the opaque 
nature of Foucault’s body of work. As Foucault leads me to poststructural- 


ism, which itself is an ambiguous term, I will next spend some time defining 
that concept. 


A Note on Terminology 


Nicholas Rengger jests that *[p]ostmodernism is one of those words that has 
a tendency to reduce sensible people to a mad scramble for the nearest and 
deadliest instrument of destruction that they can find’.'* The same, presum- 
ably, can be said for the term poststructuralism, which is employed in this 
research. There is some ambiguity between the terms postmodermism, post- 
structuralism and more besides. I will here briefly try to clear up some of the 
confusion with these terms; I proceed to use those terms in this and following 
chapters. 
Turner makes the distinction between postmodem political theory and the 
‘postmodem condition” or ‘postmodemity’. He wnites that ‘[b]y . . . [post- 
modernism}, we should mean the philosophical critique of grand narratives, 
and by . . . [postmodernity], we should mean the postmodem social condi- 
tion’. This social condition is defined as the effects of ‘information technol- 
ogies, globalization, fragmentation of lifestyles, hyper-consumerism, deregu- 
lation of financial markets and public utilities, the obsolescence of the na- 
tion-state and social experimentation with the traditional life-course’.?° The 
intellectual resistance to postmodernism can often derive from the misunder- 
Standing that postmodem political theory is somehow linked to, or accentu- 
ates, the postmodern condition. Even when the distinction between postmod- 
em political theory and the postmodern condition is acknowledged, scepti- 
cism about postmodernism might also derive from the belief that ‘the claim 
that the collapse of representation . . . [has] left us only with the realization 
that our categories are merely infinitely different and more or less preferable, 
never better or worse’.?! Unlike this misconception, postmodem political 
theories do not necessitate a rejection of ‘rational’ thinking or Enlightenment 
Values, but rather attempts to remove any universal grounding to that reason. 
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Rengger speaks of Richard Rorty’s position in exemplifying the above asser- 
tion: ‘For Rorty, therefore, there is nothing wrong with believing in the hopes 
of the Enlightenment since our [European] societies are largely built on these 
hopes; we simply do not need a transcendental grounding for them’.2 
In Turner’s analysis, poststructuralism would appear to be a synonym for 
postmodernism, and both are distinct from the postmodern condition. Dis 
tinct from Tumer’s usage, I use the term poststructuralism in the way Jim 
George and David Campbell use the term, as challenging ‘the foundational- 
ism and essentialism of post-Enlightenment scientific philosophy, [and] its 
universalist presuppositions about modern rational man [and woman)’. h 
this way, I am differentiating poststructuralism and postmodemism in tha 
the former is an ontological statement about the indeterminacy of knowledge 
(resembling Foucault’s position outlined earlier), while the latter refers to the 
particular set of circumstances in the late twentieth century that gave nse to 
the current scepticism of meta-narratives (resembling the tradition of Jean- 
Francois Lyotard’s use of the term postmodern).** Simplified another way, 
poststructuralism would maintain that humanity has not and will not finda 
universal and objective standpoint from which to judge actions, while pos- 
modemism would say that humanity is currently unable to lean on suche 
universal and objective standpoint because of late-twentieth-century changes 
in society. While both terms may come to the same ‘end point’, the formeris 
an ontological and meta-theoretical statement, while the latter is linked to2 
Specific historical narrative. I arrive at that same end point through the for- 
mer position, poststructuralism, which in turn is arrived at, however imper- 
fectly, through the ideas of Foucault, and poststructuralism and postmoden- 
ism will continue to be differentiated throughout the remainder of this book. 

It needs noting here that in making an ontological statement about the 
indeterminacy of knowledge, poststructuralism does not embrace an altems- 
tive ontology; to do so would represent a truth claim the likes of with its 
inherently uncomfortable with. Rather, it leaves its ontological position am- 
biguous, maximising the scope for geographical and temporal specific tru 
claims. As such, I will use the term ‘poststructural perspective on ontology 
in place of where one might expect the phrase ‘poststructural ontology’, 
highlight this ambiguity. 

Connecting a poststructuralist epistemology to IR is related to the En 
lightenment and political modernity, as I alluded to earlier. In one under 
standing, political modemity ‘is understood in developmental terms, 3s! 
progression—from the mythical to the scientific, from the barbaric to tht 
rational/democratic, from the constrained, ordered subject to the utilitariat 
individual “free to choose”’.25 Here, the idea that there is but one end pois! 
of knowledge and understanding of politics, represented on a scale w2 
mystics and barbarians on the one hand and democratic scientists on ti 
other, proves problematic. My argument is not ‘why can there not be mystis 
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and barbarians in the contemporary age’, but rather ‘why must modernity be 

defined by only democratic scientists?’ The connection between political 
modemity and the Enlightenment is explained by John Gray, who comments 
that ‘Western societies are governed by the belief that modernity is a single 
condition, everywhere the same and always benign . . . Being modern means 
realising our values—the values of the Enlightenment, as we like to think of 
them’.26 While unfairly brushing all IR paradigms with a systemic brush, 
Frangois Debrix argues that IR is governed by ‘the idea and belief that there 
is or must be one discourse, one modality of knowledge, and one practice of 
the global and the political to which “we” all participate’.2’ This line of 
reason is shown in practice when one looks at the legacy of Westphalia as it 
relates to the non-European world, as I outlined in the previous chapter. 
Poststructuralist epistemology helps to resolve the dilemma regarding mystic 
barbarians and scientific democrats; the emphasis on challenging hitherto 
truths creates exactly the space needed to be able to take Islam on its own 
terms in IR, where it is currently constrained by these ‘truths’, to try to 
articulate itself in the mould of scientific democrats or not at all. 


ISLAM, POSTCOLONIALISM AND MODERNITY 


The discourse of political Islam is also preoccupied with the Enlightenment 
and modemity. The quintessential Islamic reformer, Jamal al-Din al-Afgha- 
ni, talks of science and civilisational progress as tied to achieving modernity. 
Unlike Enlightenment rationality, however, this modernity is not a recreation 
of some European model. For him, science is not bound to nations, so the 
idea of ‘Muslim’ or ‘European’ science is a fallacy.?* This position is re- 
flected in al-Afghani’s student Muhammed Abduh, who believed the Euro- 
pean history of Enlightenment is an Islamic destiny.?? Such a perspective, 
even if implicitly critical of the Enlightenment, sees the solution to Islam’s 
place in the world as more Enlightenment.*° I will now turn to consider two 
more Muslim perspectives on modernity which closer adhere to poststructu- 
alist epistemology as has been defined in the previous section. 

Founder of the Muslim Brotherhood, Hasan al-Banna, claimed that the 
first and foremost reason for the creation of the brotherhood was the failure 
of the Western way of life. He explains that 


The Western way of life—bounded in effect on practical and technical knowl- 
edge, discovery, invention, and the flooding of world markets with mechanical 
products—has remained incapable of offering to men’s minds a flicker of 


light, a ray of hope, a grain of faith, or of providing anxious persons the 
smallest path towards rest and tranquillity. >! 
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Al-Banna here emphasises the technical and scientific nature of this ‘Westen 
way of life’. The relation these elements have with day-to-day life is not ny 
focus, as it was for al-Banna. Instead, what I would call attention to in d- 
Banna’s critique is the presence of the same methods with which poststrucu- 
ralism critiques the Enlightenment sciences as having bounded notions of 
rationality. A final voice to consider in this brief appraisal of Muslim pos- 
tions regarding the Enlightenment is Aziz al-Azmeh. 

Al-Azmeh explains that Islamic political thought should not be thought of 
as analogous to modem political thought. Islamic political theory, according 
to al-Azmeh, ‘is not so much a coherent, deliberate and disciplined body of 
investigation and enquiry concerming a well defined and delimited topic, bu 
is rather an assemble of statements on topics political, statements dispersed 
in various discursive locations’.*2 Here again the suitability and power in 
using a poststructural epistemology becomes apparent. as this epistemology 
proceeds from a view that the Enlightenment provided an ‘oppressive strai- 
jacket’ >} to social science—that which could not be counted, measured orin 
essence ‘reduced to numbers” becomes at best suspect but at worst an illi- 
sion. Islamic political theory, as outlined by al-Azmeh, falls outside of the 
‘straitjacket’ of the Enlightenment, and it is little wonder that Islamic ideas 
have such a difficult time unpacking their concepts in IR. Adopting a post 
structural epistemology helps legitimise use of theological arguments, fir 
example, in a discussion of IR theory. However, there is more than one way 
to engage with the themes of modernity and marginalism. Postcolonial 
represents an existing body of literature upon which to draw which is distinc 
yet related to poststructuralism, as [ will now explore 


Postcolonial Critiques of Modernity 


Gunninder Bhambra attempts to summarise postcolonial approaches 
*{working] to challenge dominant narratives and to reconfigure them to pie 
vide more adequate categories of analysis, where adequacy is measured 
terms of increasing inclusivity’.** The similarity with my broad approach 


outlined thus far is more than a passing one, as Dipesh Chakrabarty com 
ments: 


[I]t would be wrong to think of postcolonial critiques of historicism (or of the 
political) as simply deriving from critiques already elaborated by postmoder 
and poststructuralist thinkers of the West. In fact, to think this way would itself 
be to practice historicism, for such a thought would merely repeat the temporal 
Structure of the statement, “first in the West, and then elsewhere 


Historicism here stands in for the Enlightenment rationalism and devel? 
entalism defined previously. Postcolonial studies also attempt to engif* 
with dominant political forms linked to political modernity and, like p® 
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structuralism, recognise many aspects of that modernity as being rooted in a 
European heritage, thereby opening the door to questions of universalism. 
Tuming once more to Chakrabarty for a summary of the overlap between 
postcolonial and poststructural engagements with modemity: 


European thought is at once both indispensable and inadequate in helping us to 
think through the experiences of political modemity in non-Western nations, 
and provincializing Europe becomes the task of exploring how this thought— 


which is not everybody's heritage and which affect us all—may be renewed 
from and for the margins. * 


Furthermore, while I am focused on Islam’s place in IR, certainly an endea- 
vour on the ‘margins’, as Chakrabarty explains it, I am concerned more 
broadly with religion’s place in IR. The exploration of religion’s place in IR 
shares much of the critique of postcolonialism, as seen briefly here, but does 
not share the postcolonial context that the study of Islam might do. Put 
another way, the (meta-theoretical) study of religion in IR is on the margin of 
the discipline, but not the same margin that Chakrabarty’s postcolonialism is 
coming from, even while both might engage with the same concept of secu: 
larism, for example. As such, I have come to the critique of Enlightenmen' 
rationalism in IR via poststructuralism, and it is poststructuralism that sup’ 
plies the specific meanings to the terms used, and commits me to a certain 
ontological perspective. Acknowledging the above, however, does not mean 
that I cannot utilise postcolonial studies at all. Rather, the lines between 
postcolonial studies and poststructuralism can be blurred further by turning 
to the work of Said. 

Said developed an analytical framework which pertains to the subjects I 
have been grappling with. That framework was an analysis of various repre- 
sentational practices which he dubbed ‘Orientalism’, and the remainder of 
this section will assess the contribution Said’s work will make to the frame- 
work of this book. Said’s work sits at the boundary of postcolonial and 
poststructural studies, and indeed Said also arrived at poststructuralism via 
Foucault, and uses those concepts in his work. Said’s concept of Orientalism 
entiqued knowledge production on the ‘Orient’ as being tied to the needs and 
presuppositions of those who studied it in the West. One of his responses to 
this was to highlight how categories like ‘East’ and ‘West’ are deficient 
analytically; they draw upon essentialist, racist stereotypes to give them 


meaning. However, Said drew significant criticism about how, when trying 
to remove the ontological categories of ‘East’ and “West’, he unwittingly 
relied on and reinforced these categories.*7 Aijaz Ahmed summarises this 
criticism when he states that ‘Said quite justifiably accuses the Orientalist for 
essentialising the Orient, but his own processes of essentialising “the West” 
are equally remarkable’.** Ahmed identifies different and irreconcilable uses 


SS a 
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of the term Orientalism in Said’s work. In one reading, Orientalism is synon- remainder of this book I will use ‘Orientalism’ as a catch-all term for all the 
ymous with colonialism. In a second reading, Orientalism is perhaps only a different but overlapping concepts of agency, imperialism, Western trium- 
by-product of colonialism. In a third reading, Orientalism is a trans-historical phalism, and the standard of civilisation. Where appropriate I will differen- 
process that is apparent even in ancient Greek stories.*° Hobson puts the tiate what type of Orientalism is being employed in reference to the brief 
problems with Said’s use of Orientalism down to the reductivist way in summary presented here. One final note on Orientalism is to clarify the usage 
which Said uses the term: ‘the widely-used Saidian conception of Oriental- of the terms ‘East’ and “West’. Given the fact that I am engaged in a critique 
ism has to perform a great deal of leg-movement beneath the waterline in of the distinction between East and West, it may seem objectionable to 
order to keep it afloat’.4° continue to use these terms. I will turn to Hobson one last time to clarify the 
In an attempt to address these criticisms of Said’s Orientalism, Hobson usage of these terms: 


presents a framework for understanding Orientalism which separates various 
types of the phenomenon. To avoid the reductivism in Said’s usage, | wil 
employ the adapted framework of Hobson, outlined below. 


1 deploy these terms because they are fundamental to the lexicon of Eurocen- 
trism/racism and that, as such, what matters is not the geographical dimension 
but the ideational. That is, within Eurocentrism and scientific racism, East and 


Whereas Orientalism bundled together various concepts, Hobson separ- West are constructs that are differentiated not by geography but either by a 

ates these into (1) racism; (2) the standard of civilisation; (3) agency; (4) rationality/civilizational divide or a rationality/racial divide. 
imperialism; and (5S) Western triumphalism. For Hobson, racism is a contin- 

gent feature of Orientalism, which interacts with the other factors to influ. That being so, in the remainder of the book I will make use of inverted 
ence the pro- or anti-imperialist sentiments of the West. Hobson’s conception commas to talk of ‘East’ and ‘West’, where possible, to remind us that these 
of Orientalism, like Said’s, places the ‘standard of civilisation’ as a central terms are contingent on how we choose to construct them. For example, one 
measure and justification of the Western self, on the Eastem other. On the can see the shores of Spain from Morocco, yet one is in the ‘West’ and the 
question of agency, unlike Said who conceptualised the West as monopolis- other the ‘East’. 

ing all agency, Hobson sees agency as a contingent part of Orientalism; the 

West is always the pioneer, but the East can imitate with low to high levels of Poststructuralism and Islam: A Shared Agenda? 


agency. Whereas Said saw Orientalism as synonymous with imperialism, 
Hobson differentiates a type of Eurocentrism that sees non-Westem societies 
emulating the path that the West pioneered but that path only. The Wes 
simply got there first. Finally, regarding Western triumphalism, again Hob- 
son distinguishes between triumphalism in the service of imperialism and 
against it.*! 

What Hobson achieves is a differentiation of the constitutive elements of 
Orientalism, addressing all of the weaknesses of Said’s original. Hobson's 


non-reductive Orientalism need not always imply racism; Eurocentric institu- 
tionalism would claim that all humans, from any race or society, cal as the current take on Islam and religion in IR. Moreover, Tumer here is 


‘progress’ into civilisation given the right institutions (modelled after Eur- foreshadowing the discussion in Part III, Pluralism or Polarisation, about the 
pean institutions).42 Likewise, non-reductive Orientalism does not always compatibility of Islam’s call to truth (the shahada being an exemplar of this 
imply that the East has no agency as when combined with racism; ideas of truth), and the scepticism inherent in poststructural analysis. 

the ‘yellow peril’ imply high levels of agency, but racism allows for the I will first address the point concerning the perceived inability for post- 
distinction between progressive and regressive or barbaric agency.“ Eurt- structural analysis to provide alternative understandings. While Turner sees 
centrism and triumphalism, combined with another type of racism, would se such a paradox as epistemological scepticism, he is perhaps too involved in 
non-reductive Orientalism not necessarily synonymous with imperialism; § meta-theoretical pursuits; there is ample cause to attempt a reformulation of 


fear of racial-contamination might lead to a fear of any interaction betwee Islam in IR as first-order IR theorists try to analyse and account for increas- 
‘East’ and ‘West’.44 ingly Islamised politics in North Africa and the continuing Islamic politics of 
the Persian Gulf region, for example. Turner is correct to highlight the prob- 


lem here, but it cannot become an insurmountable one due to scepticism 


The use of poststructuralism is not without its limitations. Turner is overtly 
critical of the capacity of such an epistemology to help study the Middle 
East. He states that ‘[poststructural] epistemologies do not promise an alter- 
native orthodoxy and reject the possibility of ‘true’ descriptions of the ‘real’ 
world. This epistemological scepticism does not lead itself either to political 
action or to the development of alternative frameworks’.47 It is true that 
being critical of the concept of truth can lead one to question whether a 
reformulated notion of Islam in IR is any more a representation of the ‘truth’ 


While Hobson continues at length to outline and define the nuances of bis 
non-reductive Orientalism.** it is sufficient to point out here that in th 
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alone; as Wendt explains, *[h]Javing once explicated and reformulated such 


assumptions, however, the trick is then to move the discussion off of the iTaysommarise|the preceding, chapter's assessment’ of the IR: of various 


level of meta-theory and onto the task of constructing substantive arguments Mesteanspetyacgions; Eli Ear praenceseios 
about world politics’.4* To Turner’s second point concerning the compatibil- [T]he power of this religious Sa wairilj politic, deetankstiaaiebes 
ity of a religious truth and poststructural analysis, that is not a question | will existing categories of thought in academic international relations. Convention- 
address in this chapter. Rather, taking a cue from the incongruity presented al understandings of international relations, focused on materia] capabilities 
by the two approaches, I will utilise a two-stage analysis. The first stage, and strategic interaction, exclude from the start the possibility that religion 
which is embarked on in this chapter, exploits the symbiosis in the critique of could be 2 fundamental organizing force in the international system. *3 
IR offered by both Islamic and poststructural sources. The second stage will f : ve mac oe " 
explore the divergence between Islam and poststructuralism, attempting to Hurd’s study is fascinating, pater nC tee stands of secularism that 
reconcile them: Having outlined the epistemological foundations of the book. contribute to IR’s rate a 13 ies irst is laicism, “[presenting] 
and shown how Islamic perspectives on modernity can represent different itself as having risen above the messy debate over religion and politics, 
th 6 Seta : Pa f standing over and outside the melee in a neutral space of its own creation’. 
aspects of, and are congruous with certain poststructural (and postcolonial) 3 aR ? 5 
a 2 E The second is referred to as Judeo-Christian secularism, through which secu- 
debates on what constitutes modernity, I will move on to demonstrate the : y : ~~ ; 7 
¥ : =a : : larism becomes an extension of religious tradition, exclusively the Jewish 
first stage of my analysis with a brief scrutiny of the place of religion in IR. 


and Christian religions.*> Both of these varieties of secularism are, for Hurd, 
present in IR; they are ‘part of the cultural and normative basis of interna- 
tional relations theory - . . [they] are part of the ontological and epistemolog- 
ical foundation of the discipline’.“* Both versions of secularism problematise 
the place of Islam in IR while at the same time ignoring the way that the 


THE STUDY OF RELIGION IN IR 


Religion, whether articulated as fundamentalism or purely as a marker of 


difference, is re-emerging as a prominent factor in international conflict. In Judeo-Chnistian norms underlay that very notion of secularism or neutrality. 
interpreting the apparent ‘return’ of religion to IR, ‘it was Huntington’s clash She states that *[i}n this [Judeo-Christian] evaluative stance, political Islam is 
thesis that carried the day in the 1990s by offering a way of making sense of the manifestation of a unique, culturally rooted and irrational commingling 
the apparent return of religion albeit within an all-too-familiar Cold War “us of religion and politics that is distinct from the Judeo-Christian separationist 
ys. them” framework’.*? As seen in the literature on IR in the MENA in the approach to religion and state’.*’ Erin Wilson’s study of Christianity in the 
previous chapter, Islam is a factor that can animate some actors in the region United States also supports the argument that in the Judeo-C hristian tradition 
in Ways not accounted for by subsuming religion into socio-economic fac- certain aspects of religion are rendered unproblematic for ‘secular society. 
tors, or some generic ‘cultural’ phenomenon. To analyse the place of religion Wilson’s example is a conception of history that is eschatological, that is, 
in IR I will be availing myself of the insights of postsecularism. Postsecular- ‘that singular events are significant and suggest a gradual progression: to- 
ism has both a descriptive and innovative definition. As a descriptive tem, wards a penultimate historical endpoint, an approach associated with various 
postsecularism ‘has been used to explain the return or resilience of religious strands of the Christian tradition’.** Working in synthesis with the obfusca- 
traditions in modern life’.5° As an innovative term, postsecularism is ‘a form tion of religion’s enduring influence in secular society and politics, is the 
of radical theorising and critique prompted by the idea that values such as notion that religion is irrational. For some it can be religion in general that is 
democracy, freedom, equality, inclusion and justice may not necessarily be irrational, as Wilson points out.*® while for others it is Islam specifically 
best pursued within an exclusively immanent secular framework’.*! For me, Which is uniquely irrational, arguments which Mavelli critiques Weber for 
then, it is not democracy, freedom, equality and inclusion which I am explor- making: “Weber thus replaces the seemingly irredeemable lost dualism God 
ing outside of secular frames of reference. Rather, it is political modemity man with that between “Westem/European subject” and “non-Westem sub- 
which might have a distinctly ‘Islamic’ IR, which I will explore in this book ject”, with the latter crucially epitomized by the Muslim other’.*° 
Postsecularism is nota prominent theme in IR due to the myths of its begin- Here Hobson's non-reductive Orientalism can label Judeo-Christian secu- 
nings, that is, the idea spawned by Westphalia that ‘cultural and religious larism as the pioneering agency of the West, and while political Islam pos- 


pluralism cannot have a public dimension, as this would clash with the very 


Sesses agency enough to refuse that particular mould, its agency is regressive 
possibility of international order’. 2 


and less enlightened than the aforementioned “Wester” position. In engag- 
ing With postsecularism I am complementing my previous scepticism of 
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political modernity. As Joseph Camilleri points out of postsecularism, ‘it is 
not simply secularism that is in question but the larger intellectual framework 
of “modernity” itself, of which secularism is a part’.°! In attempting to r- 
negotiate the place of religion in IR it is necessary to be reflexive and recog- 
nise that an unquestioned acceptance of a secular separation between politics 
and religion is a source of much of the difficulty in accounting for Isiam on 
its own terms in IR. 

Islam:as it relates to politics, that is, political [siam. is for Hurd “a modem 
language of politics that challenges, sometimes works outside of, and (occa- 
sionally) overturns fundamental assumptions about religion and politics that 
are embedded in the forms of Western secularism that emerged out of Latin 
Christendom’.® Mohammed Arkoun pre-empted Hurd’s assessment of the 
modem secular space as a reformulation of medieval Chnstian ideas, and 
goes so far as to refer to modern day ideologies ‘secular religions’. Arkoun 
concludes that the relationship between Christianity and secularism means 
that the latter has common features with all religions (though that relation- 
ship cannot be asserted outside of the Abrahamic faiths). Specifically, both 
secular and religious society are built on order, it is therefore the nature of 
this order, the nature of power, which needs to be understood vis-a-vis Is- 
lam.“ Beyond finding space in secularism, political Islam is poised to find 
Space in IR: in a post-Communist era the implication of political Islam (and 
other ‘altemative’ frameworks such as feminism or humanism, for example) 
becoming part of how the international is conceived, is not impossible. That 

a@ space has presented itself for alternative theories to develop, may go 
some way to explaining the resurgence of religion in IR, as Hurd sees it 
Beyond space for religion and Islam in IR, I will also briefly discuss the 
space for IR in Islamic studies. Tibi problematises the space Islamic studies 
affords to IR, and it is worth recounting his concerns here as they relate to the 
dearth of Muslim literature on this issue and add impetus to this study. Tibi 
highlights that ‘Islamic studies are mostly dominated by disciplines other 
than the social sciences, not to mention international relations . . . which is 
almost absent from Islamic studies’.©© Having made the space for [slam m 
IR, and before moving to the specific methods I will use to begin to coalesce 
an Islamic theory of IR. [ will end by briefly dealing with Zubaida’s assertion 
that Islam should not be a substantial factor in the study of the politics of the 
Muslim world. °7 

Zubaida problematises the place of [slam next to modernity much in the 
Same way that Tibi does. and finds issue with many of the issues | have 
already discussed: [slamic history perceived as utopian by Muslims; the per- 
ception of a unitary Islamic: politics; the trouble with speaking through relig- 
ion to a secular “Western” worid.° It is frustrating for Zubaida to see analysis 
of the MENA so skewed by the above issues, and his solution is to trouble 
the very notion that Isiam is a term with any meaning, considering the vast 
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spatial and temporal differences in concepts that are lumped together as 
‘Islamic’. Instead, Zubaida identifies two main styles of politics in the Mid- 
dle East, ‘the modem politics of ideology and organization, and the universal 
politics of faction, kinship and patronage’.® Islam is not constitutive of 
either form of politics, but its language is used as a mask for both. Troubling 
the unitary nature of Islamic politics to such an extent as to remove it from 
the political realm is, perhaps, a way to escape the frustrating accounts of the 
MENA so prevalent in IR. However, Zubaida’s move obfuscates the constit- 
utive nature of religion on peoples. Zubaida’s desire to remove religion from 
analysis is in fact overcorrecting when it comes to Islam and politics. It is 
possible to deny unitary treatments of Islam and politics and yet still recog- 
nise the constitutive role the many /s/ams of believers can have upon their 
behaviour.” What to take from Zubaida is the knowledge that attempting to 
grasp at fundamentals or universals applicable to all Muslims, everywhere, 
for all time, is always problematic. That is not to say that analytical endea- 
vours in local or otherwise specific terms are invalid, and presents a method- 
ological imperative for me to avoid invoking a ‘universal’ Islamic politics. 
As I have begun to talk of a more specific methodology, I will continue now 
with more on how Islam might unpack its concepts with regards to IR, 
followed by further methodological concerns and limitations. 


UNPACKING POLITICAL ISLAM USING CONSTRUCTIVISM 


Regarding the two-stage analysis of this book, I have outlined the critical 
tools necessary for the first stage, to make space for Islam in IR, but those 
same poststructural tools are complemented by constructivism in the second 
stage of the analysis. As has been noted briefly, and will be explored in later 
chapters, the synthesis between Islam and poststructuralism is problematic in 
the formation of ‘alternative orthodoxies’, and it is here that constructivism 
helps us. IR constructivism is a perspective that focuses on ‘the content and 
sources of state interests and the social fabric of world politics’.”! With an 
emphasis on social fabric, constructivism is a theory that seeks to give a 
greater place to ideas in IR. The theory, first articulated” in IR by Alexander 
Wendt, claims that rather than the structure of IR presumed by neo-realism, a 
Structure beyond our control, vested in the nature of man or the security 
dilemma, IR is a social reality we make for ourselves. To presume that 
individuals can shape their surroundings with impunity leans too heavily 
towards the agency side of the agency/structure debate. A more nuanced 
understanding is offered in Wendt’s Social Theory of International Politics, 
wherein it is explained that while individuals are capable of changing their 
social reality, that reality has already shaped the individual to some extent, 
and so the relationship is more cyclic than would first appear”? (see point 


ange 
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three, below). The basics of Wendt’s theory make it distinct from other IR 
theorising for three reasons: 


1. Constructivism emphasises the social aspect of existence; ‘the sole of 
shared ideas as an ideational structure constraining and shaping beha- 
viour’. 74 

2. The theory gives ideas a role in constituting actors, not just regulating 
their behaviour. 

3. Ideas and actors “co-constitute and co-determine each other’. As al- 
luded to earlier, “[s]tructures constitute actors in terms of their inter- 
ests and identities, but structures are also produced, reproduced, and 
altered by the discursive practices of agents’.** 


Accepting these points, nothing need be taken for granted in IR_ Relating this 
to political Islam and the wmma, for example, constructivism allows scholars 
of IR to not take the concept of the state as their unit of analysis, if political 
reality is constructed to that end. 

Nickolas Onuf, another constructivist theorist, makes the claim that IR 
represents a bounded social reality:7° that neo-realism, for example, holds 
universal explanatory power, falsely limiting the behaviour of actors; they 
become bounded by this universalism. That a universal and therefore ahistor- 
ical view of IR sees a bipolar world as “the best of all possible worlds’,” 
betrays the fact that the theory was heavily influenced by the time of its 
dominance during the Cold War 

In comparison to Onuf’s constructivism, Jeffery Checkel sees constructi- 
Vism not as a theory but as an approach to bridge the divide between ‘main- 
Stream’ and poststructural IR theorists; thus, the constructivist’s point of 
contention with mainstream theory is ontological, not epistemological. * The 
Social aspect of life which Wendt emphasises has indeed broadened the con- 
tours of the discipline of IR. However, Checkel warns that it lacks as a theory 
of agency, often over-relying on structures and norms. As such, Checkel is 
less blunt in his appraisal of the place of ideas in IR. For him, ‘the enviror- 
ment in which agents/states take action is social as well as material’.”? Sucha 
view acknowledges the material focus of realism but seeks to supplement it, 
rather than displace it. Checkel’s approach, which builds upon Wendt’s own 
desire to “find a via media between positivism and interpretivism’ ,™ high- 
lights a dualism which on the one hand refuses to accept that ideas are 
explained solely by material interest, but on the other hand asserts that one 
can know about the world through scientific enquiry.*! 

Whether one defines constructivism as an approach or a theory, Onu! 
would reject the dualism of Wendt and Checkel, and would like IR to move 
away from the idea of scientific endeavour; for him there can be no paradigm 
theories in the discipline. Base assumptions are something you have to & 
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told in IR (in the case of realism, anarchy); they cannot be proven, as in the 
natural sciences. Onuf’s hard-line constructivism sees ‘no one world more 
real than others. None is ontologically privileged as the unique real world’.*? 
Such an ontological position shares much with the poststructural position 
outlined above, and indeed Onuf relates his constructivism to the ends pur- 
sued in this book when he states that ‘while it was claimed that anarchy is the 
distinctive condition to which the discipline responds, it is by no means clear 
that the Western state system is the only concrete instance of international 
relations available for study’ .*? 

Onuf’s position, representative of a ‘harder’ constructivism, which shares 
much with the poststructural position outlined earlier, also shares poststruc- 
turalism’s weakness. Recalling Turner’s critique of poststructuralism (which 
equally applies to hard constructivism), ‘epistemological scepticism [of the 
real world] does not lead itself either to political action or to the development 
of alternative frameworks’.** As I explained earlier in the chapter, this ten- 
sion will manifest itself as an incoherence between the assertion of faith by 
the Muslim and the scepticism of such assertions by poststructuralists, and 
will be dealt with later in the book. That being so, it is the dualism®> of 
Wendt and Checkel which the I will use to give meaning to the term con- 
structivism; in this way, constructivism is poised to act as a bridge betwee 
the ideational and the material. As Ronald Bleiker and Mark Chou put i 
albeit when discussing Nietzsche and IR: ‘Acknowledging an inevitable lin! 
between form and content is not to deny that facts exist in the real world. Bu 
it is to acknowledge that these facts only make sense through our practices of 
interpretation’ .*° 

Constructivism has ‘succeeded in broadening the theoretical contours of 

{international relations]’,*” allowing ideology and the realm of ideas to play 
more of a role in how one constructs and implements a world view. I argue 
that political Islam fails to keep up in this regard, and for this reason con- 
structivism is uniquely placed to help me construct a concept of Islamic IR. 
Constructivism helps to blur the lines between different disciplines, sociolo- 
gy and IR in particular, helping also to penetrate the barriers between ‘do- 
mestic’ and ‘international’ levels of analysis. Here constructivism’s role in 
ameliorating the divide between poststructuralism and ‘mainstream’ IR be- 
comes apparent. Political Islam’s rudimentary conception of the international 
sphere could thus capitalise on a constructivist approach to IR, helping it 
‘construct’ a more comprehensive world view from its existing religiopoliti- 
cal foundations. Having outlined how I will use constructivism in the frame- 
work of this book, as a bridge between the ideational aspects of poststructu- 
ralism and the more material aspects of dominant IR paradigms, the final part 
of the chapter will deal explicitly with some methodological problems and 
limitations. 
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individual legislative activity [qiyas/ijtihad], which . . . produced an uncoor- 

dinated body of opinion, went another balancing and complementary move- 

ment of coordination and unification [ijma’]’.%° Jjma’, consensus, was for- 
malised by ninth-century jurist al-Shafi’i as tool to balance the individualistic 
tendencies of ijtihad. Theorising on an Islamic state only crystallised in the 
early twentieth century with Rashid Rida and later the Muslim Brothers of 
Egypt, effectively modern-day attempts of ijtihad and reinterpretation of 
Islamic source texts. In this way, | am engaging not only with the Islamic 
source texts but also with the more contemporary interpretative scholarship 
on Islam and politics. 

At this point I come up against a Saidian criticism which specifically 
relates to the methods outlined above. This criticism centres round the idea 
that reading into secondary sources temporally distinct from modem events 
always deals with ideals and abstractions, never more pertinent and histori- 
cally relevant factors.°! Said summarises this critique, claiming that ‘abstrac- 
tions about the Orient, particularly those based on texts representing a ‘clas- 
sical’ Oriental civilization, are always preferable to direct evidence drawn 
from modem Oriental realities’.°? While I am using classical texts to abstract 
on ideas ostensibly Islamic, as second-order theorising I am not making any 
substantial claim as to the applicability of these abstractions to the realities o 
Muslims. As stated earlier in the chapter, any such abstractions derived from 
these sources will be applicable at a philosophical and theoretical level. Only 
afler such a position is shown to be tenable theoretically can those abstrac- 
tions be compared to and integrated with the lives of Muslims and ‘Oriental 
realities’, though the desirability of doing so is far from certain. Going fur- 
ther, in a diverse range of countries from Tunisia to Egypt, to Saudi Arabia 
and Pakistan, the realities of many Muslim peoples is a call to an “Islamic 
state’ or “Islamic politics’, a concept of IR being part and parcel of any such 


As I stressed earlier, I cannot claim to represent the views of the entire global 
Muslim population. The ‘Islam’ I refer to, unless stated otherwise, is derived 
from Sunni orthodoxy. Limiting this key term gives me a certain focus; my 
aim is to comment on IR theory, not make comments on theological posi- 
tions. To talk about how the entirety of ‘Islam’ perceives the practise of IR 
would be a separate project; comparing Islamic notions of IR to ‘Westem’ 

notions requires that I limit the use of these terms to make the project fea- 
sible. Other denominations of Islam will be used to illustrate points where 
appropriate; specifically, I will turn to Shi'a thought on politics and the state 
in particular in chapter 5. 

Even within Sunni orthodoxy, I do not claim that there is a univocal body 
of opinion to draw upon; there is no single shari’a code, even in the four 
schools of Sunni orthodoxy, which constitutes some sort of ‘canon’ with 
regards to Sunni thought on politics. One of the fundamental differences 
between Sunni Islam and Roman Catholicism, for example, is that Sunni 
Islam has no ‘church’ structure or hierarchy of clergy. While papal decree 
might be observed to be the ‘definitive’ Catholic view on matters, no such 
authority exists in the Sunni Muslim world. Therefore, I will look at the 
jurisprudence of all four schools, where necessary, in an attempt to glean 
information about state conduct. One school of thought offering more on this 
subject than the others will not lessen the applicability of my findings; the 
four schools together are considered theologically orthodox; that some 
schools may not offer as much guidance on the criteria I am assessing does 
not diminish any credibility from these sources. Specifying Sunni orthodoxy 

as the definition of ‘Islam’ helps it be precise with religious sources. How 
these sources are interpreted by me immediately removes it from the Sunni 


orthodox position by a measure of some degree. In a sense my position 
becomes just one more Islam amongst many, and so boxing it into a denomi- 
national, or similar definitional category, would be counterproductive 

Similarly, when talking about “IR” or indeed “Western IR’, I cannot hope 
to grapple with the disparate strands of theory that make up the discipline 
Rather I am engaging with two dominant concepts in IR: that of the state, and 
liberal individualism. 

A quick word on the method of deriving law in Sunni orthodoxy and its 
relation to the book: In Sunni orthodoxy, Islamic law derives from four 
sources, including the Qur’an, the word of God, and the ahadith, example of 
the Prophet Muhammed, ijma’ (consensus) and giyas (analogy).** Qiyas, the 
use of analogy, or applying reason is how jurisprudents, fagih, expanded on 
the specific matters covered in the Qur’an and sunnu, to all aspects of life 
This “disciplined exercise of reason’*’ is known as ijtihad. However disci- 
plined, this exercise of reason is very subjective, so, ‘alongside this free 


politics; at the level of ‘reality’ people are reaching for a concept that is 
cither missing or insufficiently articulated at that second, ‘theoretical’ level, 
which is where I hope to contribute. 

Related to Said’s criticism about timeless source texts is the problem of 
cssentialism. Essentialism posits that there is an essential element to entities 
that ‘determine[s} or limit[s] the possibilities of their social and political 
developments’. Olivier Roy critically summarises the essentialist view of 
Islam as a closed, specific and timeless system that is ‘the major obstacle 
prohibiting access to political modernity’ .°* However, Islam is an unsatisfac- 
(ory term. It does not explain, for example, Saddam Hussein’s decision to 
invade Kuwait, so there is more than an ‘Islamic character’ at work in the 
Middle East.% Equally, there is no ‘West’ with which to grapple; “Western’ 
normative authority can emanate from Australia just as easily as it can from 
Europe or the American continent. The plurality of theorising within this 
Western normative block is also underplayed in Islamist literature. Bobby 
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Sayyid’s account of the War on Terror is a prime example of this. Sayyid 
States that *[t]he crusade on Islam(ism) demonstrates the failure of legitima- 
cy, and the difficulties Western cultural practices and values have in trying to 
pass themselves off as universal and natural’.* Here Sayyid’s use of the 
word crusade incorrectly lumps the entirety of “Western” culture with the 
actions of Roman Catholics in the Middle Ages, giving that ‘timeless quality’ 
to the term that Roy criticises. Also, in claiming that Western cultural prac- 
tices find no currency in Muslim countries, Sayyid also incorrectly depicts 
the two positions as zero-sum, all or nothing. While it is true that the struggle 
against the cultural dominance of the “West’ has found currency with the 
populations of many Muslim countries, this animosity is tempered by the fact 
that the governments in these countries still buy weapons and medicine from, 
and develop significant economic ties with “Western” states.*” Often things 
are far more complex than scholars of IR or Islamism may profess. One need 
not balk at the notion of “Western” cultural notions when there is nothing 


intrinsic to many of these notions that prevent the practice of the religion of 
Islam. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Tn summary, I have explained in this chapter the framework of the book as 
Consisting of a two-stage analysis. In the first stage, I will “make space’ in IR 
for the articulation of alternative, in this case religious, specifically Islamic, 
conceptions of [R. This space will be made by exploiting the synthesis be- 
tween poststructural and Islamic critiques of the European/“Western’ rooted- 
ness of the discipline. This rootedness has been argued to lie in the founda- 
tional ideas that spawned from the European Enlightenment. 
Poststructuralism was defined broadly as a scepticism towards universal- 
ising narratives. There is considerable divergence on what the term poststruc- 
turalism means. However, I arrive at poststructuralism through Foucault, 
however imperfect that label is for him. For my purposes, then, poststructu- 
falism 1s defined as distinct to postmodernism, the latter being tied to a 
historical moment of scepticism, the former an ontological statement about 
the nature of knowledge. The great limitation of poststructuralism for this 
book is that while there might be considerable similarity in the criticisms 
made of IR by poststructuralism and Islamic sources, they diverge consider- 
ably in the construction of alternative theories; Islam involves a call to truth 
(the shahada), and poststructuralism is sceptical towards such a position. | 
will explore in chapter 7 the way in which these two positions, sometimes 
diverging and sometimes converging, interact with each other 
ifthe first stage of analysis is concerned with the synthesis between Isl 


am 
and poststructuralism, the second stage of the analysis concems their diver 
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operating in the second-order or meta-theoretical level of analysis, it 
appropriate to use constructivism; this approach also gives a prominent 
place to the world of ideas. Indeed, the review of constructivist study of the 
MENA identified those studies as coming closest to being able to account for 
Islam on its own terms, and so presents us the best opportunity moving 
forward. In addition, I highlighted the way which constructivism will be 
used; resonating with Checkel’s usage of constructivism, I will use the theory 
as bridge between the ideational world of poststructuralism and the more 
material world of the dominant IR paradigms. 

[discussed briefly the ramifications of the Enlightenment and the way in 
which its ideas find their way into moder IR especially with regards to the 
concept of secularism. Here, I explored the way in which secularism repre- 
sents a development of a specifically Christian tradition, now remade as a 
yalue-free institution. The implications for Islam-as-politics when faced with 
this ‘secular bias’ in IR is that political Islam always appears as an aberra- 
tion. In challenging this secular bias, I argued that it is incorrect to speak fo 
slam as a belief system binding all Muslims of the world together. Rather, 
\slam-as-faith represents a diverse archive of tools, symbols and norms for 
(many forms of) Islam-as-politics to draw upon. 

When discussing Islam I narrowed its definition to refer to only Sunni 
\slam; this provides a clear and concise example to interact with IR; similar 
analyses could be made with other ‘non-Western’ traditions, and in my previ- 
cus survey of Islam and politics in the MENA, sub-Saharan Africa and 
Southeast Asia, it was Sunni Islam that most often manifested as ‘political 
\stam’. 

In the next chapter I will intersect with all the main themes of the book, 


placing Islamic notions of sovereignty, such as they are, into dialogue with 
tow the term is used in IR. 
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Part I 


Developing an Alternative 


Chapter Five 


Sovereignty and Political Islam 


Political Islam presents itself in a wide variety of guises. Generally the use of 
the adjective ‘political’ implies a distinct object of analysis from simply 
‘Islam’, That may be true for, broadly speaking, ‘Western’ analysts, but 
making that very distinction, or not, is something that can define what it 
means to be an Islamist. As I outlined in chapter 1, much of what gives, 
Islamism its Vitality and appeal is related to the simplicity of sa/afi-inspir 
over the inseparability of faith and politics of the temporal world, 
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temporal and otherworldly, as happened in Christendom. The latter is a result 
that is highly unsatisfactory doctrinally, as, for example, chapter 5, verse 40 
of the Qur’an demonstrates regarding sovereignty, where it says: “Knowest 
thou not that to Allah alone belongeth the dominion of the Heavens and the 
Earth’.* Rather, I defined political Islam as the pursuit of politics that adheres 
to Islamic norms and values and facilitates the practice of the faith. This 
definition necessarily distinguishes between the faith, as derived from relig- 
ious source texts, and Islamic norms and values. I labelled this political Islam 
‘Normative Political Islam’, and that is the term used as I continue the argu- 
ment of this chapter. On top of the fact that Normative Political Islam is 
exceptionally broad and relatively permissive, deriving a political model is 
difficult; norms and values are far more nebulous and harder to define than 
the tenets of the faith. While norms and values may well be attributed to and 
derive from religious source texts, source texts are not the only source of 
their content, unlike the tenets of faith. 

With a definition in hand [ will move to explore the implications of 
Normative Political Islam in the international sphere, leading to a discussion 
on the prime articulation of political Islam, normative or otherwise, on IR: 
transnational Islam and the wmma. I will argue that the essence of the chal- 
lenge transnational Islam poses to IR centres on sovereignty, and resolving 
the issue of sovereignty is my primary focus here. 

I find two specific reasons for the focus on sovereignty: First is the 
doctrinal imperative to ensure that God remains sovereign over Muslims, 
Creating tension with vesting sovereignty in an individual or institution; sec- 

ond is the nature of authority in figh residing not over territory, as in the state 
that originated in Europe, but rather over people. This second point high- 
lights a divergence with dominant notions of sovereignty in IR. 

The distinction between rule over people and rule over territory has little 
resonance in the contemporary world; Muslim states, by definition, work 
within the framework of states and territory. The importance of sovereignty, 
however, becomes apparent when looking at the notion of God as sovereign; 
Muslim rulers try, in a variety of ways, to display their adherence with this 
principle to their citizens as a way to shore up legitimacy for their regimes. lt 
is this problem then, which I will now explore, that is, the notion of God as 
sovereign. 

The need for distinctions between Islam, political Islam and Normative 
Political Islam demonstrates that Islamic source texts are at best ambiguous 
about forms of government, Islamic or otherwise. Ambiguity does not meat 
that there is nothing to be gained from further analysis; Islam-as-faith needs 
to be refined in order to have a constructive impact in politics. 

T attempt to answer the dilemma of how to refine theological guidance by 
outlining the other parts of the Islamic message, namely mysticism and r- 
tionalism.* I argue that this is exactly the method used in Iran to develop 4 
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Shi’a Islamic State. Doing so in that instance relied heavily on a gnostic and 
mystic philosophy that has a prominent role in Shi’a tradition.® That being 
true, I posit that many of the reasons Sunni Islam struggles with a coherent 
notion of Islamic rule in the mould of Iran is because unlike Shi’ism, gnostic 
philosophy is marginal in Sunni Islam, resting primarily with Sufi orders. 
Therefore, I will look at the ways in which exoteric, rationalist philosophy, 
which has a long, if currently maligned tradition in Sunni Islam, might devel- 
op and refine the nature of Islam's role in politics. 

After tracing the rational tradition in Islamic philosophy, I will apply this 
branch of philosophy to resolving the question of maintaining the sovereign- 
ty of God in a world of nation-states. Abu Zayd Abdu al-Rahman ibn Mu- 
hammed ibn Khaldun al-Hadrami, hereafter referred to as Ibn Khaldun, was a 
prominent historian, sociologist and philosopher in the fourteenth century. 
He applied the rational tradition in his study of Muslim politics and history, 
and | will be using his work to access a theory of sovereignty. In addition to 
the theological guidance explored in the introductory chapter of the book, 
here I will build upon a theory of sovereignty that is centred on a dual 
agreement, as propounded by Khadduri.” 

Khadduri’s dual contract, in brief, claims that Muslims, by virtue of their 
declaration of faith, agree to the moral precepts of the shari‘a, and in doing 
so respect the sovereignty of God. A second agreement with a temporal 
authority is also established, but in order for the polity to be considered 
‘Islamic’ as per Normative Political Islam, the temporal authority must also 
respect that same commitment to the first agreement. The implications of this 
are twofold: First, a Muslim is perfectly capable of adhering to the first 
contract in territories that do not govern in accordance with the declaration of 
faith. In other words, respect for God’s sovereignty, given the ambiguous 
guidance on politics in religious source texts, does not imply a government 
wherein God is sovereign; secondly, the agreement that relates directly to the 
temporal world is one that is based on rationalism and human ingenuity | 
(which I will show to currently be a ‘silent’ partner of contemporary political 
Islam), so escaping the need to derive all models and theories of politics from 
theological sources. 

1 will begin with an overview of political Islam as it relates to the state, 
exploring the differing epistemologies of various theoretical positions, all of 
which rely on kalam (theology) as their means of deriving knowledge of the 
world. I will then discuss two other strands of the Islamic message and the 
ways in which these relate to politics: the philosophy of mysticism will be 
discussed primarily in relation to the politics of Ayatollah Khomeini and the 
philosophy of rationalism will be discussed in the Arab Sunni Muslim world. 
After this, I will explore the rational tradition, as expounded by Ibn Khaldun, 
and | will posit a theory of sovereignty that satisfies obedience to both 
transcendental and temporal authorities. | am employing the two-stage con- 
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ceptual framework outlined in the previous chapter. First I propose to break 
down existing notions of Islamic sovereignty, and identify in those existing 
notions areas of knowledge that have been neglected. | employ the second 
part of the conceptual framework in the drawing together of the aforemen- 
tioned neglected components of the Islamic message (rationalism and mysti- 
cism) to form a notion of sovereignty that can be taken forward into the 
following chapters, which will deal specifically with Normative Political 
Islam in the international sphere. Resolving the issue of sovereignty for 
Normative Political Islam is a fundamental step in understanding the way in 
which that polity might behave in IR. 


POLITICAL ISLAM AND THE STATE 


Despite the fluctuations and metamorphoses of the international sphere in the 

last century, widely referred to as the process of globalisation, the state 
endures as a dominant locus of politics in the international sphere (even as 
the distinction between international and local is challenged). How political 
Islam might interact with the state has been a key debate ever since Muslim 
majority countries began to win independence from their former colonial 
masters. Claims that Islam ‘offers a single vision for uniting the individual 
quest for virtue with the social goods of justice and solidarity’* do not recog- 
nise the nuance and the differing visions that spin out of the singular message 
of Islam-as-faith. John Esposito elucidates this point when he writes that 
*[t}hough often described in monolithic terms as “the Islamic alternative” or 
“the system of Islam,” a diverse and prolific assortment of Islamic ideolo- 
gies, actors, political parties, and organizations have reemerged in Muslim 
politics, grouped under the umbrella of Islam’.* Here Esposito reminds us of 
the distinction which was made in the introduction, regarding Islam-as-faith 
and Islam-as-politics. Accepting this distinction, I will move on to highlight- 
ing the many ways in which political Islam interacts with the state. 

The famous student of Muhammed Abduh, Rashid Rida, saw a place for 
nationalism and the state in Islamic politics. Living through the dissolution of 
the Ottoman Empire, Rida warned that while a national spirit is compatible 
with a Muslim’s faith, care must be taken to maintain priorities: 


fn his [a Muslim's] service of his homeland and his people he must not, 
however, neglect Islam which has honoured him and raised him up by making 
him a brother to hundreds of millions of Muslims in the world. He is a member 
of a body greater than his people, and his personal homeland is part of the 
homeland of his religious community. He must be intent on making the 
progress of the part a means for the progress of the whole. !? 
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immation there is a political Islam that happily works with the state 
long as Muslim states working within that system do not put their 
above the needs of the wider Muslim community. The Organisa- 
Cooperation (OIC) ostensibly carries out the role of ensuring 
darity comes before the needs of individual states; the second 
statement in the OIC’s charter states that its purpose is ‘promoting and con- 
solidating the unity and solidarity among the Member States in securing their 
common interests at the international arena’.'!! However, while it holds regu- 
_ lar meetings at a variety of levels, it ‘has tended over the years to become 
- identified more with the rhetoric rather than the practical implementation of 
Islamic unity’ .!2 

_ The notion of Islam working within and as part of the state, what I will 
refer to as the “Islamic state’, is a novel idea initially propagated by Rida 
after the collapse of the Ottoman Empire. !? In contrast, Nazih Ayubi in fact 
sees all Islamic theories of government as a novel rather than traditional 
theory'4 as in his summation: ‘although Islam is a religion of collective 
morals, it is not a particularly political religion’.'!° Marking a break from 
Rashid Rida and others, '° scholars like Ayubi ‘attach more importance to the 
religious relationship with the absolute of God than to the vehement demon- 
strations of political movements’.!7 This articulation of political Islam is 
important; it is defined by the /ack of the political. Or perhaps, if there is a 
political element to the faith, it is to be defined and implemented by human 
beings rather than divine and otherworldly direction. Such a position is espe- 
cially prevalent with Muslim scholars dealing with issues of human rights 
and democracy, such as Abdullahi An-Na’im!* and S. M. Zafar.!° 

A third orientation of political Islam is heavily inspired by Maududi, and 
sees political Islam working within the state system as before, but rather than 
the state and Islamic considerations being two different concerns in a hier- 
archical relationship, for Maududi the Islamic state would be a natural sym- 
biosis of politics and religion. As Roy Jackson puts it, ‘Maududi’s Islamic 
society is completely in line with nature. In fact, it is nature’.2° Maududi 
places Allah as legal and political sovereign in his state, and talks of laws as 
divine creations.2! Maududi then, takes a step closer to the din wa dawla 
position of brooking no separation between Islam-the-faith and Islam-as- 
politics. In this summation, the presence of an Islamic state is not a peripher- 
al addition to one’s relationship with God, but is central to it—an affirmation 
of faith in its own right. 

The overview above is not a complete taxonomy of positions within the 
umbrella of political Islam, but covers the key points of difference between 
them. Only the third variation, that representative of Maududi’s position, 
bears a direct effect on IR as it is commonly demarcated, for it challenges the 
nature of what a state is. Much like the debate around Iran being ‘different’ 
from or somehow ‘less rational’ than other states due to its religious charac- 
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ter, Maududi’s Sunni Islamic state would pose similar questions to IR schol- 
ars. The first two positions, those characterised by Rida’s hierarchy of na- 
tional and Islamic interests in the first instance, and Ayubi’s non-political 
Islam in the second instance, both work within the prevailing international 
system and so pose far fewer questions to the discipline of IR. The former 
institutionalises the concepts of nation and state into an Islamic world view, 
while the latter takes the ‘political’ out of political Islam, minimising the 
constitutive power of believers and emphasising the divine elements of the 
faith. 

Rather than engage with the debate on religious rationality, I will now 
look to a form of political Islam as yet unexplored in the book, yet posing 
challenges to IR at least as poignant as those brought forward by Maududi's 
Islamic State. This strand of political Islam is transnational Islam, and it 
focuses on the politics of the wmma. I will look at the ways in which the 
politics of the wmma relates to Normative Political Islam, and the challenges 
this brings to IR. 

In the decline and abolition of the Ottoman Empire, debate raged as to the 
correct form of Islamic politics. As Piscatori notes: ‘To the question, “How 
should the wmma be constructed now?” little agreement emerged, with how- 
ever, the significant exception: the spiritual unity of the wmma required polit- 

ical expression’.*> Herein lays the crux of transnational (political) Islam: the 
notion of religious solidarity, loosely defined and centred on community, is 
its guiding principle. Questions around this notion and its compatibility with 
the state, and the depth of solidarity required of the wmma, are widely con- 
tested. Amr Sabet is critical of the ability a heavily contested Islam, political 
or otherwise, has to ‘illuminate, comprehend or conceptualize’ ,** a position! 
am deeply sympathetic to. Therefore, if the wmma is to have any analytical 
purchase, it is necessary to refine and in some regards define the notions of 
transnational Islam as related to Normative Political Islam 
The political expression of the umma in Normative Political [slam mirrors 
much of what I have stated about Normative Political Islam thus far. Within 
Normative Political Islam the politics of the wmma, or transnational Islam, is 
less about the creation of a political union of Muslim peoples, or indeed 
holding such a union as an article of faith. Rather, it is about fostering ¢ 
culture of unity and solidarity, as was discussed in the book’s introduction. 
This is a distinction also made by Piscatori, where pan-Islam, “that is, giving 
concrete form to the idea of Muslim political unity’, and pan-Islamism, ‘the 
ideology promoting unity” are two different, if often overlapping. phenome- 
na.* For the purposes of this book, transnational Islam is representative of 
Piscatori’s pan-Islamism. In practice, this would be much like the way in 
which inalienable human rights, as set out in the United Nation’s Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. codifies a sense of commonality with far-flung 
peoples who are denied these rights; so too would an umma under Normative 
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Political Islam codify a sense of commonality amongst Muslims. Likewise, 
the ways in which human rights are challenging the power and internal 
efficacy of the state, so too would the politics of the wmma, centred round 
tule over people rather than rule of territory, challenge centrality of the state 
nlR. 

Mandaville paints in broad strokes a further challenge transnational Islam 
presents to IR: “By locating “the political” within the state, conventional IR 
theory reproduces a set of political structures unsuited to circumstances in 
which political identities and processes configure themselves across and be- 
tween forms of political community’.*° The state is tied to notions of politi- 
cal modemity whereby religion is relegated to the private sphere. Mandaville 
continues, ‘[b]y reasserting itself in public space, Islam is hence disrupting 
the modemity which lies at the root of the state’.27 Hence transnational Islam 
‘undermines’ modemity in a way that the human rights discourse, being a 
secular discourse, does not, despite the fact that the underlying issue is the 
same (rule over people versus rule over territory). 

A unique way in which transnational Islam, and the various strands of 
political Islam more broadly, represent a departure from secular debate on 
the rule of the individual versus rule over territory, is the transcendental 
element of the Islamic message, specifically, the transcendental nature of 
sovereignty in political Islam. The importance of sovereignty is identified by 
Mandaville as the remaining challenge for Islamist parties vying for power in 
democratic processes;** the notion of power sharing with God or with the 
shari‘a is still controversial in theory, even if it is circumvented in practice 
by many Muslim rulers.*9 

The Qur'an explicitly tells believers that all power rests with God: ‘Say: 
“To whom belongeth all that is in the Heavens and on Earth?” Say: “To 
Allah!”’®° The problem faced by any rulers in an Islamic state is that of 
legitimacy. If sovereignty rests with God then why are Muslim citizens 
obliged to obey the commands of a monarch, president or other ruler? In the 
Islamic Republic of Iran the Supreme Leader is believed to have a unique 
relationship with God, whereby he is uniquely qualified to interpret His 
commandments. To disagree with the supreme leader is close to, if not actual 
blasphemy, in the opinion of the regime. The situation in Sunni orthodoxy is 
somewhat different; there is no hierarchical clergy system as exists in Twel- 
yer Shi’ism. Jurisprudence in Sunni orthodoxy is ‘textual authority to justify 
What in effect is .. . interpretative license’.*! The acknowledgement of law as 
being a human interpretation of God’s wishes, not his actual wishes, goes 
some way to explaining the existence of four separate schools of thought, 
madhahib, in Sunni orthodoxy. As we will recall from chapter 2, none of the 
madhahib can claim to be as authoritative as the Qur’an, the word of God, 
and so they accept each other’s interpretations of matters not explicitly cov- 
cred in the Qur’an and hadith as equally viable (matters explicitly covered in 
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the Qur’an and hadith have very little deviance between the madhahib, such 
as prayer, for example). 

Whilst the Qur'an tells Muslims they are God’s vicegerents on Earth, 
legitimising a first amongst equals is problematic. This is an issue where the 
Qur'an. beyond many explicit references to God's sovereignty, is vague inits 
guidance on legitimising government. On the one hand, one can find verses 
that seemingly justify a sort of natural law whereby some individuals are 
‘blessed’ with more power than others,** while on the other hand there are 
verses that aoa samp the equality of humanity, and necessity for popular 
sovereignty.** While Qur’anic exegesis would look at the context of these 
revelations to discern greater clarity from the verses and resolve any contn- 
diction, that is not my purpose. Rather, assuming that there is no explicit 
guidance in the Islamic source texts on who should rule a Muslim commu- 
nity, I seek to supplement these texts in order to refine and better articulate 
position regarding the political sovereignty of God_ Theology takes us so far, 
it seems, but no further. To proceed in articulating sovereignty and the inter- 
national relations of Normative Political Islam, the body of work I now tum 
to is Islamic philosophy. 


q ‘elr practicing figh after the eighth century AD, to simply studying 
- and learning figh thereafter. 35 
Even within kalam, the chosen strand of knowledge for din wa dawla 
_ advocates and political Islamists more generally, which relates to faith and 
the shari’a in Nasr’s above summary, one can see calls for using other 
elements outside of theology to inform a Muslim’s life. For example, aha- 
-dith, which are one of four key components in Islamic figh and shari’a,*° can 
be used to give further credence to the separate strands of the Islamic revela- 
tion. Imam Nawawi’s authoritative collection of hadith shows that the trifur- 
cation of Islamic knowledge has prophetic and transcendental weight to it 
wherein the Prophet Muhammed explains the difference between submis- 
sion, faith and virtue?’ (al-is/am, al-iman and al-ihsan in Nasr’s above sum- 
mary). Acknowledging this separation in the revelation gives great utility to 
Normative Political Islam to derive an international order from Islamic 
sources, distinct from those that thus far have proven ambiguous in their 
guidance on politics (traditional figh sources). Submission and shari’a are 
related to theology, which I have explored in this and previous chapters. 
Faith and the Path are related to philosophy, while virtue and the Truth are 
telated to gnosticism and esotericism (commonly identified with Sufism). I 
will proceed by exploring the role philosophy and gnosticism might play in 
Normative Political Islam. 


ISLAMIC PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICAL ISLAM 


In addition to the normative and in some regards pluralistic elements of 
Normative Political Islam, another marker of difference between it and other 
interpretations of Islamic politics is the recognition of shari’a as only one 
component of the Islamic revelation. Those Muslims who call for “a retum to 
the shari’a’ assume that the shari‘a can offer guidance on all aspects of life 
Built into that assumption is the idea that Islam-as-faith can be extrapolated 
Out into Islam-as-politics, much as [ am attempting to do in exploring Nor- 
mative Political Islam. However, shari‘a is but one strand of Islamic knowl 
edge, as explained by Hossein Nasr: 


Gnosticism and the Shi‘ism of Ayatollah Khomeini 


As well as Shi’a majorities in Arab countries such as Iraq and Bahrain, 
Shi'ism is also the predominant faith of the people of Iran, which represents 
the only example of a successful Islamist revolution. The Islamic state, 
which functions under the stipulations of (Shia) shari'a law, provides us 
with information on how Islam-as-faith interacts with the modern state sys- 
tem and the methods used in that context to refine and make clearer the so far 
ambiguous guidance on politics within Islamic source texts. To do so effec- 
tively, a brief overview of Shi’ism and Shi’a figh follows. 

Shi’as derive their name from shia‘at ‘Ali, the party of ‘Ali. “Ali was the 
fourth of the rashidun, the ‘rightly guided Caliphs’, and cousin and son-in- 
law to the Prophet Muhammed. At first the split was political, as the ‘party of 
‘Ali’ wanted him to become the Caliph after the Prophet’s death. Shi’as 
argue that the only people who can legitimately be Caliph are those de- 
scended from the Prophet, through the line of *Ali and his wife, the Prophet's 
To cure the world’s ills by ‘returning to the shari‘a’ reveals an assumption daughter, Fatima. Because of this, the first three Caliphs are considered 
that the shari’a represents the Islamic message. Put another way, sharia is | “usurpers’ by the Shi’a community.** 


Islam is hierarchic when considered in its total reality and also in the way it 
has manifested itself in history. The Islamic revelation possesses within itself 
several dimensions and has been revealed to humanity on the basic levels of 
al-islam, al-iman, and al-ihsan (submission, faith, and virtue) and from an- 
other perspective as al-Shari'ah, al-Tarigah and al-Hagigah (the Law, the 
Path and the Truth). 3+ 


Islam. Here an inherent contradiction is revealed. How can one extrapolatt Whereas Sunni Islam has limited religious hierarchy, Shi’a Islam does 
all knowledge, specifically vis-a-vis politics, from but one strand of the haye such a hierarchy. I have already mentioned that the only people worthy 
Islamic revelation? This is a trend that Rahman notes when he laments the of exercising authority over the wmma are the descendants of the Prophet. 
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Such individuals are called ‘imams’, a word that is also used in Sunni Islam, 


but to mean a leader of a masjid (or mosque, Muslim ‘church’) or localised 
community. In Shi’ism, specifically mainstream ‘Twelver’ Shi’ism, the im- 
ams are without sin, and possess an infallible understanding of the Qur'an 
and sunna, granted to them through their unique relationship with God. The 
term imam is also conflated with the two Supreme Leaders of the Iranian 
Islamic State, Ayatollahs Khomeini and Khamenei; however, neither is an 
imam in the sense outlined above. An imam’s relationship is tied to divine 
intellect, the truth of which is only glimpsed through gnosticism. As Tjitze 
De Boer comments on this esotericism, ‘[t]hat which the friend of God 
knows intuitively, remains hidden for ever from the discursive intellect of the 
leammed’.3? 

There are twelve imams (hence the ‘Twelver’ adjective), the first being 
the Caliph ‘Ali and the last being Muhammed al-Mahdi, who disappeared in 
874 AD. Shi’a faith is waiting for the return of this twelfth imam, the mahdi 
or guided one, to bring a reign of justice and establish the perfect society 
before the end of the world.*° The perceived religious purity of Shi'a imams 
grants them a similar interpretative licence and authority to the Prophet. 
Being able to hold such a religious authority in a way the Sunni successors to 
the Islamic state were unable to do so goes some way to explaining the 
Iranian, Shi’a justification for that state. Such an argument only holds water 

if one believes that part of the Prophet’s mission was political, which the 
’ founder of the current Iranian order, Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini, firmly 
believed. Khomeini states that ‘[jJust as the Prophet was charged by God to 
execute holy decrees and establish Islamic order, and obedience to him was 
indispensable, the just fogaha must be both leaders and governors, executing 
decrees and establishing the Islamic social order’.*! However, recalling al- 
Raziq’s thesis on the separate sources of authority the Prophet Muhammed 
drew upon, the ‘kingly’ and the ‘prophetic’, Khomeini’s assertions are less 
than self-evident. I will continue the section by exploring the theoretical 
justifications of the Shi’a state. 

Shi’a figh differs only slightly in its basic principles next to Sunni figh, 
with the issue of hadith and ijma’ (consensus) being contentious. Beyond 
this, the difference between Sunni and Shi’a law is in details only.*? Con- 
ceming hadith, unlike the Sunni figh of the four madhahib, Shi’ism only 
accepts ahadith that are transmitted in the first instance by the Prophet's 
family. In addition, Shi’ism has incorporated the ahadith of the twelve im- 
ams into its source of figh and such ahadith are elevated to the same status as 
those of the Prophet.4* In development of this body of figh, ijma’ was far less 
important, “its place is taken by the authority of the Imam’. It is this lack of 
ijma’ that makes Shi’a figh so noticeably distinct from the Sunni variety 
Returning to the founder of the Iranian Islamic state, Khomeini is unabashed- 


ly dismissive of those who claim that Islam has little to say on governance. 
He writes: 


They have said that Islam has no relationship whatsoever with organizing life 
and society or with creating a government of any kind and that it only concerns 
itself with the rules of menstruation and child birth. It may contain some 


ethics. But beyond this, it has no bearing on issues of life and of organizing 
society. 45 


His contempt for such a viewpoint is almost palpable, yet the evidence he 
gives to support his view is simply that the Qur’an and hadith books are 
superior to theses written by religious legists and commentators. This is 
considered an orthodox opinion of the source texts, as demonstrated earlier, 
but it does not diminish the fact that these texts need interpreting, and such 
interpretations are human, fallible endeavours. Khomeini’s argument that 
‘{thhe belief that Islam came for a limited period and for a certain place 
violates the essentials of the Islamic beliefs’,*° is a just one. However, the 
answer does not have to mean, as Khomeini advocates, that Islam has pre- 
scribed a form of government for all peoples for all time. Instead, as Abdul- 
Karim Soroush argues, the principles contained in the source texts, if contin- 
ually reinterpreted, can yield different and differing answers to modern-day 
problems.*” 

Above all else, it is the Prophet’s authority that gives birth to Iran’s 
Islamic state. This authority could not be replicated in Sunni Islam but has 
been successfully co-opted by the Shi’a imams. Khomeini states that the 
Prophet ‘was appointed ruler on earth by God so that he may rule justly and 
not follow whims’.*® It is the imam who takes over this function in the 
absence of the Prophet. Khomeini himself elucidates, ‘[t]o the Shi’i the 
Imam is a Virtuous man who knows the laws and implements them justly and 
who fears nobody’s censure in serving God’.*? In essence, one man’s inter- 
pretation of the source text (the imam’s) becomes canon and so, if he is 
looking for evidence of Islamic government and finds it, no one can dispute 
his finding. Theologically speaking, such a method of interpretation, while 
making use of giyas (analogy), has no limits placed on it, limits that early 
Sunni thinkers had developed by way of ijma’. While the power of the imam 
is ostensibly explained due to his singular ability to interpret the source texts, 
the case of the Iranian political Islam is not akin to Sunni varieties, which 
unwittingly equate shari’a with the totality of Islam-as-faith; Shi’a Iran in 
fact uses a second strand of Islamic knowledge, al-ihsan (virtue/gnosticism), 
to help construct its method of politics. This was glimpsed when briefly 
discussing the Shi’a imams’ unique and esoteric relationship with God, and I 
will now explore this further through the example of Ayatollah Khomeini, 
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who in many respects was the architect (or arbiter) of the fusion of religion 
and politics at the inception of the Iranian republic. 

In Khomeini’s thought, ‘there are two essential qualities of leadership: 
first, knowledge of Islamic law; second, justice’“° Already a divergence 
from Sunni political Islam appears, wherein knowledge of Islamic law is 
knowledge of justice, or the route to that knowledge. For Khomeini, though, 
these are two, separate wisdoms. The first, Islamic law, relates to al-islam, 
the second, knowledge of justice, relates to a/-ihsan. Ayatollah Khomeini 
strove to acquire knowledge of justice and al-ihsan through mysticism and 
gnosis. These disciplines fall broadly under the banner of hekmat (literally 
‘wisdom’) and had found refuge in Persia after an attack by Muslim theolo- 
gians on philosophy, broadly understood, in the eleventh century AD- In this 
Persian context it was Mullah Sadra who came to define the study of hekmar 
and his work greatly influences Khomeini.*! 

For Khomeini, the recourse to hekmat was an attempt to ‘transcend the 
standard offerings of jurisprudence and systematic theology’* given by the 
Shi’a clergy. This field of thought is very esoteric and inward looking, and 
Khomeini contrasts his thinking in this regard to that of “the West’ when he 
says: ‘Let them go to Mars or anywhere they wish: they are still backward in 
the sphere of securing happiness to man, backward in spreading moral vir- 
tues and backward in creating a psychological and spiritual progress similar 
to the material progress’.** While he rejects rationality, that is, humanity’s 

intellectual capacity, in his inner search for God, Khomeini uses reason ex- 
tensively in his theological and formal arguments for clerical rule in Iran.“ 

In reaching beyond the traditional theological offerings of religious ortho- 
doxy, Khomeini was able to refine and articulate the ambiguous guidance on 
politics found therein. and propose his take on Islamic politics. The conclu- 
sions on the content of that guidance and the veracity of his specific method 
will not be the subjects of my continuing enquiry. Rather, the procedures 
used by Khomeini point to something not tried in Sunni political Islam; they 
reach beyond theology and shari’a to inform their conception of politics, 
while sull remaining in the Islamic tradition. Such an undertaking mm the 
Shi'a context, and the resulting order it established, was equally ‘unprece- 
dented in the history of Shiism in [ran’.*> Bager Moin elucidates this novelty 

in Khomeini’s approach when he comments on the rigidity of Shi'a ortho- 
doxy (a claim equally applicable to Sunni orthodoxy), “{o]f the three paths to 
God. the only one they accept is that of total obedience and devotion. The 
other two, the rationalism of philosophy and the illumination of mysticism, 
have always been viewed as incompatible with what was revealed to the 
Prophet’ .** In the following section I will examine the claim that ‘the ration- 
alism of philosophy and illumination of mysticism’ have always been diver- 
gent paths from theology, shari’a and orthodoxy in the Sunni context. In 
examining this claim. 1 will attempt to clarify the so far ambiguous theologi- 
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¢ on politics offered by Normative Political Islam by reaching 
eee miter ‘a, which have become synonymous with the to- 
of Islamic message. 


prmoente al-islam earlier in this chapter, as well as in chapter 2, and 
having surveyed al-ihsan in the preceding Shi’a example, the remaining 
branch of knowledge to investigate is a/-iman (faith), related to philosophy. 
Here I refer explicitly to exotericism and rationalism, in contrast to the eso- 
tericism and mysticism of Khomeini’s approach. The relationship between 
rationalism and mysticism is a complicated one in the Islamic tradition, and 
those familiar to philosophy as it developed in the European and broadly 
‘Westem’ context can easily, and incorrectly, define only the rational tradi- 
tion as philosophy in the Islamic setting. In fact, the term falsafah in Arabic 

refers both to hekmat, as the tradition came to be defined by Mullah Sadra, 

and the rationalism of Aristotle that was the purview of the Mu 'tazilite 

group. For me then, the term philosophy will refer to rationalism specifically, 
while falsafah will refer to both hekmat and rationalism in the Islamic con- 
text. When contrasting falsafah with kalam, it is important to note the ways 
in which these traditions have intertwined historically and have substantially 
co-constituted each other. Taking Hossein Nasr’s overview of the subject, we 
can identify four or five different ‘eras’ of the relationship between falsafah 
and Kalam.’ The first is in the early ninth century AD, when the Mu’ tazilite 
school dominated both kalam and falsafah. This period is described by Nasr 
as one ‘of close association between falsafah and kalam in an atmosphere of 
more or less relative mutual respect’ .*® 

During the Umayyad and Abbasid caliphates, the rise of Ash’arite theolo- 
gy began a gradual incorporation of certain philosophical elements into kal- 
am, while at the same time separating falsafah from more orthodox forms of 
knowledge, 

A third period of this relationship was near the end of the Abbasid cali- 
phate, and was a period of intense opposition of falsafah by theologians, 
While at the same time borrowing heavily from the former.*? This relation- 
ship is epitomised by Abu Hamed Muhammad ibn Muhammad al-Ghazali, 
an Ash’arite theologian who wrote his Tahafut al-Falsafah (The Incoherence 
of the Philosophers) in the eleventh century AD. Even while doing so, Nasr 
comments that “kalam became even more “philosophical,” employing both 
ideas and arguments drawn from falsafah’.°! 

Once the “dominance” of kalam was established in the Sunni world by al- 
Ghazali, a more peaceful existence between falsafah and kalam continued to 
this day. A major development in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was 
the thought of Mullah Sadra, who represents a fifth stage in the relationship 
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between these schools of thought. With Mullah Sadra, in the Persian setting, 


Jalsafah began to eclipse kalam, causing theology to become less important 
in that setting, as seen earlier in the example of Ayatollah Khomeini. 

It is apparent that “the theological movement in Islam was strongly influ- 
enced by Philosophy’.®? What is important to emphasise here is that in reach- 
ing beyond theology to inform Normative Political Islam, | am not participat- 
ing in anything alien to the Islamic tradition, for what that statement is worth, 
The summary provided shows that the history of theology so vehemently 
defended and lauded as the ‘true’ Islamic way by din wa dawla adherents is 
one that is not a product of immaculate, divine conception, but the result of 
much human endeavour and co-constitution with falsafah. 

In previous sections and chapters I have explored an Islamic order based 

on gnosticism (al-ihsan) in Khomeini’s Iran, and abstracted polities based on 
theology (a/-is/am) in the variations on political Islam. The third approach is 
that of al-iman, rationalism and philosophy as understood in the ‘Westem’ 
context. In the Muslim world rationalism is strongly tied to the introduction 
of Greek philosophy, which is commonly attributed to the Mu’ tazilites and 
personified in the person of Abu Ya’qub al-Kindi. Al-Kindi was an early 
Peripatetic and grappled with expressing the work of Aristotle in Arabic, as 
well as what would become a central problem of philosophy in the Islamic 
world, the ‘harmonization of faith and reason’® (an endeavour that bears a 
passing resemblance to Wendt’s pursued synthesis of science and interpreti- 
vism in his constructivism, a resemblance that is retumed to in later chap- 
ters). Moroccan philosopher Mohammed ‘Abed al-Jabri sees this mission, 
the exploration of faith and reason, to be key in expressing an Islamic moder- 
nity, and here I will argue that the use of philosophy and rationalism is the 
key to expressing a coherent concept of politics in Normative Political Islam 
‘Abed al-Jabri states that in carrying out this task, ‘[wJe [Muslim Arabs] 
could thus rid our conception of tradition from that ideological and emotional 
charge that weighs on our conscience and forces us to perceive tradition as an 
absolute reality that transcends history’. 

The exotericism of the Mu'tazilites was to be rekindled some decades 
after al-Kindi by Abu Nasr Muhammad ibn Muhammad Farabi, hereafter 
referred to as al-Farabi.®° Al-Farabi lived in the late ninth to early tenth 
century AD, a time of fragmentation of Muslim political power. As such, his 
philosophy is overly concerned with unity, and ‘with some attempt at adapta- 
tion to the Muslim faith, he seeks to demonstrate that Plato and Anstotle 
harmonize with one another’. In the tenth century AD Abu ‘Ali al-Husayn 
ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Sina, hereafter referred to as Ibn Sina, lived as both a 
rationalist and gnostic, personifying the spirit of falsafah in Muslim lands. 
De Boer claims the common perception that Ibn Sina pushed beyond al- 
Farabi to a ‘purer’ Aristotelianism is incorrect; Ibn Sina and al-Farabi dif- 
fered on many metaphysical issues, specifically around the nature of the 


soul. While both men employed reason, Ibn Sina was far more interested in 
mysticism than al-Farabi. When falsafah was criticised by theologian al- 
Ghazali in the Arab Middle Eastern setting, perhaps beyond repair, Ibn 
Sina’s mix of rationalism and mysticism was the straw man used to do so. © 
The main thrust of al-Ghazali’s critique of falsafah was the refutation of 
reason as a means of understanding faith. Paraphrasing Rahman’s summary 
ofa Mu’tazilite position, while al-Farabi or Ibn Sina might say that ‘God has 
forbidden killing because it is bad; it is not bad because God has forbidden 
it (and reason is the means of divining why it is bad, and thus confirms the 
divine message), al-Ghazali would say the opposite; for al-Ghazali, killing is 
bad because it is forbidden by God. However, as ‘Abed al-Jabri elucidates, 
‘{ijfindeed—as it has constantly been reiterated—philosophy never was able 
torecover from the blows dealt to it by Ghazali, this was only true in the case 
ofthe Arab Middle East’.”! It is in the West of Muslim lands, in al-Andalus 
especially, that exoteric philosophy continued to thrive. 

Al-Andalus was the refuge of the Umayyad Caliphate after its fall to the 

Abbasids, and the spokesperson for the cultural and ideological project of 
that caliphate in the eleventh century AD was Abu Muhammad ‘Ali ibn 

Ahmad ibn Sa’id ibn Hazm. Ibn Hazm’s focus on rationalism was in absolute 

contrast and an attempt to erase ‘the imprint of Shi’ite and Sufi “illumina- 

tion”? from Sunni thought. Ibn Hazm is very critical of esotericism, and 

says that "God's (praise be to Him) religion is purely exoteric and is by no 

means esoteric. It is entirely obvious and hides no latent secret. It is entirely 

based on proof and nothing in it is left to chance’.”> The Almohad dynasty, 

some fifty years after ibn Hazm’s death, carried on his exoteric doctrine in 

the person of Abu al-Walid Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Rushd,” who the 
Almohad court sponsored to compile commentaries on Aristotle.’5 Ibn 
Rushd was ‘above all a fanatical admirer of the Aristotelian Logic’,’® and 
sought to show that truths are only relevant and ‘true’ in their own frames of 
reference. Therefore those conclusions of Aristotle that are not compatible 

with Islam can still be true, but not universal or absolute; ‘[t]heir veracity is 
conditioned by the system from which they are derived’.”’ Aristotelian ra- 
tionalism is thereby conceived as compatible with the Islamic message; Ibn 
Rushd, in the tradition of al-Farabi, argued that “[p]hilosophy and the relig- 
ion of Islam do not therefore contradict each other. They express the same 
truth in different forms’ .7* 


Exotericism and Politics 


Having outlined the tradition of exoteric thought and rationalism in the Mus- 
lim world, it now falls to operationalise the abstract notions of rationalism 
inlo a conception of politics that might inform Normative Political Islam. 
“Abed al-Jabri states that the achievements of the European tradition will 
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remain foreign to Muslims detached from their history and tradition. Refer- 
ring to an Arab-Islamic future, al-Jabri is adamant that such a future must be 
constructed ‘from our own reality, from the specificity of our history and the 
constituents of our personality, its historical consciousness’.? The impor- 
tance of overviewing the lesser-drawn-upon aspects of the Islamic message, 
exotericism and gnosticism, which preceded this section, was to show the 
ways in which rationalism, gnosticism and theology are constitutive elements 
of an ‘Islamic personality’. Given that theology and the shari'a provide only 
limited or ambiguous guidance on politics, when I proceed to look at intellec- 
tual traditions outside theology, I did not stray beyond the Islamic message 
(which after all is constituted by al-islam, al-iman and al-ihsan concurrent- 
ly). I will continue by building on the exotericism of the Sunni tradition ina 
attempt to refine and add to the theological guidance on politics. The route! 
am taking into operationalising this tradition is via another who has already 
done so, Ibn Khaldun. 

Tbn Khaldun became acquainted with the exotericism of Ibn Sina end Ibn 

Rushd in the court of the Marinid Sultan in Fes.*° Ibn Khaldun wrote his 
treatise, the Mugaddimah (an Introduction to History) in the fourteenth cen- 
tury AD and in it acknowledges, in agreement with “Ali al-Raziq, that the 
time of the Prophet was an atypical time in history with regards to politics, a 
rare instance where the divine played a role. With the passing of the rashidun 
it is humanity that defines politics and in this way Ibn Khaldun’s theories are 
humanist, if not secular.*! If political Islam “draws much of its strength from 
a conviction that there is no need for a detour through the labyrinths of 
“Wester” history, before one can arrive at a vision of the good life and a just 
order’,®2 then I will lean heavily on Ibn Khaldun as a Muslim thinker who 
does not traverse such a ‘labyrinth’. In fact, Khadduri, when explaining that 
the state (an approximation for authority in the Muslim schema) is essential 
for society’s survival, and that without the state humanity’s evil nature would 
ruin society, he points out that this Hobbesian position was grasped some 300 
years before Hobbes, by [bn Khaldun.*? 

Returning to the debates concerning transnational Islam, Normative Polil- 
ical Islam, and the sovereignty of God, I will now use the work of [ba 
Khaldun to help derive a theory of Islamic sovereignty—sovereignty being 
the remaining impediment for Islamism in power, in Mandaville’s summé 
tion. As Mandaville sees it, in circumstances where the modem nation-state 
model is accepted, “the issue of shari’ah and the question of political powe! 
sharing . . . represent the sole outstanding issues that cause problems wit! 
regard to Islamist participation in democratic politics’. Whether sovereig™ 
ty is the sole impediment to Islamist participation in democratic politics 
Wee i eles the events that have transpired since the publication of 
p coe aitites al Political Islam in 2007. Indeed, in the year after the 

P ton, Hamas came to power in Gaza, four years later Tunisit's 
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En-Nahda party were voted into power, and five years later the Muslim 
Brotherhood’s Mohammed Morsi came to power in Egypt. 

While the world might be fluid with regards to Islamism dealing with the 

realities of power, the theoretical problems with regards to holding God as 
sovereign must still be resolved. Specifically, I have yet to explore the ways 
in which accepting the nation-state system might undermine or limit the 
ways in which the sovereignty of God might be articulated. Hamas has felt 
the repercussions of the incongruence between theory and practice, suspend- 
ing the implementation of an Islamic state after the 2008 war with Israel, in 
order to deal with the aftermath of that conflict. As Max Rodenbeck and 
Nicolas Pelham state, ‘Hamas has become captive to its own success as it 
struggles now to reconcile the pressing needs of day-to-day governance with 
the ideology it preached in opposition’.** To avoid the same fate for Norma- 
tive Political Islam, 1 will be using Ibn Khaldun’s exoteric method, in combi- 
nation with the guidance of kalam, to derive a notion of sovereignty that 
might be more satisfactory to both din wa dawla advocates on the one hand, 
and Muslim secularists on the other. The analysis of its position vis-a-vis the 
discipline of IR will be left for the subsequent chapter. For now, it is enough 
to extrapolate a theory from the methods stated, though comparisons will be 
made throughout to ‘Western’ theories and theorists when pertinent. 


IBN KHALDUN, EXOTERICISM AND SOVEREIGNTY IN ISLAM 


Ibn Khaldun shows the necessity of social organisation in his explanation of 
human behaviour, left unchecked by external influence, in an approximate 
‘state of nature’: 


Each [individual] will stretch out his hand for whatever he needs and (try 
simply to) take it, since injustice and aggressiveness are in the animal nature. 
The others, in turn, will try to prevent him from taking it, motivated by wrath- 
fulness and spite and the strong human reaction when (one’s own property is 
menaced). This causes dissention. (Dissention) leads to hostilitics, and hostil- 
ities lead to trouble and bloodshed and loss of life which (in turn) lead to the 
destruction of the (human) species. *° 


Rather than a “state of nature’, as humanity in anarchy or without society is 
feferred to in Social Contract Theory, Ibn Khaldun’s condition ends with the 
destruction of humanity, and as such cannot be described as ‘natural’. In this 
Way, government or society is instead the “natural” condition of humanity; 
Without it we would cease to exist; as Ibn Khaldun explains, ‘[p]eople, thus, 
Cannot persist in a state of anarchy”.*7 

In the liberal tradition, the impingement of the individual's rights is a 
Central debate as the ‘natural’ state of being is contested; is humanity’s 
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natural state one of total freedom. where the individual wil] consent to only 
the minimum of government interference necessary to allow society to fune- 
tion? In the Islamic tradition transmitted by Ibn Khaldun, this is not the case. 
Following from the ideas of the rationalist al-Farabi. who was mentioned 
earlier, Khadduri sees the history of Muslim societies as group centred. The 
individual counts for little, as “fo]nly through the family, clan or civtas to 
which the individual belonged, could he claim the right to protection by 
means of custom or social mores’ .** Considering the fundamental difference 
between dominant “Western” and “Islamic” conceptions of the natural state of 
humanity, the term ‘state of nature” would seem to no longer apply. If used in 
the Islamic world view, the state of nature would imply that the destruction 
of the species is humanity’s natural condition, when in fact it is group rela- 
tions and society that is more common. Therefore, I will adapt the terminolo- 
gy of John Rawls, who rather than use a state of nature, employed the tem 
‘original position”. For Rawls, individuals in the original position ‘{act] in 
ways best suited to achieving their ends’,*® and in this way were self-inter- 
ested, as would coincide with Ibn Khaldun’s conception of human nature. So 
rather than refer to Rawls’s original position, I will refer to the “Khaldunian 
original position’ to make reference to the condition of humanity without 
Society, in this Islamically derived world view. 

The Khaldunian original position is one where humanity, in its self-inter- 
est and vice, would destroy itself. It is a condition where such anarchy is 
untenable, and would result in the destruction of humanity. Hence, the ‘natu- 
ral’ position derived from that assumption is one of individuals in a societal 
Structure,” rather than the atomised individuals of liberal social contract 
theorists. With this in mind, I will now move to construct the final part of the 
puzzle, as it were, for Normative Political Islam: the issue of sovereignty-! 
will develop this notion of sovereignty by examining the transition from the 
Khaldunian original position to a society based on Muslim noms. 


his defense. God’s wise plan that man(kind) should subsist and the human 
species be preserved will be fulfilled’.92 Hence Ibn Khaldun makes the for- 
_ mation of society and government an act of faith, such that proponents of the 
din wa dawla position would jump upon. However, the place of the divine is 
yet to be deciphered, and will be interrogated more thoroughly as this section 

continues. 

__ Retuming to the subject of state formation, we must ask how individuals 
in the Khaldunian original position form their societies. For while Ibn Khal- 
dun insists that society is ‘natural’, such a statement provides little informa- 
tion on the composition of that society, or the way in which sovereignty is 
derived. Regarding the equality of persons in Ibn Khaldun’s conception of 
society, the egalitarian nature of Islam is as chequered as that of political 
liberalism. While Islam freed people of the Middle East from the authority of 
kings hundreds of years before Europe did the same, it quickly reverted to 

hereditary royal authority. Likewise, Islam provided an unheard-of level of 
women’s and minority rights at its inception, though these rights seem stag- 
nant and insufficient with the advent of social or democratic liberalism. But 

to hold up the record of historical Islamic governance with that of modern- 
day liberalism is a fallacy, as liberalism, too, has its dark periods. Domenico 

Losurdo points out, for example, that ‘[sJlavery is not something that per- 

sisted despite the success of the [eighteenth and nineteenth century European 

and American] liberal revolutions. On the contrary, it experienced its maxi- 

mum development following that success’.%> 

Political liberalism has matured over hundreds of years, yet even now is 

argued by Mark Duffield of having maintained large zones of exception 
across the world, which ensure ‘our’ liberties by denying ‘theirs’, whoever 
they may be, much in the same way that ‘exception clauses’> have allowed 

for ‘liberal’ slavery and ‘liberal’ colonialism. All the above is to say that 
despite the place of dhimmis (protected minorities) or women who were 
denied civic rights at various times and places in various classical Islamic 

polities, Islam has a strong egalitarian current that maintains that ‘[m]ost 

noble among you in God's eyes is he who fears God most’.°° The Qur’anic 

verse is often used to show that there is no social distinction between Mus- 

lims, except that of piety. A more detailed analysis of the relationship be- 
tween liberalism and Normative Political Islam forms the basis of the next 

chapter, while presently I continue with the discussion of sovereignty. 

In addition to the proposed equality of persons in political Islam, Khaddu- 

fi highlights another recurrent theme in Ibn Khaldun’s work, that of author- 

ity. As Khadduri eloquently states, ‘{authority] is regarded as absolutely 

Necessary since society without authority [is] impossible; for, though man is 
4 social animal by nature, he is not a well-behaving animal’.°’ This much has 

already been demonstrated in Ibn Khaldun’s thinking, but what remains to be 

discussed is how in a society of equals, an outcome-maximising individual 


he Synthesising the Sovereignty of God and Exotericism 
in Normative Political Islam 


The Muslims im [bn Khaldun’s study, like the ancient Greeks before them, 
envisioned humankind living together, as members of a society. However, a 
mentioned already, ‘the individual’s rights and obligations were always de- 
fined in terms of (though subordinate to) the community’s interests”. [ba 
Khaldun derives his conclusions on the place of the individual in society 
from proto-sociological rigour; humanity, at least in the deserts of North 
Africa and the Arab peninsular, is unable to obtain the food necessary for 
survival on its own, and also cannot protect its belongings in such a condl- 
tion. This leads to fbn Khaldun’s observation that “[w]hen, however, mutual 
co-operation exists, man obtains food for his nourishment and weapons for 
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- regard Will Kymlicka describes the Ottoman method of rule over minorities 
4s ‘antithetical to the ideals of personal liberty’.!% 

_ The debate on the extent to which an Islamic society might respect indi- 
vidual freedoms, and beyond that an analysis of the pros and cons respect for 
such freedoms would yield, is not integral to the present discussion on sove- 
reignty. However, the conclusions reached on the matter of sovereignty will 
have direct impact on the nature of individual rights in Normative Political 
Islam, and is a subject that I will return to in the next chapter. Currently, we 
have reached a possible solution to the first part of the puzzle: a ruler can 
respect the sovereignty of God by obeying the shari’a. As seen earlier 
though, the shari’a can be very opaque when dealing with political issues. 
Additionally, as shari’a is a result of human interpretation, it has problems 
with legitimacy outside any particular orthodoxy. Shari‘a represents theolo- 
gy, and injunctions in the source texts in and of themselves cannot provide 
enough guidance to Normative Political Islam. Khomeini’s political theory 
builds on theology with mysticism to develop an Islamic notion of politics. 
The approach of the mystics is derided by more orthodox Muslims; it vests 
exclusive knowledge of ‘the truth’ in an ‘elite’ or otherwise blessed few 
individuals, taking away from the egalitarian message of Islam. Moving 
beyond the sovereignty of God to justifying the sovereignty of a leader 
amongst equals, whilst simultaneously refining ambiguous theological guid- 
ance, is the remaining task for an Islamic exoteric method. 


might consent to be ruled by another. Further still, how does this outcome- 
maximising individual consent to being ruled by God, as Muslim states must 
come to terms with chapter 5, verse 43 of the Qur’an when it states, 
‘[k]nowest thou not that to Allah alone belongeth the dominion of the heav- 
ens and the earth?’ 

A Muslim sovereign, in the Sunni ideal, is constrained, to some extent, by 
God’s shari’a; for the Muslim sovereign to go against the shari'a is to lose 
legitimacy, and in this limited way respects the sovereignty of God. If Nor- 
mative Political Islam were to place shari’a in the position of natural nights 
and laws, perhaps in a similar way to inalienable human nights, what results 
is a sovereign that has the legitimacy of God, through respect of the shari’a. 
This is somewhat similar to John Locke’s social contract, wherein political 
authority is legitimised both by popular consent and that authority’s respect 
for the natural rights that individuals enjoyed in the state of nature.” 

That is not to say that the sovereign, as legitimised in a Locke-style social 
contract, is always mght in its actions. For Locke, even if a society gives their 
complete consent to a sovereign, it does not make the sovereign’s actions 
right if it does not respect the natural law.'° In effect, if individuals in a 
society governed by Normative Political Islam consent to actions that in- 
fringe on their natural rights (their duties interpreted through shari’a), then 
these actions are morally wrong, though that is not to say that the action 
cannot be carried out. The space afforded by Locke to natural nights and 
natural law, which is an articulation of God’s will in his schema, seems to 
meld well with the notion of God’s sovereignty in Islamic society. 

Crawford Brough Macpherson’s socialist critique of Locke argues that 

Locke’s concept of human nature is intrinsically linked with capitalism. He 
refers to this human nature as ‘possessive individualism’.'®' An Islamic no- 
tion of sovereignty is far more communitarian in nature than the asocial 
individualism propounded by liberal thinkers. This is alluded to in the base 
assumption of liberalism that humanity by natural condition is free, while in 
Ibn Khaldun’s approach humanity by natural condition is social. Communi- 
tarianism argues that *people’s private identity really is tied to certain [com- 
munal] ends’. '"? Sunni orthodoxy’s treatment of minority communities high- 
lights the difference between the individualism practised by modem liberal 
States and the communitarianism of historical Islamic polities, wherein group 
tolerance was preferred over individual autonomy. The different minority 
groups in the Ottoman Empire (recognising that only the other Abrahamic 
faiths, the ahl al-kitab, were afforded such a status), for example, were ‘per- 
mitted to practice their religions and earn their livelihood, as long as they 
deferred to Muslim authority and kept a low profile’ .'°3 This form of group 
tolerance did not respect the rights of the individual: while the group re- 
mained unmolested, the individual was not able to leave his comunity 
without being accused of apostasy, a crime punishable by death. In this 


Deriving Political Sovereignty via an Exoteric Method 


Khadduni describes a dual agreement amongst the Muslims of Medina to 

explain the transition of sovereignty from the Prophet Muhammed to his 

successors. He explains that ‘{uJnder Muhammad not only the executive, but 

also the legislative and judicial functions of Allah were united. . . . In more 

precise terms we may argue that only the possession of sovereignty resided 

with Allah, while its exercise was delegated to Muhammad’.'°> During the 
Prophet's lifetime, then, a single contract was needed to justify a Muslim’s 
loyalty to him. As Muhammed’s authority was synonymous with God’s, 
granting sovereignty to one was tantamount to granting sovereignty to the 
other, With the death of the Prophet, those who had interpreted their contract 
tolie with Muhammed sought to reject the authority of Medina, the capital of 
the nascent Islamic polity. Those who interpreted their contract to lie with 
God were left to appoint a successor to Muhammed, ‘entrusted with the 
Cxecution of the divine commands which were still binding upon the Mus- 
lms’ ,106 


Khadduri identifies the two contracts used to delineate sovereignty in the 
period of the rashidun and beyond to be: 
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1. A contract between the Muslims, and God and Muhammed, represent- 
ed by submission to Islam, the declaration of faith, shahada. 

2. A contract between the Muslims and the Caliph (or approximate lead- 
er), the Muslims empowering the Caliph to enforce the divine law, 


Related to the use of dual contracts to resolve the issue of God’s sovereignty 
next to the sovereignty of a temporal ruler, Maududi identified a distinction 
between a ‘Muslim’ and ‘Islamic’ state.'!°$ These two concepts fall on the 
same lines as Khadduri’s two contracts, but Maududi articulated them in the 
form of two different kinds of sovereignty, political and legal. ‘Political 
sovereignty thus naturally means ownership of the authority of enforcing 
legal sovereignty”.'°? Here Maududi has introduced a hierarchy to the dual 
contract. The one, pertaining to legal sovereignty, is superior to the second, 
pertaining to political sovereignty. Legal sovereignty is also referred to as the 
‘Divine Code’ by Maududi, and in this way he finds space for God, through 
the shari'a, to legislate in the Islamic State. The political sovereignty he 
describes is that of a ‘vicegerent of God’ and therefore, ‘the scope of its 
activities will naturally be restricted within the limits ordained by the Al- 
mighty Himself”."!° In this way he does not contradict the Qur’anic injunc- 
tion in chapter 2, verse 229, ‘[t]hese are the limits ordained by God; so do not 
transgress them’.!!! Such a stalwart belief in the shari‘a, however, does not 
acknowledge the fact that it is created through human interpretation, not 
divine creation, as Maududi would believe. 

If Muslims, by virtue of their shahada, automatically abide by the first 
contract with God and the Prophet Muhammed, then does this reinforce the 
arguments of din wa daw/a proponents? For such ideologues, the inseparabil- 
ity of politics from religion would mean no second contract is necessary, as 
adherence to the laws of God and His Messenger is all that is needed to form 
an Islamic state. Eickelman and Piscatori’s assumptions as to the nature of 
‘sacred authority’ are of great utility in the present discussion. The two 
assumptions the authors make are: First, sacred authority is one kind of 
authority amongst others. As not all authority is based on religion, then 
religious authority is not all-encompassing, as din wa dawla proponents 
argue; and secondly, that sacred authority does not assume religion and poli- 
tics are independent spheres of activity. They are separable and intersect 
according to context. '!? The dual Islamic contract relies on the separation of 
religious and other forms of authority to function, but that will not do t0 
silence din wa dawla ideologues. 

Tbn Khaldun, as alluded to earlier, also linked the formation of society 
and government to religious duty, though for him this was done in an attempt 

to incorporate the rule of Muhammed and the rashidun into his work; Len” 
Evan Goodman claims that Ibn Khaldun ‘cheerfully admits that Muhammad 
does not fit within his model of leadership’!'> when in fact much of ba 
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ity, a large emphasis is placed on religion. In this era, people 
; described as a ‘restraining’ influence within them- 
about the asceticism of early Islam, and the rashidun in 
key to the self-restraint that was indicative of this early 
or Ibn Khaldun, then, the predominance of the faith in the early 
Islam was the reason only one contract, the first shahada contract, 
ed to form government at that time. Such is not the situation today, 
ada does not bind the Muslim community in the way it once 
The authority of the rashidun was ‘indistinguishable from the 
‘1/4 in their time, but under the Umayyad dynasty of the seventh 
‘eighth centuries, authority became distanced from civil society. The 
‘the Prophet and an end to direct access to divine guidance meant the 
a second contract to legitimise authority in the Islamic polity was 
This recognition of changing social and religious conditions in the 
‘ story of Muhammed and the rashidun is what separates Ibn Khaldun from 
din wa dawla advocates. As Ibn Rushd’s rationalist tradition dictates, ‘truths’ 
for the rashidun and Muhammed, the need for one pact with society to 
legitimise sovereignty, do not transfer to social situations distinct from the 
one those ‘truths’ were conceived from. Therefore, for those without direct 
uccess to the divine message, a feat achieved in Khomeini’s conception of 
Shi'ism, a second contract, while breaking from the tradition of the Prophet 
and the rashidun, becomes necessary. 
_ The second contract is an explicitly political contract when compared to 
- the first, which being related to the Muslim’s declaration of faith can be 
described as explicitly religious in nature. The second contract relates to life 
in the temporal world. The distinction between the temporal and the 
transcendental is one that recurs in Islamic discourse, and as recalled in 
chapter 2, much of the ambiguity about political guidance in Islamic source 
lexts centres on temporal and transcendental aspects of the shari‘a. For Ibn 
Khaldun an Islamic government, by which he is using the Caliphal paradigm 
of government, is a substitute for the role of Muhammed, ‘in as much as it 
serves, like him, to preserve the religion and to exercise (political) leadership 
of the world’."5 Therein lie the two aspects of Islamic leadership, which 
quate to the two contracts between government and the individual. The first 
is grounded in religion, and is an authority that “will be useful for life in both 
this and the other world’.""* The second is an authority that is based on an 
‘intellectual (rational) basis’,"7 and is only of benefit to this temporal world. 
When my theoretical Muslim contractors agree to the second contract, they 
We agreeing primarily to prevent anarchy, which would lead to the demise of 
) ity. As a secondary concem, they are empowering the Caliph to en- 
force the divine law as agreed in the first contract. 
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This second contract is built on the first, in the hierarchy that Maududi 
alludes to. The first, shahada contract binds Muslims to the law, and in the 
words of Ibn Khaldun, ‘[t]he law . . . precedes the state: it provides the basis 
of the state’.!'® But does this law, presumably the shari‘a, restrict the ability 
of the polity to function? In adhering to the first contract, adhering to the 
tenets of Islam, the fear is that an Islamic state might behave in ways that 
could be perceived as irrational (not self-serving), or be compelled to break 
the peace in ways a secular state could avoid. Khadduri’s historical account 
of the Islamic polity would seem to reinforce this view. He states that ‘[t}he 
nature of such a [universal, Islamic] state is entirely exclusive; it does not 
recognize, by definition, the co-existence of a second universal state. While 
Islam tolerated Christianity and Judaism as religions, Islamdom and Chris- 
tendom, as two universal states, could not peacefully coexist’.''? Piscaton 
puts this point of view regarding religion and politics succinctly, a position 
he is not an advocate of, writing, ‘religious zealotry of all kinds demands 
enemies to be eliminated’.'*° I will refute the above view of religion and 
politics, as well as critiques of a political contract being somehow secondary 
to a religious contract, in three ways. 

First, | argue that in certain circumstances my fictional Muslim contrac- 
tor, in agreeing to the second political contract, is not necessarily agreeing to 
the enforcement of divine law. In such circumstances the political authonty 
has perhaps succumbed to the evils that can result from it, “such as tyranny, 
injustice, and pleasure-seeking’.'2! If such a case was not possible, then for 
what reason does Ibn Khaldun expound upon a taxonomy of the various 
authorities in Muslim lands? In fact, there is a difference between a caliph (or 
imam, which Ibn Khaldun uses as an approximate term) and a sultan or mult 
(king). The former satisfy both contracts with the Muslims, the latter only the 
second in its purely temporal nature. Both are possible. and it is possible for 
Muslims to consent to both types of authority. 

If Muslims are able to practice their faith, then the first contract is upheld 
That the second contract is not used to its full advantage, to uphold and 
enforce Islamic values in a given territory, does not mean that its lesser 
function. that of maintaining government, is not of value. Upholding govem- 
ment is necessary for Muslims to practise their faith, and functionally neces- 
Sary to avoid the destruction of the species. 

A second argument countering the admonition of religion blended with 
politics is that of historical precedence. Piscatori uses Quranic verse and 
historical precedent to show how Islam endorses a pluralistic political life, 
thereby nullifying the universalism of the faith in the realm of the political 
Among many verses used by Piscatori to this end,'~ the most poignant is 
chapter 42. verse 8, which states: ‘If God had so willed, He would have made 
them one commumity”.'*> This verse lays the foundations for ideological and 
political divisions in Muslim territory and perhaps, even, territorial divisions 
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“On historical precedent, Piscatori references the pacts made by Muhammed 
with the Jews of Medina, the Christians of Aqaba and the polytheists of 
"Mecca. After the period of the rashidun he points to the Umayyad relation- 
ship with the Byzantines, where one Caliph established truce and tribute with 


- the Byzantines, another accepted aid from them to decorate the Prophet’s 


Mosque and the Great Mosque in Damascus. ‘The Abbasids rather more 
routinely concluded treaties with foreigners’,'*4 and during the Crusades 
several formal treaties were established between the Muslims and the Euro- 
pean, Christian kings. !?5 Piscatori concludes that, against the perceived uni- 
versality of Islamic politics, ‘Muslim rulers found no difficulty at all in 
having formal diplomatic dealings with non-Muslims when it was necessary 
to do so’. 26 So, if the Sunni Islamic social contract does not always demand 
that political authority support the cause of Islam-as-faith, as long as that 
authority does not impinge on the Muslims, and the ideological, political and 
territorial universality of Islam are not as universal as once believed, there is 
one final reason to contest the idea that religion and politics cannot mix (in 
the case of Islam). 

For this final point I tum to Arkoun, who makes reference to ‘secular 
religions’ like Marxism and Fascism, and believes that secularism and relig- 
ion have common features.'?”7 John Gray talks further on these common 
features, and comments on the similarities between the religious fundamen- 
talism of al-Qaeda and other ‘Western’, secular, political ideologies. It is not, 
for Gray, religion that is a cause of what is considered ‘irrational’ behaviour, 
rather the characteristics of political modernity. Al-Qaeda’s assertion that 
they can create a perfect order on earth is a peculiar myth shared by Nazism, 
Communism and Positivism. '28 The only difference between religious bru- 
tality in the past and contemporary religious or ideological brutality is that 
previously damage was done to individuals and society for the sake of life 
afier death, whereas now it is done for the sake of some idealised utopia that 
can be realised in the here and now. !2° There is nothing inherent in religion, 
and specifically in Normative Political Islam as I have defined it, that should 
be feared as ‘irrational’ in the international sphere. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Inthis chapter I sought to engage Normative Political Islam with transnation- 
il Islam, which was identified to be the articulation of political Islam that 
¢xposes the most poignant sites of conflict with IR. The foremost challenge 
transnational Islam poses to IR was argued to be sovereignty, specifically the 
Sovereignty of God. 

Having demonstrated that the guidance in the Qur’an on politics is ambig- 
vous, and building on the recognition of ‘kingly’ and ‘prophetic’ rule by al- 
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Raziq outlined in chapter 1, here I refined and supplemented this theological 
guidance, to arrive at a notion of Islamic politics. This was achieved by 
looking outside theology, to philosophy and mysticism. In the exploration of 
mysticism I discussed the ways in which Ayatollah Khomeini utilised hekmat 
to give credence to the notion of a privileged knowledge of God and truth by 
Shi’a imams. This esoteric knowledge allows for one person’s interpretation 
of religious texts to become the interpretation of that subject. In Sunni Islam 
it was established that one of the roots of law, ijma’, is used to prevent just 
such an appropriation of interpretative licence, explaining the reason that 
there is such theological resistance to the idea of one ‘true’ Islamic path in 
Sunni orthodoxy. 

Despite the resistance of religious scholars, Islamists show more and 
more their insistence that all guidance on politics can be derived from the 
shari'a, if correctly interpreted. I looked then to the last strand of Islamic 
knowledge, philosophy, to supplement religious guidance on politics much in 
the same way Khomeini attempted with mysticism. Tracing the exotenc, 
rational and demonstrative tradition in Sunni Islam, from al-Kindi through to 
al-Farabi, Ibn Sina, Ibn Hazm and Ibn Rushd, I arrived at Ibn Khaldun’s 
Muqaddimah as a means to operationalise the abstract notions of rationalism 
to the domain of politics and sovereignty. 

1 concluded that a theory of sovereignty that is centred on a dual agree- 
ment, as propounded by Khadduri,'*° adequately resolves the need for Mus- 
lims to recognise God’s sovereignty as well as the sovereignty of temporal 
leaders. My Muslim contractors, by virtue of their declaration of faith, agree 
to the moral precepts of the shari'a, and in doing so respect the sovereignty 
of God. A second agreement with a temporal authority is also established, 
but in order for the polity to be considered ‘Islamic’ as per Normative Politi- 


cal Islam, the temporal authority must also respect that same commitment to 
the first agreement. 


The ways in which this notion of sovereignty might interact with the 

intemational system remains unexplored, and is the subject of the next chap- 
In it, I will investigate what the focus on community, rather than the 

individual, might mean in the context of IR. The notion of communitarianism 
that has been touched upon in this chapter will be more thoroughly explored 
and related to the concept of political modernity and the idea of ‘multiple 
modemities’. In such ways, I will be dealing primarily with questions around 
the wmma, bringing it into a dialogue with the concept of state, to better grasp 
what both concepts do well, and what they cannot achieve. 
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Chapter Six 


Accounting for Community 


L. Carl Brown summarises the importance of community when he states that 
‘Islam has—for all its cultural and territorial diversity—maintained among 
its adherents a communal solidarity’.! However, this is somewhat of an 
idealised notion of Islamic solidarity. The self/other distinction between 
‘communal’ Islam and ‘individualistic’ European or US culture is one that is 
pushed hard by many Islamists, most famously by Said Qutb. An Egyptian 
teacher, Qutb visited the Unites States and wrote afterwards about how a 
comupted and overly individualistic society existed there, one that was mak- 
ing inroads into his native Egypt. Stalling and combating the influence of this 
individualistic menace is a hallmark of much Islamist rhetoric. However, 
such unity is just an ideal. Cleavages between Sunni and Shi’a, between 
Violent Sunni and democratic Sunni, between the Islam of ‘back home’ and 
the Islam of diasporic communities, all betray the many lines of belonging 
and community that criss-cross the Muslim world. However, despite the 
differences I have mentioned, there is still an urge for some sort of unity/ 
solidarity.? 

Retuming to Normative Political Islam, given the many forms in which 
the umma might be articulated in the international sphere,? it is not inevitably 
the state which represents the locus of friction. The state is an adjunct to and 
derivative of the wider processes of political modernity. Commitment to the 
umma does not necessitate abandoning the state in practice or in theory. 
While in earlier chapters I argued that the wmma is an alternative, not equiva- 
ent, of the state, it does not follow that these alternative methods of govern- 
ace (rule over territory and rule over individuals) cannot co-exist. As Sohail 
Hashmi argues with regards to the pan-Islamic movement, wmma might be 
amiculated as thick or thin. Thick conceptions are represented by dar al- 
Islam or individuals linked through transnational organisations; ‘[a]ccording 
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supra-national body like the OIC, but of course the United Kingdom is not a 
member of the OIC. In another case, a Baluchi Sunni community in Iran 
might seek a thick conception of wmma centred on transnational solidarity 
with scholars at Al-Azhar in Egypt. How such a community would negotiate 
their obligations to the state versus their obligations to transnational solidar- 
ity, and how the state might react to those obligations, are pertinent questions 
to ask. I will make some headway in answering these types of questions in 
this chapter, but that is not the main purpose of the argument presented here. 
Instead, it is the challenge that this particular community holds to IR that 
preoccupies me. It is not a specific Muslim community which I am writing 
about. Rather, taking a hypothetical community of Muslims, agreeing to the 
dual contract explained in the previous chapter—an ideal type community of 
Normative Political Islamists—I will show how IR struggles to account for 
any community. A similar challenge could be posed by communities in Eu- 
rope, Shi’a communities, communities in Africa of numerous faiths, and 
others, insofar as these communities necessitate a stance on the international 
sphere, An international community of Star Trek fans, in contrast, would 


likely not engage in discussions on how their community should engage with 
IR 


to this vision, the umma has a life apart from the state or states’. Alternatively 
thin conceptions of umma see it as an internationalist enterprise, perhaps an 
interstate society.4 While Hashmi is making explicit overtones to the English 
School of international relations, the summary is befitting the constructivist 
viewpoint that, if ‘anarchy is what states make of it’,5 so too is the umma 
what Muslims make of it. 

In this chapter I will argue that conceptions of the wmma are constrained 
by the assumptions of the European Enlightenment project that spawned the 
concepts of political modernity, including the state. These assumptions, 
broadly, are linked to the insistence on abstracting individuals out of the 
social conditions in which they live to find a rational concept of how one 
should govern and consent to be governed, to find ‘the good life’. In abstract- 
ing away from social realities, Enlightenment philosophy was attempting to 
find a universal concept of the good life, and herein is the central issue witha 
Normative Political Islam. Normative Political Islam finds it necessary to 
locate its practices in cultural values in order to account for the sovereignty 
of God. This was achieved using a rational, exoteric method, so that the 
familiar charge of theocracy would struggle to find purchase with Normative 
Political Islam. Rather, notions of individual liberty, as distinct to communi- 
tarian values, will challenge this conception of sovereignty specifically, and 
the umma more generally. As Mandaville puts it, ‘according to conventional 
accounts of modernity, religion has been relegated to the domain of the 
private. By reasserting itself in public space, Islam is hence disrupting the 
modemity which lies at the root of the state’ .° If this challenge ts couched in 
the liberal/communitarian divide, an exploration of this schism will help us 
to assess whether Normative Political Islam can operate in the schema of the 
Enlightenment, and what the implications are if it can, or cannot. Before that, 
I will discuss the ways in which Islam might interact with community more 
thoroughly. 

Acknowledging that Muslims in the Middle East represent and construct 
community, and relate this to faith, in different ways from Muslims in South- 
east Asia, for example, we must avoid essentialising some ‘Islamic’ society 
as a unifying essence of Muslims the globe over (acknowledging that ‘Amb’ 
homogeneity is also problematic). As Sami Zubaida articulates, *{c]ulture is¢ 
process, part of the historical flux, and cultural patterns are not fixed bul 
reproduced at every generation in relation to different situations and conjec- 
tures’.’ Does it now follow that each different Muslim community might 

develop a different relationship with the international sphere (thick or thin 
conceptions of the wma, for example)? Perhaps so, and the heterogeneity of 
positions thus created poses important questions about the applicability of 
different conceptions of community co-existing in the same geographict! 
space. For example, some British Muslim communities might associate 
themselves with a thin conception of umma, perhaps articulated through # 


ISLAM AS COMMUNITY? ISLAM AS CITIZENSHIP? 


Civil society, as distinct from the political order, is described as ‘voluntary 
associations of individuals . . . outside the realm of the state’.* This type of 
society, argues Zubaida, does not exist in Arab states. Instead, ‘political 
society’? is a more appropriate term. Individuals in political society do not 
relate to the state as citizens, but as groups staking a claim on rights and 
services that the state provides, the claim being that ‘in much of the Arab 
world, the politics of citizenship are often eclipsed by the politics of commu- 
nity’.'° Ayubi refers to Hisham Sharabi’s theory of neo-patriarchy to make a 
similar statement: *[I]n it [modern Arab society] the individual has no indi- 
Viduality: he/she is lost if he breaks with the family, tribe or the sect... . The 
individual’s sense of morality is collectivist and applies only within his pri- 
Mary group but not in the larger society’.'!! Mandaville too makes a similar 
point when he states that Islam presents ‘circumstances in which political 
identities and processes configure themselves across and between forms of 
political community’.!? The citizen as established from the ‘Western’ model 
derives their rights and duties as a citizen by an abstracted rationality, univer- 
sally applied, as opposed to being derived from the community they live in. 
Such a method of deriving citizenship is intimately tied to liberal epistemolo- 
ty and very much derived from a method and practice that is typified by the 
Enlightenment. This same liberal epistemology does not, I have noted, neces- 
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sarily transfer seamlessly to various Muslim communities, calling into ques- 
tion either the nature of those communities as ‘backward’, or the universality 
of Enlightenment rationality. In the remainder of this section I will explore 
which of the preceding two statements can be substantiated. 
The practices that constitute an Islamic community are as contested as the 
discussion on what might constitute an Islamic polity. On the one hand, 
Sabet is very critical of social theory’s ‘reduction’ of Islam ‘from a met- 
narrative to middle ranged categorizations based largely, though not exclu- 
sively, on what different Muslim adherents are perceived to say or do’! The 
idea that different communities might conceive of their Islam differently is 
not acceptable for Sabet, who stresses that *[w]hen one talks about Islam, one 
is referring to the universe and cosmology of revelation as uniquely repr- 
sented by primary texts and scriptures. Hence there is only one Islam, and not 
many Islams’.'* A similar view, or in this case fear, about Islam's supposed 
‘singular vision’ for society is seen in Andrew March’s attempt at folding in 
Muslims living in liberal democracies into Rawls’s ideal of liberal citizen- 
ship. March states that Islam ‘offers a single vision for uniting the individual 
quest for virtue with the social goods of justice and solidarity”."* I have 
already argued that such positions do not sufficiently account for the agency 
of Muslims in interpreting what may well be static source texts. Rahman 
shows the relationship between Islam and community in a more dynamic 
way when he talks of the source texts as primarily a source of moral prac- 
tices. He notes that ‘Muslim law books are full of moralising themes’ and 
that this moral and religiously ethical centre, while it may struggle to be a 
authoritative guide to communities, is still “alive with a keen sensitivity to 
night and wrong . - . [which is] in any age better for humanity than a 
expediently clever and effective law’.'” 

Such differing interpretations of this moral code lead to the ‘diverse and 
prolific assortment of Islamic ideologies, actors, political parties, and organ- 
izations . . . grouped under the umbrella of Islam’.'* This diverse range of 
positions might even include interpretations which deny any political mean- 
ing Islam might bring to a community; Arkoun talks of the ‘silent Islam’ of 
“true believers who attach more importance to the religious relationship with 
the absolute of God than to the vehement demonstrations of political move- 
ments”. ih 

Both March and Sabet emphasise the challenge for an Islamic liberalism 
to consist of reconciling a liberal order “which at the same time preserves and 
consolidates Islamic principles of religiosity’ *” Conceivably this religiosity 
is expressed by the ‘truth’ these authors claim to exist in the way Islam 
interacts with the community. As long as nothing is metaphysically “supen- 
or’ to Islam then there is no contradiction for Muslims to accept a liberal 

concept of citizenship. The problem arises with the neutrality of the liberal 
citizen who, ‘in establishing no collective goals that require adherence 10 # 
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controversial metaphysical doctrine’,?! must afford an equal status to all 
faiths, including even, for example, Pastafarianism, a faith founded in 2005 
to challenge the teaching of intelligent design in US schools.” Sharing the 
same ontological space with the Flying Spaghetti Monster (the deity of Pas- 
lafarianism) is not a matter of rhetoric, as March argues, which the state 
could manipulate to make sure Muslims are not ‘asked to profess something 
contrary to Islam or even endure quietly the glorification of a contrary 
truth’. Rather, it assumes a common commitment to liberal neutrality 
which cannot be taken for granted in all communities, Muslim or otherwise. 
This is teased at by Mushir Ul-Hag, who makes a separation between a 
secular state, which for him is permissible by the historical precedent of 
Islamic governance,** and secularism as a doctrine, which he considers in- 
compatible with Islam.?5 The distinction is subtle, showing in the first in- 
stance a procedural acceptance of being neighbours with people of different 
faiths and avoiding conflict on account of that difference (Ul-Haq talks about 
faith in the case of secularism, but faith can be broadened to community for 
the purpose of the present discussion). The second instance, secularism as a 
doctrine, involves accepting a transcendental truth about the nature of all 
religions as uniformly equal in worth, and a distinction between the public 
and private spheres.** While subtle, this distinction between secularism as 
practice and secularism as doctrine proves a highly salient point. 

The distinction between secularism as a doctrine and secularism as a 
practice rests once more on the notion of an abstracted value. Secularism as a 
doctrine is applicable to all peoples by virtue of its universal validity. This is 
incontrast to secularism as a practice, which is based in the experience of 
individuals embedded in a community (in this case a multi-faith community). 
Mine is not a unique observation. Tibi goes to great lengths to first identify a 
similar problem as was argued in the last chapter, namely, the decline of a 
tational tradition in Islamic thought, and then to argue for its revival through 
awholehearted embrace of the Enlightenment project. On diagnosing the 
problem, Tibi states that “the major problems of contemporary Muslim civil- 
ization are related to the eclipse of rational discourse since the decline of the 
Isamic rationalism of the medieval age. In this context, I reiterate the call of 
alJabri for a return to rationality as the ultimate way out of this unsatisfacto- 
1 position’.2? While the starting point is evidently similar with the current 
discussion, Tibi emphasises the need for Islam to reform and embrace mod- 
¢mity, Which is viewed by him to be universally applicable and attainable.25 
Such a position belies a developmentalist and essentialist position, two posi- 
tions that according to Zubaida are separate categories to analyse “compat- 
ibility arguments’ (Islam's compatibility with modemity). 

Developmentalism assumes that “there are systematic processes of histor- 
‘Kal development in stages which apply to all societies”.2? This position is 

feflected in Tibi’s belief in a universal concept of modemity. The essential- 
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ism perpetrated here is not one of Islam, which in fact is conceptualised ina 
similar way as I have presented Normative Political Islam; Tibi states that for 
him ‘Islam is conceptualized as a cultural system that is always in flux, and is 
therefore placed in a historical and social context’.*° Tibi’s essentialism is 
related to his presentation of political and cultural modernity. The ‘West’ 
achieved some wondrous marvel in political modemity, and this is now 
something all other cultures can access given the right reforms. Recalling 
Hobson’s non-reductive Orientalism presented in chapter 3, Tibi’s assertion 

here represents the West’s pioneering agency, which Tibi’s ‘East’ does not 

possess. Instead, Tibi’s Islamic societies are reduced to emulating the path 
already travelled by an enlightened ‘West’. In this way, the Orientalism 
displayed by Tibi is not tied to racism; he is not stating that the ‘East’ is 
unable to achieve this modernity without the West’s tutelage, only that the 
‘West’ got there first (and indeed, the end point reached by the “West is the 
only legitimate end point for societies, due to the ‘universal’ nature of mod- 
ernity). The idea that the Enlightenment and the modemity it spawned was 
and is contested is not in question for Tibi. 
As John Gray summarises, “Western societies are governed by the belief 
that modernity is a single condition, everywhere the same and always be- 
nign. . . . Being modern means realising our values—the values of the En- 
lightenment, as we like to think of them’.*! Tibi’s unquestioning acceptance 
of the existence and virtue of this singular Enlightenment modemity comple- 
ments his argument that a rejection of universality cannot be compatible with 
Islamism, which itself is universal.*? Here is the familiar argument that an 
Islamic politics is engaged in a zero-sum competition with the politics of the 
Enlightenment and the “West”. In presenting such a relationship, Tibi, who 
earlier is so careful to avoid essentialising Islam, is forced to do so in descnib- 
ing the ‘face of Islamism’ as uniformly totalitarian. (Preceding the Islamic 
reform he argues is necessary for Islam to embrace modernity.) 
While Tibi seeks to “modernise” Islam, Sami Zubaida’s Beyond Islam 
seeks to dis-embed Islam from discussions of politics in the Middle East. 
While Tibi struggles to disassociate Islam-as-faith from Islam-as-politics, 
and in so struggling, he talks of universal Islamic politics, Zubaida makes the 
distinction between Islam and political Islam very prominent. He argues that 
*there are many Muslim societies, and that the range of their variation is 
comprehensible in terms of the norma! practice of social and political analy- 
sis, like any other range of societies’.** While Zubaida’s approach seems to 
find a lot of resonance with Normative Political Islam, there is still the issue 
of modernity. For Zubaida this term is not subject to the same nuance as 
Muslim society, instead presented as a singular truth, much as in Tibi’s work 
When religion is devoid of political meaning, except that which individuals 
choose to place into it, Zubaida sees no impetus to engage with the notion of 
modernity. He insists that “[m]Jodernities are not alternative: they are ideolog- 
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M implying once more the singular conception of a political 
all peoples. It follows that if a religion interacts with politics in a 

ted by that religions’ adherents, as theorised with Normative 
then the same is true with a concept of political modernity. If 


politic feieriipris the notion of community. 
| ase is I have shown in this section, Muslim community as a referent object 
deriving politics is often at odds with an abstracted and, most relevant for 
te _ the discussion bere, faithless individual (though that individual is also gen- 
- derless, raceless, classless etc.). This is most clearly seen with regards to the 
state as a method of governing people and secularism as an inherent doctrine 
ofthat governance. Both instances, state and secularism, can show insensitiv- 
ity to communal practices and lives, justifying that insensitivity through a 
belief in a universal notion of justice derived from the abstracted individual. 
Itis at the level of analysis of the community (indicative of al-Jabri’s call to 
__ Anstotelian principles) and the individual (indicative of the liberalism of the 
Enlightenment) that is the crux of the issue with regards to Normative Politi- 
cal Islam’s engagement with modemity. Accounting for community seems to 
reaffirm al-Jabri’s conclusion that ‘[a]s for the human legacy in general, with 
its universal attributes, a nation always experiences it within its own tradition 
and not outside it”. 3° 
In the next section of the chapter I will explore the debate between liber- 
alism and communitarianism. Doing so will highlight the ways in which 
modemity is not a fixed concept but one that is debated and challenged by 
those even within the ‘West’ who supposedly ‘possess’ this modemity. This 
discussion overlays with the discussion of Normative Political Islam’s em- 
| phasis on values derived from specific cultural contexts—values which inev- 
itubly will impact on politics. Through the coming discussion I hope to 
discover if the rationality of Normative Political Islam can interact with the 
rationality of the Enlightenment, or if there is a zero-sum relationship be- 
tween the two, as Tibi argues. 


Liberalism and Communitarianism 


Alasdair MacIntyre, whose powerful critique of Enlightenment philosophy I 
will retum to later, characterises what he refers to as ‘the Enlightenment 
Project’; this project is a ‘systematic attempt to discover a rational justifica- 
tion for morality’.2? This rational justification of morality took the form of 
liberalism, and its attempt ‘to identify a universal conception of human needs 
a orhuman rationality, and then . . . [invoke] this ahistorical conception of the 
human being to evaluate existing social and political arrangements’.** How- 


, 
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ever, to paint liberalism in such broad strokes is to do a disservice to the 
tradition. Richard Bellamy identifies two general liberal traditions; one is 
based on ‘a doctrine which is neutral between different conceptions of the 
good’, and the other “avowedly communitarian in nature: that is, as linked to 
a definite type of society and presupposing a shared understanding of its 
values’.2° Within both ‘forks’ in this liberal trajectory there are many further 
distinctions to be made regarding the very nature of justice, narrow and wide 
concepts of liberal neutrality, thick and thin conceptions of community, ete. 
It is not necessary here to account for a history of ideas, be they communitar- 

ian or liberal. Rather, I will adopt much the same position of Philip Pettit 

when he states: “I occasionally deal in general, ideal-typical charactenzation 

of the past, as in discussing the Enlightenment and counter-Enlightenment, 

but I hope the lines I take will be more or less uncontroversial’ It suffices 

for my argument, then, to talk about liberalism in reference to its universal 

aspirations and assumptions about neutrality, which [ will explore in more 

detail presently. 


Liberal Universalism? 


Maureen Ramsay asserts that ‘[i]t is not an exaggeration to say that the whole 
of the Western political system was founded on and shaped by liberal pnnci- 
ple and values’.*" The pervasiveness of this ideology justifies the initial 
characterisation of the Enlightenment project as more than MaclIntyre’s n- 
tional justification for morality, but rather a universal rational justification 
for liberal morality. This rational universality is achieved by abstracting the 
individual out of her social situation in such a way that ‘the liberal individual 
has her own independent conception of the good”.** This independence is 
matter of contention for Normative Political [slam in much the same way itis 
contentious for communitarians, that is, if Islamic politics (for Normative 
Political Islam) or notions of justice (for communitarians) are derived from 
communal understandings, then there cannot be such a thing as ‘universal’ 
values. Michael Sandel, a critic of the universal liberal position, caricatures 
the liberal individualist perspective and it is worth quoting at length his 
description to grasp fully the communitarian critique of that position 


Freed from the dictates of nature and the sanction of social roles, the human 
subject is installed as sovereign, cast as the author of the only moral meanings 
there are. As participants in pure practical reason, or as parties to the original 
position, we are free to construct principles of justice unconstrained by an 
order of value antecedently given. And as actual, individual selves, we are free 
to choose our purposes and ends unbound by such an order, or by custom or 
tradition or inherited status. So long as they are not unjust, our conceptions of 


the good carry weight, whatever they are, simply in virtue of our havi ing 
chosen them. * 
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not embrace liberal values, it is because they are aot ‘ration- 
The concept of rationality, and hence liberalism, is considered as 
pee for example, is keen to show that his famous notion of 


cali to universal truth, or claims about the essential nature and 
‘identity of person’. +4 

communitarian critique of this position sees a universal theory of 
istice as unattainable: *[t}here is no such thing as a perspective external to 
community, no way to step outside our history and culture’.45 Such a 
j resonance with al-Jabri’s claim that human legacy is experi- 
~ enced ‘within. . . [a nation’s] own tradition and not outside it’.4© With 
ain to Normative Political Islam's interaction with communitarianism, 
~ mimmediate concern arises in the notion of no perspective being held exter- 
nally to community. Clearly, the Islamic message necessitates submission to 
the extemal will of God, and the notions of justice derived therein. Here the 
distinction made between Islam-as-faith (where claims of universality can be 
located) and Islam-as-politics (which I argued in chapters 2 and 5 to allow a 


‘plurality of competing claims), can aid the current discussion. Talk of how 


one should be rule and be ruled is different from how one should worship; if 
indeed there is a singular conception of Muslim worship, I have established 
that there is considerable variance in how one should be ruled in the Islamic 
tradition. Accepting such plurality does not diminish the ontological problem 
of transcendental ‘truth’, which is something Islam-as-faith lays a claim 
upon. The communitarian approach that will be expanded upon presently, 
and the poststructural position on ontology that I have hitherto embraced, 
both deny that such a truth exists. This is a problem returned to in the next 
chapter, for now I will continue with an analysis of communitarianism and 
iberalism, aware of the limitations of engaging Normative Political Islam 
with the former. 

When discussing justice it has been noted that liberalism assumes a posi- 
tion whereby ‘rationality’ determines the goods which are to be distributed, 
tnd to whom. Communitarian positions, like liberal ones, cover a range of 
divergent positions on the nature of community, and respect given to com- 
munal practices. Communitarian positions, in general terms, sees autonomy 
% dependent on social context. More pertinent for the present discussion is 
the moral claim that an individual, in being a member of a community, is 
‘included within moral calculations’ ,4” as opposed to developing those con- 
Sderations outside of the society in which they develop. Put another way by 
Emanuel Adler: “Rationality lies less in the act of instrumental choice be- 
tween alternatives on the basis of true theories than in acting in ways that 
“Wand to reason” given people’s background expectations and disposi- 
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tions’. ‘8 It is not my purpose in this chapter to show which and what type of 
politics is most appropriate for Normative Political Islam. Rather, if my 
assumptions about the plurality of competing claims about justice, as derived 
from differing social contexts, is correct, then the search for ‘the polities of 
Normative Political Islam’ is a futile one. Normative Political Islam merely 
allows individuals and communities to construct their structures of govem- 
ment in ways they find appropriate for them to achieve their communal ends. 

Such an approach, however, is not a justification for social conservatism 
or cultural relativism, a criticism often levied against communitarianism. As 
Michael Walzer argues, ‘pluralism does not require us to endorse every 
proposed distributive criteria or to accept every would-be-agent’. The rela- 
tivism critique implies that communitarian-based politics is always contin- 
gent and contextual, whereas the rationality of liberalism is universal. In- 


deed, Veit Bader laments that communitarian positions dilute the meaning of 
morality: 


If communitarianism, for all its versions, pretends to be an identifiable posi- 
tion in practical philosophy, then it must mean that in all hard cases the 
particularist requirements of community must trump the universalist ones of 


justice. . . . Universalist principles and rights should not only trump prudential- 
ist utility but also the ethics of particular communities. *° 


Bader’s position clearly highlights a notion of justice that is universally 
applicable. Such a position is intimately tied with the ideas of ‘progress’ 
indicative of the Enlightenment. If a universalist ethic trumps communally 
based ones, a notion of developmentalism is introduced whereby it is accept- 
able to enforce a universal ethic; it is more ‘advanced’ than justice derived 
from community. I have argued that in fact the universalism of liberalism is 
contingent on a specific understanding of community. In addition, politics 
that derive from community need not be ‘irrational’, seen in the theory of 
deriving sovereignty in Normative Political Islam via an exoteric method. 
Universal applicability and interaction between different notions of justice is 
a theme I will return to later in the chapter when I overlay the present 
discussion upon the international sphere and Islamic IR. Before looking at 
communal theories of IR, I will continue by exploring what communitarian- 
ism might offer to Normative Political Islam. Such an exploration is neces- 
sary; later it will be seen that talk of community in international relations, 
especially in the English School, builds upon, often in an unconscious man- 


ner, the debate being presented here between liberalism and communitarian- 
ism. 
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Communitarianism and Normative Political Islam 


Walzer’s communitarian argument in Spheres of Justice argues for an inher- 
ent plurality in the notion, or better put, notions of justice; there is no set of 
criteria to decide on who gets what.‘! Speaking directly to the atomism of 
liberalism, he claims that ‘[w]e cannot say what is due to this person or that 
until we know how these people relate to one another through the things they 
make and distribute. There cannot be a just society until there is a society’. *? 
However, Walzer’s communities and societies are idealised, generally cultu- 
rally homogenous and deny the historical and contemporary violence needed 
to create these communities. *> There is a conspicuous lack of recognition that 
societal structures perpetuate themselves sometimes not through consenting 
agents, but rather ‘mirror the balance of power of the various groups within 
them and the conventions and customs of the economic and political prac- 
tices in which their members are engaged’.** Here, Bader highlights that 
Walzer is over-reliant on the state to provide a sense of ‘closure’ to his 
community, preventing the splintering of people into smaller and smaller 
groups. The state, for Walzer, is ‘necessary and legitimate to defend shared 
meaning, values, and ways of life’.°* Such an argument, however, ‘clings to 
the superposition of ethnic, cultural, and national identities and citizen- 
ship’.%* 

es I have presented on the one hand liberalism’s universalism, which 
denies cultural or ‘lived’ truths, while on the other hand I have presented a 
communitarian perspective which alludes to a community that bears little 
resemblance to multicultural realities. If it is true that ‘[jJustice is relative to 
social meanings’ ,*? then operationalising that dictum is proving difficult. For 
example, when an individual considers a practice to be unjust within the 
community they are a part of, does that infer that the individual is no longer 
part of the community? Such a view would see gradual splintering of ‘com- 
munity’ to ‘a thousand petty fortresses’.** Normative Political Islam has 
avoided this problem somewhat by the emphasis on a dual contract between 
the individual and government. 

Recalling the dual contract in the style of Khadduri,*? one contract is 
between Muslim and God through the declaration of faith (shahada), and a 
second between the Muslim and a temporal authority. Such a separation of 
sovereignty allows for Muslims to live in non-Muslim territory, as long as 
the temporal authority does not impinge upon the individual’s ability to fulfil 
the first contract. Likewise in Muslim territory, any method of government is 
acceptable and does not contravene God’s sovereignty, insofar as the Muslim 
\emporal power respects the commitment to the first agreement. 

Connecting the discussion of liberalism and communitarianism to sove- 
Teignty derived from Normative Political Islam, let me highlight that the first 
agreement, between the Muslim and God, resembles the universalism of 
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liberal notions of justice in two ways. First, just as liberalism is a broad and 
contested tradition, a Muslim’s concept of what constitutes their agreement 
with God in their declaration of faith is not pre-determined in scripture. 
Secondly, both liberalism and the shahada, while contested, assume a certain 
agreement in what constitutes the core tenets of those terms. The extent of 
this agreement may well be thin, and certainly does not extend to separate 
‘doctrines’, be that between the market-liberalism of Friedrich Hayek and the 
communitarian-liberalism of John Rawls,” or the Sunni-Shi’a divide. The 
meaning of a commitment to liberalism. or the Muslim’s declaration of faith, 
share a universalist tendency that tries to give both concepts meaning de- 
tached from the social context in which they are used. The second of Khad- 
duri’s contracts, between the Muslim and the temporal ruler, resembles much 
more the communitarian commitment to deriving meaning from social con- 
text. As Muslims need not be bound by any transcendental commandments 
about political life (the difference between Islam-as-politics and Islam-as- 
faith), it is up to human ingenuity to develop a model for politics. 

[have found great difficulty in trying to accommodate both the universal- 
ism of the shahada and the specificity of the different cultural and religious 
practices of Muslims. Islam-as-faith can be interpreted to rest on certain 
truths, though it has been argued that these do not necessarily translate to 
Islam-as-politics. The truths of Islam-as-faith can be broadly understood as 
the universal pretensions of Khadduri’s first contract (with God), in other 
words, divine truths that exist independent of social context. On the other 
hand, the interpretivism of Islam-as-politics broadly maps onto the cultural 
specificity of communitarianism and is inherently bound to and reliant upon 
social context. While separating the two notions in a dual contract allows the 
resolution of this tension theoretically, in practice these Muslim contractors 
are asked to at once embrace universalism and particularism, and to keep the 
two conceptually separate as they go about giving life to Normative Political 
Islam. The incongruence between the two positions of the dual contract is 
one that will be repeated when the notion of communitarianism is applied to 
IR in the following section of the chapter. After having articulated this same 
problem in the international sphere, in the following chapter [ will frame the 
problem fully and attempt to resolve this incongruence. 

Having established my critique of universalism as a hallmark of rational- 
ism, [ have argued that Normative Political Islam's exoteric method is ca- 
pable of constructing notions of justice that derive from or in some way 
reflect the societies in which that notion of justice is to hold sway. So far, 
have teased at the possibilities of engaging with this debate, and foreshad- 
owed a prominent incongruence with applying both universalism and partic- 
ularism in deriving an Islamic notion of sovereignty, and now I will take 
similar dialectic and apply it to IR_ In doing so, I will proceed by examining 
the prospects for [slamically derived, communal relations on the internation- 
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i g back on this chapter, if you consider replacing the use of 
nunity with the word wmma, the possibilities for engaging the 
n communitarianism and liberalism at the international level, 
to the wmma, becomes clear. 


winternational Relations 


international relations, according to Emanuel Adler, is a fo- 
I ‘that gives meaning to material reality and consequently 
lain n the constitutive and casual mechanisms that participate in the 
on of social reality’.®! For me, such an approach is intertwined with 
ivist framework outlined previously, and the exoteric perspec- 
i ¢ Political Islam, deriving values from social contexts. How- 
sm and communitarianism might not seem entirely in syn- 

each other. While both share an emphasis on the social aspect of 
‘constructivism places a focus on the individual’s place in consti- 
ng their surroundings. In IR, however, referring to the community gives it 
qualities, taking away from the individual’s agency in some regard. The 
between individual and community happens at one level of analy- 
ied here as the domestic level. Much of the discussion in the 
section would occur at this domestic level, discussion over the 
( ttre of j f justice, the place of values in relation to the individual and the 
ete. It is not my aim to resolve ui multitude of questions for 


pe on societal circumstance, then it is erroneous to attempt to pre- 
senbe a form of governance in an abstract sense. 
_ At the international level, as I mentioned in earlier chapters, there is an 
-aipathy towards the notion of religious politics. Recall van Ess’s caricatur- 
Sation of popular opinion to Islamic politics as ‘repellent and strange. . . . 
_ Thenotion commonly associated with it is the Sharia... which would seem 
_ tobe incompatible with the rules of enlightened reason’. This particular 
q tension with Islam is exacerbated by a more general resistance to religion in 
7 the discipline, i in what Hurd calls a secular bias, reviewed in chapter 4. This 
bias, for Hurd, reveals that ‘[cJonventional understandings of international 
telations, focused on material capabilities and strategic interaction, exclude 
fiom the start the possibility that religion could be a fundamental organizing 
force in the international system’.© Normative Political Islam must over- 
come both of these perceptions at the international level if it is to give agency 
-lothe notion of umma. 
As\ mentioned at the beginning of this chapter, articulating the uwmma on 
intemational level could happen on a scale from ‘thick’ conceptions, 
individuals transcending the state, and ‘thin’ conceptions, reliant on 
-iaaon betwen Muslim states, perhaps in a transnational organisation. 
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It would be presumptuous to claim that it is possible to create a conception of 
the uwmma abstractly, and then apply this to all Muslims. Even while | have 
stipulated that | am working within the confines of Sunni Islam, it is up to the 
community (or communities) that defines itself as such to conceptualise the 
umma. What will be attempted here is not a prescriptive account of Norm- 
tive Political Islam’s IR, but an exploration of the two poles of thick and thin 
conceptions of the wmma., In so doing I maintain my engagement with sec- 


ond-order IR theorising, ‘making explicit and critiquing the foundational 
assumptions that structure research agendas’.® 


Thin Conceptions of the Umma 


Locating the «mma within the state and in transnational interaction, as would 
be posited by a thin conception of the wmma, is problematic for a number of 
reasons. In the first place, the wmma does not necessitate any concept of the 
national at all, though it often includes it. Another problem rests with Muslim 
minorities in non-Muslim countries, who would still need to feel part of any 
institutionalised conception of the wmma. Even the term ‘Islamic state’ is 
problematic for many as it is unclear who, if anyone, can authoritatively 
define a state as Islamic; one group’s ‘Islamic’ credentials are utterly blas- 
phemous to different ‘Islamic’ groups, as is the case, for example, between 
Wahhabi and Shi’a creeds. The concept of transnationalism also does not sit 
well with the locating politics in individuals or communities, as the nation 
can be entirely left out of the schema of the wmma. Therefore to call the 
ummia a transnational organisation is somewhat of a misnomer. 

At this point, then, it becomes necessary to truncate the definition of 
umma being used. As other transnational institutions, like the EU, are based 
upon the states that comprise it, so too would a theoretical thin umma be 
based upon Muslim states; doing so allows such a concept to work with the 
term transnationalism. The disadvantages of conceptualising a state-based 
umma are significant: Such a structure would not be representative of the 
‘whole’ wma as it would not include substantial numbers of Muslims living 
as minority populations in non-Muslim states; Muslim communities not affil- 
iated to the state, NGOs and charities, for example, are also not represented. 
In addition, developing criteria for what constitutes a ‘Muslim’ state is not 
easy. These are very acute problems with a state-based conception of the 
umma, certainly, but I continue the discussion, as I have so far, not looking to 
solve the operative problems associated with the wnma, but here looking to 
explore the problems with religious-based identity in IR. In order to do this, 
will proceed by placing this religious identity and the thin conception of 
umma, however arbitrarily, in the vessel of states. 

Transnational institutions can engender a communal identity, for example 
the EU’s attempts at creating a European identity. Going by the earlier ap- 
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; problem with EU studies, which broadens out to IR more generally: The EU 
‘super-state entity is shaped by norms which lead to ‘a willingness to 
ard Westphalian conventions’. The EU is able to disregard these 
‘conventions; unlike a state, the EU is not constituted by the Westphalian 
- example. Returning to Manners for a concise summary of the EU’s challenge 
more traditional IR: 
The creative efforts of the European integration process have changes what 
__ passes for normal’ in world politics. Simply by existing as different in a world 
of states and the relations between them, the European Union changes the 
_ pommality of ‘international relations’. In this respect the EU is a normative 
power, it changes the norms, standards and prescriptions of world politics 
"away from the bounded expectations of state-centricity. 7 


Manners is not arguing that statism is undermined, but rather changed. It is 
evident that the EU is reliant upon the states that constitute it, but the rela- 
tionship between states and the super-national institution that is born out of 
them can be related to the constructivist notion of co-constitution. 
~ Naveed Sheikh makes a similar point regarding the changing nature of the 
state in IR, when commenting on the OIC. Sheikh states that “as an inter- 
govemmental organization, the idiosyncrasy of the OIC is categorical, for 
whilst adhering to the secular logic of multistate functionalism, its . . . pur- 
pose is guided by a single imperative, that of . . . ideational subscription to a 
inification, or integration, of Muslim peoples’.°* The approach of the OIC or 
LU, in pursuing integration across state boundaries, seems to share a similar 
puspose with that of the thin mma; such an approach could be adopted by 
 Mislim states to engender some form of Islamic solidarity which is currently 
missing from the international relations of these states,°? representing a 
Source of illegitimacy vis-a-vis their domestic populations.”° It has been 
Observed that the plans that Islamists visualise ‘have not been tested by the 
realities of power, nor have they themselves had to organize and staff minis- 
thes, meet budgets, or implement policies’.?! Beyond these tests of power, it 
_ Wako true and perhaps more troublesome for Islamists, that they lack the 
theoretical framework for such religious transnationalism in the secular 
World of nation-states, discounting a complete and violent rejection of the 
Stale system. 
_ How are such claims about political Islam’s lack of framework substan- 
; ‘lated when the OIC’s existence is testament to the interaction between pan- 
‘lam and the State system??? Indeed, Kayaoglu describes the OIC as ‘a 
- Unique teligious cosmopolitan organization’ ,” insofar as it has a religion- 
_ Xsed membership criteria and claims to represent 1.5 billion Muslims. Such 
~ Waiqueness is tempered by the author, however, as ‘the dynamic of 57 mem- 
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ber states jealously guarding their sovereignty and working to advance their 
own interests makes it a typical intergovernmental organization’.” Sheikh's 
study, The New Politics of Islam, concludes that the OIC is more an arena for 
states vying for power and less an instrument for achieving the politics of the 
umma, He argues that ‘[w)hile the very theorem for the establishment of the 
OIC was the transnational body of believers, the OIC remains, in faimess, a 
secularized association of states rather than an international society’. The 
notion of secularism that Sheikh draws upon betrays the way in which the 
OIC has been socialised into existing forms of IR. The OIC, I posit, is the 
result of an attempt to give saliency to Islamic IR without first challenging 
the basis of IR as it is commonly understood. 

Recalling the two-stage analysis | am employing, the OIC is an attempt at 
the second stage of analysis, the construction of Islamic IR, without the first 
stage’s analysis of the unspoken assumptions in the discipline (and practice) 
of IR, That is not to discount the achievement of establishing a religiously 
based international organisation. Indeed, as Sheikh points out, the OIC’s 
existence as an Islamic organisation is ‘an ontological achievement’. It is 
possible that in the construction of a thin wma in this chapter, an institution 
will be imagined that resembles the OIC in whole or part. However, I am not 
attempting to solve the OIC’s operative problems. If the thin umma I describe 
here results in a resemblance to the OIC, then that will be coincidental. 

The transnationalism represented by the EU is not so easily replicated in 
the wmma; there is resistance to the notion of Islamic, religious solidarity, as 
Thomas Risse-Kappen demonstrates when he warns that ‘there is no reason 
to assume that transnational relations regularly promote “good” causes’.” 
Unfortunately, the supporting example of a ‘bad’ cause for Risse-Kappen is 
an ill-defined Islamic fundamentalism. ”* 

Recall the universal aspirations and nghts-based approach to community 
inherent in liberalism, versus the geographical and historical specificity of 
community afforded by communitarian and constructivist theory. The lack of 
clarity with regards to the extent and nature of unity amongst Muslims reso- 
nates with this liberal/communitarian division. On the one hand, a popular 
and in some senses ‘classical’ understanding of Islamic IR, siyar, bears much 
resemblance to the universality of liberalism. Ahmed Bsoul Labeeb tnes to 
emphasise exactly this when he states that ‘Islam is a universal message and 

its rulings cover and refer to all people without distinction and without fa- 
vouring One group or race over another. Islamic law aims to establish one 
society under one system’ .” 

The quintessential Islamic reformer Jamal al-Din al-Afghani also alludes 
to this universality, but betrays a naivety in the power he affords religion 0 
this instance. For al-Afghani. Islamic solidarity is at least comparable 0 
nationalism and he believed that by being loyal to their faith, Muslims can 
put sectarian considerations aside in the creation of their umma.™ Much 3 
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-d with Eurocentric allusions about the ‘neutrality’ of such 

ay is al-Afghani’s reference to broad Islamic universalism 

falism. This is a position criticised at length by Al-Azmeh, 

Islamists “claim to speak for a univocal body of legislation 

grounded in the vast historical experience of Muslims’.*! He 

generalisations made about social groups in terms of religion 
overwrite socio-economic factors, when in fact ‘religious differ- 
rites and does not overdetermine social exclusivism’.*? In mov- 
from the idea that some pre-political consensus exists amongst 
pethaps Al-Azmeh goes too far, denying the co-constitutive rela- 
of religious ideas on the behaviour of actors, instead arguing that 
jour is already determined by socio-economic factors and subsequently 

i legitimacy through religious discourse. Using constructivism as a mid- 

i ~ deground, how can Normative Political Islam better relate the religious urge 

__ forsome kind of Muslim solidarity, represented through the wnma? 

} While the constructivist method opens space for the study of identity, the 

| secular bias in IR identified by Hurd ensures that religious identity is under- 

theorised (as was noted with Barnett’s and Telhami and Barnett’s studies in 

q ‘chapter 3), Abdul Latif Tibawi pre-empted some of the conclusions of 

- Hurd’s study when he wrote in 1964 that without understanding Islam as it is 

understood and experienced by a believer, scholarly work is ensured to be 
| disconnected from the realities of Muslim people.*? As Mandaville asserts, 

‘{elven if Muslim identities remain primarily nationalized, this does not 

mnean that it is not possible for them to make common cause with co-religion- 

‘isiselsewhere, or to sympathise with “Muslim” issues’.** 

Despite the problems with current constructivist study (or omission) of 
Islam's relation to identity, constructivism still holds much potential for the- 
rising the umma. The often-heard slogan of din wa dawla, the inseparability 
of religion and politics, is again neither representative of the realities of 
Muslims nor an appreciation of Islamic source texts.** As argued previously, 
there is little about the faith of Islam that predisposes its believers to a 
specific political order; this being so, the scope for developing a framework 
for common identity is huge. 

The problem, of course, is deciding on what norms are to constitute 
Muslim identity. “Abdul Hamid Abu Sulayman’s study into the content of an 

- Wamic IR makes a first attempt at deciding what these norms should be. For 
Abu Sulayman, self-determination, justice, peace, self-exertion and a respect 
{ov and fulfilment of commitments represent the normative basis of Islamic 
IR" which could be adapted to form the basis of Muslim transnational 
enlity, Which norms constitute Muslim identity is not clearly defined; even 
MuSulayman’s norms are ambiguously tied to Islamic texts. The OIC, the 

-umma example, is testament to the problems involved in deriv- 

7 ig ‘proper’ Islamic norms; rather than a consensus of opinion on the nature 
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of {slam-as-politics, a kind of civilisational behemoth, ‘the case of the OIC 
vividly illustrates that the dynamics of trans-national, or pan-national align- 
ment, fall in a spectrum from utilitarianism to hedonism’.*” But other trans- 
national identities, such as European identity, for example, are not derived 
from some essential European character; there are no ‘European source texts’ 
that bind Europeans through time and space. Rather, the identity is con- 
structed in the here and now, in a geographically and temporally specific 
instance. So too can Muslim identity be formed and be relevant to Muslims 
now rather than all Muslims throughout time, as is so often the urge for 
Muslim thinkers. Being more concerned with what binds Muslims together 
in the now rather than throughout time would go some way to account for the 
broad spectrum of positions that Muslim states take within the OIC, for 
example. Similarly, it is not contradictory for EU states to take differing 
positions on key issues; they do not betray some ‘essential’ European charac- 
ter when divergent opinions within the union appear. Rather such divergence 
signals the ongoing processes of delineating what being ‘European’ means in 
the international sphere. So too could a thin umma support divergence in the 
views held by its members, as part of an ongoing appraisal of what being 
‘Muslim’ means in the international sphere. 

What I have shown in theorising a thin conception of the umma is that the 
state system places considerable constraints on the nature of the community. 
Constructivism allows a desire for greater solidarity between Muslims to 
come to fruition through the mechanisms of an international organisation. 
However, such an organisation would have to be geographically limited by 
the states that constitute it, and therefore compromise much of what makes 
the umma unique and desirable for Muslims, namely, a sense of solidanty 
with individual Muslims, regardless of the territory in which they live, Butas 
an example of religious-based identity, the state conception of the wmma 
serves; indeed, the OIC is testament to the Islam-as-faith’s ‘secularization- 
resistant profile . . . in international society’ .** 

I will proceed by looking at how to move to a thicker conception of the 
umma, which would allow for a greater solidarity exclusive of territonal 
limits, incorporating diaspora and non-state groups. 


Moving from Thin to Thick Conceptions of the Umma: The English School of 
International Relations 


The debate with which I am engaged, between universalism and particular- 
ism, between liberal autonomy and societal values, has many similanties 
with a debate found in the English School of international relations, namely, 
the relationship between the international system, international society, and 
world society. Broadly reflecting Martin Wight’s three traditions of IR, rep- 
resentative of the ideas of Hobbes, Grotius and Kant. Barry Buzan offers an 
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‘ “explanation of each of these three key English School terms: International 
system “puts structure and process of international anarchy at the centre of IR 


theory’; international society ‘puts the creation and maintenance of shared 
noms, rules and institutions at the centre of IR theory’; world society ‘puts 
transcendence of the states-system at the centre of IR theory’.*? The terms 
intemational system, international society and world society, when used 
hereafter, refer to these concepts as they are explained in the English School. 
Further still, ‘English school theory has a lot to offer those interested in 
developing societal understandings of international systems’,® and I wish to 
wail myself of this framework as a stepping-stone for articulating commu- 
nity in IR. 
_ Jargue that international society represents a local or communal rational- 
ity that is representative of the wmma and communitarian notions of deriving 
yalue from community. As Hoffman stresses about international society, it 
esis on notions of ‘common interests and values, common rules and institu- 
tions’.*! Insofar as international society is heavily dependent on states, so it 
resembles a thin conception of wmma. World society, by contrast, resembles 
the universal tendencies of Islam-as-faith, or the liberalism of the Enlighten- 
ment project. The relationship between world society and universalism is 
made as world society implies global pacifism through globally applicable 
notions of justice; Andrew Linklater highlights a tension similar to that be- 
tween communitarianism and liberalism when he states that ‘[t]he analysis of 
the expansion of international society [into a world society] raises large 
questions about the relationship between moral and legal universals and sup- 
port for respect for cultural differences’.°* Broadly speaking, the thick umma 
isengaged somewhere between the notions of international society and world 
society, though this is somewhat problematic, as I will now explore. 
International society is ‘built around the state as the defining unit’, 
justified by an empirical statement about the ‘historical sociology of interna- 
ional relations’. This emphasis on the state’s neutral, yet unchallengeable 
place the state system poses problems very similar to the thin wmma, ex- 
panded upon in the previous section. Indeed, the thin wmma is quite compar- 
thle to a ‘regional society’ as it shares the assumptions that constitute an 
iniemational society as Hedley Bull understands it, that is, ‘common interests 
and values’.* However, the English School makes a distinction between 
society and community, reflecting the sociological categories of gesellschaft 
(society) and gemeinschafi (community). Society ‘focuses on patterns of 
inieraction structured by shared norms and rules’, while community ‘focuses 
on identity and “we-feeling””.°® The thin wmma seems far more concerned 
wih identity and so is more applicable to ‘community’ than to ‘society’. 
However, the relationship between society and community is complicated 
and contested. Even among the English School, two prominent theorists of 
this paradigm disagree on whether community comes before the develop- 
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ment of international society (the position of Wight), or if society is neces- 

sary to develop a sense of community (the position of John Vincent).57 I will 

therefore adopt Buzan’s approach of abandoning the gesellschaft!gemeins- 
chaft distinction, viewing them as ideal types, intertwined in some way, 
though ambiguous as to the nature of their relationship.% Such an ambiguity 
allows me to talk of thin-uwmma constructions, even ones that are conzemed 
more with identity than procedure, as regional societies or regional commu- 
nities interchangeably. Regardless, the regional society of the thin umma is 
insufficient in giving the umma agency, as I highlighted earlier with regards 
to the geographical limitations of the state compromising the sense of soli- 
darity with individual Muslims. So, can world society help develop a thick 
conception of the umma, a conception that allows for this solidarity between 
persons? 

Hedley Bull saw some potential in the world society concept, insofar as it 
could be more inclusive than international society. While international soci- 
ety is defined by states, those who are outside the state system would never 
be granted equal treatment. If the move were made to a society of peoples, 
then a more inclusive order might be achievable.” Using the term society of 
peoples seems to overlap quite nicely with the concept of the umma. There is, 
however, a prominent disconnect between the two concepts: The world soci- 
ety is universal, linked to the universal liberal aspirations outlined earlier in 
the chapter, while an wmma is demarcated by differing belief systems. How- 
ever, if Islam-as-faith is believed to one day encompass the entire globe and 
all peoples, then the universalism thus far criticised is applicable to both 
world society and wmma concepts. I can push this similarity further, as uni- 
versal or not, both world society and wmma would begin with an otherwise 
particular society. 

It would seem then that world society has much to offer in giving cre- 
dence to a thick umma. Unlike the thin umma, the world society model would 
revolve around people, not states, and so encompass Muslim minorities in 
whatever country they may live. Broadly put, while the thin umma, centred 
on the English School concept of international society, appears more congru- 
ent with the prevailing structure of IR but less congruent with traditional 
articulations of the umma, then the thick wmma, centred on the concept of 
world society, is the opposite; the thick wmma is more consistent with the 

umma (as an ideal type), but less so with the way in which IR is predominate- 
ly articulated. 

Articulating the thick wmma in the mould of world society, as has been 
mentioned briefly already, relies on settling questions of values and justice 
between a diverse range of peoples. Such a move bears more than a passing 
resemblance to the liberal universalism critiqued earlier in the chapter, espe- 
cially if the way universal human rights are used in IR is approximated to the 
way the thick wmma would operate. In this w. ay, the world society concept in 
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based on liberal thought; Hobson explains about the 
whole, that “it rests on fundamental liberal foundations 
ean or Grotian liberalism (as the “pluralist” wing) and cos- 


always rest on the concept of natural laws, abstracting values and apply- 
to all peoples regardless of their societal circumstances can take the 
-of natural law in Boucher’s criticism. Both the concepts of natural law 
a abstractly derived yalues imply a pre-political consensus which in actual- 
-—fycannot be taken for granted. Indeed, the notion of universality implied by 
-— fberalism has changed with time, highlighting the inconsistency in claiming 
eeeene alia, abstractly defined value system. The changing uni- 
 jenility of liberalism is illustrated in IR when we link the term ‘standard of 
twilisation’ to liberal values. Indicative of Hobson’s non-reductive Oriental- 
- isn the ‘standard of civilisation’ is a measure of defining ‘self (civilisation) 
und ‘other’ (barbarism), '° and | argue that liberalism is a prominent marker 
ofthat civilisation in IR. Having made this conceptual move, I can lean on 
faward Keene's analysis of the changes in this ‘standard of civilisation’ as it 
tas been applied in IR, to highlight its oppressive role in the history of 
colonialism. 

ForKeene the ‘standard of civilisation’ changes during the late nineteenth 
iad carly twentieth centuries from ‘a certain level of economic, political and 
judicial advancement’, to the idea that ‘every nation has a right to self- 
tkiermination’.! The former served to separate the international order along 
racial lines, justifying the imperial attitude of Europe abroad while protecting 
is liberal character at home. The latter became far more inclusive: ‘the 
Concept of civilization increasingly began to separate Europeans from each 
tiher, and came to be seen in terms of an ideological divide rather than a 

nicial one’.'™ This example of the changing standard of civilisation, and the 
Oppression that can derive from universality, serves to demonstrate the dan- 
pers of abstracted universal values, liberal values or otherwise. Rather, the 
iberal values claimed to be ‘universal’ both during the colonial era and 
ifierwards are in fact tied to societal circumstances, which accounts for their 
change over time. The divergence between the universal aspirations of liber- 
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alism in IR and the non-universality of its creation and perpetuation presents 


an explanation for the incoherency of human rights in IR, as Boucher sum- 


‘norms in the first place will have to be removed. In essence 
marises: 


paradox, similar to the problem outlined in the discussion 
ism and liberalism earlier in the chapter, regarding a simul- 
f both universalism and particularism in the development 
ie sovereignty. An-Na’im alludes to a similar problem in his work 
the Secular State. An-Na’im states, in much the way I have done 
ier, that to use shari'a as a universal normative basis for Islam-as- 


Universal nghts always were, and remain, conditional and all sorts of pretexts 
may be invoked to suspend their application, from the promotion of better 
trading relations, which made world leaders quickly forget Tiananmen Square, 
to the desire for order over justice, in which justice is traded for truth. '® 


<et 


‘expressed at such a high level of abstraction [to be applicable to all 
that they are neither distinctly Islamic nor sufficiently specific for 
of public policy and legislation’. !! 

norms applicable to Muslims is to embrace societal and cultural 
to create norms applicable to a// Muslims in a world society is 
he specificity required to give these norms any purchase in the first 
this way, I claim that both liberal universalism and the thick umma 
when used to create a world society. Embracing the specificity 
Normative Political Islam, while at the same time giving cre- 
- dence to the idea of solidarity with co-religionists, otherwise put, to resolve 
paradox outlined here, is what I will explore in depth in the following 


MacIntyre would relate this incongruence, that is, the divergent ends of pur- 
suing order and justice at the same time, to the “Enlightenment project’, as 1 
noted earlier in the chapter. For MacIntyre it has not been shown that an 
impersonal or abstract notion of morality exists, '* so returning us once more 
to societally derived values in the place of this abstraction. The implications 
of socially derived values in IR will be examined more thoroughly in the next 
chapter, while presently I will relate the discussion of the ‘liberal-neutral’ 
foundation of world society to an articulation of a thick umma. 

The thick wmma, in relying on a pre-political consensus similar to that 
required by liberal universalism, shares the same problems outlined above. 
Piscatori argues that any search for ‘proper’ Islamic values, upon which a 
thick umma would be based, ‘is bound to fail, even as the general idea proves 
to be durably attractive’.!°7 Indeed, ‘[tJo talk of Islamic authority in the 
abstract would be to reify something that is largely contingent on social 
relations of culture, power, and history across a wide variety of contexts’. 
The argument that Islam-as-faith does not provide enough guidance on its 
own to inform Islam-as-politics necessarily implies that Normative Political 
Islam, or indeed any articulation of political Islam, cannot rely on a pre- 
political consensus on values to be the basis of the world society articulation 
of umma. My position is contrary to the OIC, for example, whose leaders 
claim that Islam ‘is a divinely revealed comprehensive way of life that inte- 
grates all aspects of social life’.!° A position of comprehensive/untversal 
applicability renders the OIC’s vision of Islam as comparable to the Enlight- 
enment project/position critiqued above. 

I dubbed my variant of political Islam as Normative Political Islam, but 
the norms necessary for its articulation in a thick wmma are not coherent with 
the framework employed to give agency to the concept. To create space for 
Normative Political Islam in IR, a poststructural critique of IR was em- 
ployed, which broke down various dominant claims around the discipline, 
such as secularism and the centrality of the state. Currently, however, if one 
were to embrace a thick umma in the mould of world society, one would need 
to create a series of value claims that are just as susceptible to that original 
poststructural critique. If the norms of Normative Political Islam are to apply 
to the world over, then the geographical and cultural specificity necessary t0 


CONCLUSIONS 


seeignty in the process, in this chapter I have attempted to apply those 
be to the intemational sphere. Focusing on the articulation of the umma in 
; Rlhave argued that the foundations of dominant IR interpretations upon 
‘be liberal universal legacy of the European Enlightenment prove a severe 
4 to any articulation of the umma. Engaging with the debate be- 
‘tween liberalism and communitarianism, 1 argued that liberal universalism 
its values from an individual abstracted from her societal circum- 
ua Accepting these abstracted values of liberalism would undermine the { 
t ‘ésinction between Islam-as-faith and Islam-as-politics. An abstracted value 
‘Hsiem would fold the two together, so that the principles that are capable of 
‘wniversalised, Islam-as-faith, would override the principles derived 
Societal circumstance, Islam-as-politics. Alternatively, principles de- 
el fom within a specific society might retroactively be given universal 
‘99eal, resulting in one notion of Islam-as-politics overriding competing 
ons, trying to veil itself as Islam-as-faith. If a move accepting uni- 
alues in the mould of the Enlightenment project were made by Nor- 
itical Islam, it would create a zero-sum discourse within (‘our 
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Islamism is the only Islamism’) and outwith (liberalism versus Islamism) the 
Muslim world. 

Communitarianism, on the other hand, was argued to be capable of giving 
agency to various forms of Islam-as-politics, Normative Political Islam in- 
cluded. Embracing the societal basis of value systems allows one to accept 
the liberalism of the Enlightenment as linked to the community it was de- 
rived from, resisting the urge to apply it globally. The wmma, then, is indica- 
tive of whatever the Muslims that constitute it will it to be. However, relating 
these conclusions to the dual contract method used in the previous chapter to 
develop a notion of sovereignty for Normative Political Islam revealed an 
incoherency around the simultaneous embrace of universalism and particu- 
larism. The first contract between the Muslim and God involves a commit- 
ment to the transcendental and universal aspects of Islam-as-faith, while the 
second contract between Muslims and temporal authority embraces the par- 
ticularism of the society the Muslim might find herself in. Asking Muslim 
contractors to embrace both particularism and universalism, and to neatly 
demarcate the two in their minds as they go about deriving their version of 
Islam-as-politics, is a problematic expectation. The incoherence of a position 
embracing both universalism and particularism was also explored when moy- 
ing the debate between liberalism and communitarianism to the realm of IR 

In giving agency to the uwmma in IR, I examined two extremes on a 
spectrum, the thin and thick umma. The former was argued to represent ¢ 
form of solidarity vested in states, articulated by an international organisation 

similar to the EU. However, what I demonstrated was that investing in the 
State system compromises much of what makes the wmma desirable in the 
first place, specifically, solidarity with individual co-religionists. Moving to 
a thick wmma that would be located in individuals, I identified the problem in 
assuming too much agreement between and amongst Muslims. In essence, 8 
thick umma has to make abstracted and universal claims about the nature of 
the connection between individuals, much in the same way liberalism does 
In doing so, it begins to deny the constitutive elements of Normative Political 
Islam being vested in society, and instead places those constitutive elements 
in those abstract and universal values, presumably vested in theological guid- 
ance (though it is entirely possible these values might be based in rational- 
ism, much as the liberal tradition is). How to resolve this problem of at once 
respecting the truth associated with divine revelation, however thin that truth 
might be, while simultaneously arguing that cultural specificity is the best 
method to derive Islam-as-politics, is the problem that I take up in the follow- 
ing chapter. 

I have demonstrated in this chapter that the IR of the wmma would enlall 
multiple and competing notions of Islam-as-politics, Normative Political Is 
lam representing only one approach amongst many. If Islam-as-politics © 
indeed embedded within societal practice, then an attempt to abstractly die 
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(ale a singular paradigm for the articulation of that politics is futile. Aban- 
doning the idea that a singular conception of Islam-as-politics is achievable 
leads me to a discussion of how and to what extent can IR embrace pluralism, 
of, does pluralism inevitably lead to conflict between competing value sys- 


tems? This is the question that guides us into the final substantive chapter of 
the book. 
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Part Ul 


Pluralism or Polarisation? 
Poststructuralism and Religion 


Chapter Seven 


Value Pluralism and the ‘International’ 
of International Relations 


Afier the attacks of Al-Qaeda on the United States in 2001, the world is 
increasingly marked by violence perpetrated in the name of ‘civilisation’ 
(bumanitarian intervention) or ‘religion’ (Islamic terrorism), especially in the 
crucible of the modern Middle East. This current configuration of security/ 
insecurity seems increasingly polarised, with both sides dehumanising the 
other So that there can be no negotiation with infidels/terrorists. A zero-sum 
Situation emerges, whereby the world can only be safe/just if the other is 
“stoyed utterly, with all the violence this entails—to the enemy and those 
ihe crossfire, Such a world view rests on the notion of incommensurable 
“rences—differences that cannot be reconciled. I have argued that the 
tation ofa Muslim wmma relies on specific understandings of (particular) 
“ommunities, father than a universal claim on the nature of peoples and 
tart some have ‘achieved’ and others are yet to find. I have implied 
Particularism might also be based on incommensurable differences 
tot ca things Which distinguish one group from another). But I am 
B the pessimism that leads one to think of differences in zero- 
= ther, I will explore in this chapter the opposite end of the 

F ae farterences can lead to pluralism, not polarisation. 
Rug ete chapter 1 attempted to apply the principle of the umma in 
; ii ae jan Perspective, with varying degrees of success from 
investiga “ptions of Muslim solidarity. In this chapter, however, I 
unitarian c implications of Normative Political Islam embracing that 
Sates op es, with a specific focus on interaction with other 
Sabi the oa in the international sphere. In this discussion I will 
Mate, i a that the concept of the wmma, as an alternative to the 
ipline of IR. 
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I will begin by noting the similarity of my argument thus far with Samuel ‘ ‘ ho pare wee : 
< hig Sea ‘ : i IMS as tially indicative of value pluralism in IR, but will 
Huntington s Clash of Civilizations. Specifically, | will compare the way in o ‘concept aise is thence the field. 
which both the Clash of Civilizations and my arguments rest upon the basis Ae i 


of incommensurable differences in the values of different peoples. Whilst | 
will show that there is indeed some similarity between my position and 
Huntington’s ideas, in the way in which conflicting values are accepted as 
unavoidable in IR, I will demonstrate that the considerable difference be- 
tween my argument and Huntington’s lies in the way in which both invoke 
pluralism in IR. I argue that Huntington’s use of pluralism is incoherent; he 
embraces a multi-polar and pluralistic international order, while at the same 
time maintaining that different ‘civilisations’ are engaged in a zero-sum con- 
test that cannot be mediated. The issue is not the zero-sum nature of conflict; 
indeed I embrace the idea that while values may be rationally reconciled they Say unresolvable. This being so, value pluralism and the manage- 
might also be inherently at odds with each other. The issue with Huntington ne it of inevitable friction is the method forwarded to ‘resolve’ the problem 
is the use of pluralism in his argument. For him, I will show, pluralism is an ofthe poststructural Muslim. 

empirical statement about diverse locations of power in the international | ee 

sphere. If it is possible for values to never be reconciled, as Huntington 
himself argues, then the notion of pluralism is an embrace of this competition 
in humanity’s relations with one another, not, as Huntington would see it, 
evidence that one set of values must triumph over the others as a matter of 
survival, 


resolve the inherent problem associated with a Muslim believing in 
te truth (God) and poststructuralism’s rejection of meta-narrative, si- 
usly. To do this, I will argue for a notion of bounded poststructural- 
‘bounded Islam (as-politics). As demonstrated in chapter 5, Islam’s 


“COMMUNITARIANISM AND THE CLASH OF CIVILISATIONS 


Before continuing, it is worth summarising the constitutive elements of the 

argument thus far presented, that is, in Part II of the book, which was con- 

_ cemed with what forms Islamic IR might take, rather than Part I, which 
discussed the deficiencies, such as they are, in ‘traditional’ IR theory vis-a- 
Vis Islam. During this summary I will draw attention to the similarities with 
Huntington's Clash of Civilizations.’ Unfortunately, if the association is ac- 
curate, Clash of Civilizations spells some dire consequences for Normative 
Political Islam. 

In chapter 5 I argued that Normative Political Islam builds upon the 
distinction between Islam-as-faith, that is, the elements of faith which con- 
cem an individual’s relationship to God, and Islam-as-politics, which refers 
to an individual’s relationship with other people. The former is transcenden- 
tal; the latter is far more mundane. In explaining the virtues of detaching 
Wsamic discussion of politics from ‘the burden of history’, Rashid al-Ghan- 
Noushi describes a situation which is equally applicable to the distinction 
between Islam-as-faith and Islam-as-politics; al-Ghannoushi explains that 
‘Islam is a space and not a point. You can move within this space, it is not a 
prison, contrary to the dominant perception among Muslims’ .* 

The boundary between Islam-as-faith and Islam-as-politics is not a solid 
One, and many of the ways in which a Muslim might interact with others 
might be argued to derive from God’s commandments, as interpreted from 
Wlamic source texts. Likewise, one might argue that the way in which 
Sovernment power is exercised might help bolster citizens’ relationship with 
God Despite the imperfection of the distinction, I established that one of the 


I will move on to unpack an understanding of pluralism distinct from 
Huntington’s. Specifically, I assert the connection between poststructuralism 
and pluralism. This connection is made as the poststructural position on 
ontology removes the possibility of universal truths, including universal 
norms or values, to manage the international sphere (like liberalism, for 
example), and pluralism is an attempt to manage the competing values that 
result, in this instance, from a poststructural position on ontology. After 
demonstrating the synthesis between the two concepts I will proceed in at- 
tempting to answer two questions: (1) To what extent can one conceive of a 
pluralistic IR? (2) Relating the argument thus far to Normative Political 
Islam, can one be a postmodern Muslim? The second question was foreshad- 
owed in the previous chapter with regards to an embrace of the universalism 


of Islam-as-faith at the same time as accepting the particularism of Islam-as- 
politics. 


To answer the first question, I will further frame the discussion of plural- 
ism in IR by looking at poststructural studies in IR as well as area studies, in 
an attempt to highlight the Enlightenment rationality embedded in dominant 
IR paradigms that insist on a singular conception of ‘the good life’. I will 
then provide a working definition of pluralism and point to modus vivendi, 
agreeing to disagree, as the way to manage conflict between competing val- 
ues. In applying modus vivendi to IR, I will identify English School and 
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implications of making the split between Islam-as-politics and Islam-as-faith 
is the recognition that Islamic guidance on politics, specifically in the form of 
political affiliation and IR, is not explicit in the Islamic source texts. This js 
the ‘space’ that al-Ghannoushi described, within which it becomes possible 
for Muslims to articulate any variety of theories about the state or the intemz- 
tional sphere. These possible articulations, like Normative Political Islam, 
are Islamic in the way in which they derive from and respect key tenets of 
Islam-as-faith, but cannot claim to be /s/am; these theories do not constitute 

part of the faith’s dogma. Alternatively, if one collapses Islam-as-faith with 

Islam-as-politics then this essentialises contemporary Muslim religious re- 

surgence as somehow an indication that Muslims ‘are retuming to type, 

rejoining their transhistorical nature; and that fundamentalist Islam is a sti- 

dent and bloody but adequate expression of this inherent nature’. 

I noted how it is possible to derive a notion of Islamic sovereignty from 
the exoteric and rational (as distinct from spiritual or legal), aspect of the 
Islamic message. Such a notion of sovereignty was respectful of the doctrinal 
stipulations laid out in Islamic source texts regarding the sovereignty of God. 
What was also seen was that such a notion of sovereignty, in escaping the 
need to derive theories from an immutable source text, was also able to create 
communally sensitive conceptions of IR. The idea of communitarian articu- 
lations of IR leads inevitably to the idea that there can exist multiple notions 
of IR, each sensitive to and derived from different communities. 

In chapter 6 I explored the implications of communitarian IR. The disci- 
pline of IR was argued to inherit much of its ontological and epistemological 
foundations from the legacy of the European Enlightenment. One such inher- 
itance, especially with regards to political liberalism, is the notion of the 
abstracted individual and resulting abstract values, as distinct from commy- 
nitarian values. The abstracted individual allows for some level of universal- 
ism, while communitarianism implies some limits to the applicability of 
values in any given society. Furthermore, the concept of the umma presents 
one of the more pressing challenges to the way in which IR is conceived by 
the dominant paradigms of the discipline; the wmma is a distinct and different 
unit of analysis from the state. I argued that while it is possible to consider a 
thin conception of the umma, such a conception would truncate the meaning 
of community in such a way that it may not be acceptable to the Muslims 
who would seek to give meaning to the umma in the contemporary world 
Rather, thick conceptions of the umma might be far more desirable for the 
Muslims who would constitute it, but it would truncate the importance of the 
state in IR. Regardless of which conception of the wmma is more acceptable 
for Normative Political Islam, an important point to consider is that both 
thick and thin wmmas find a place for religious observance and expression in 
IR, be it through a religious solidarity through an EU-type structure, ot 
through a Muslim ‘world society’ in the context of the definitions found in 
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the English School. With this summary in mind, I can move on to the com- 
parison with the Clash of Civilizations. 
_ Acknowledging Ken Booth’s description of Huntington’s work as ‘the 
worst book on world politics I have read for a long time’, I have nothing to 
add to the many thorough critiques of the Clash of Civilizations offered in the 
years since its publication.® Rather, in this section I will identify those as- 
pects of Normative Political Islam’s rendering of IR that resonate with the 
Clash of Civilizations, and examine the implications thereof. 

Where I have used the language of multiple communities to derive differ- 
ent conceptions of IR (IR as a specific component of ‘the good life’), Hunt- 
ington used the language of ‘civilisations’ to talk about competing notions of 
the good life. This competition took the shape of familiar Cold War friend/ 
enemy distinctions.’ It is interesting to note that ‘difference’, for Huntington, 
is equated to (violent) competition, while I have thus far used difference to 
point to pluralism as a political virtue, not a threat. Writing in 1993, Hunting- 
ton stated that it is ‘symbols of cultural identity’ that will shape post-Cold 
War IR, symbols ‘including crosses, crescents, and even head coverings, 
because culture counts, and cultural identity is what is most meaningful to 
most people’. * Here Huntington, like many IR scholars identified in previous 
chapters, equates religion with culture in such a way as to fit religion more 
casily into pre-existing analytical categories. Huntington states that ‘religion, 
however, is the principal defining characteristic of civilizations’; the confla 
tion of culture and religion into the term ‘civilisation’ is problematic for the 
reasons | outlined earlier, namely the way in which it rejects the ways believ- 
ers themselves may see their faith. Nevertheless, the idea of Huntington’s 
civilisations being religiously delineated furthers the comparison with Nor- 
mative Political Islam. 

Giving space to religion, even through the back door of ‘civilisation’, 
echoes the discussion of religious values permeating the erstwhile secular 
discipline of IR. It is not, as Huntington would have it, that with the great 
battle between competing secular ideologies over, religion returns to the fore. 
Rather, as Mona Kanwal Sheikh notes, a preoccupation with Cold War com- 
petition and secular ideologies betrays ‘biased narratives representing the 
rejection of religion as the conditions for peace, order and even the state- 
system’. In other words, religion was always present in the lives and narra- 
tives of the actors in IR; it never went away and so is nothing ‘new’ to 
contend with. Despite the differences in explaining the high visibility of 
mligion in IR, what is key is that Huntington, like me, sees religion as an 
important factor in understanding contemporary IR. 

Thave argued that the values derived from within the Islamic tradition do 
Dot represent Islam in totality but represent one of many interpretations of 
Islamic source texts. Huntington, conversely, is fixated on broad civilisation- 
al categories which rely on singular interpretations of a cultural/religious 
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tradition. Booth refers to this as a caricatured depiction of actors in world 
politics; he writes that ‘{oJ]n the one hand he [Huntington] makes them 
(Western’, ‘African’, ‘Islamic’, ‘Sinic’, ‘Orthodox’, etc.) more distinct and 
conflictual than they have been and are; on the other hand he exaggerates the 
degree of intra-civilisational cohesion’.!° Huntington tries to acknowledge 
the disparate voices within the Islamic ‘civilisation’, but claims this is due to 
no single, strong ‘core’ state to steer the global Muslim population to a 
singular goal. At once he is finding a place for religion in IR, a very promi- 
nent place, but also essentialising and abstracting the meaning of religion 
from those who identify with faith. As Bilgin explains, ‘when people are 
encouraged to find themselves solely in their religious heritage, the pluralism 
and power/knowledge dynamics within civilisations are often left unac- 
knowledged’.!! Because Libyan Shi’as are Muslim they must naturally defer 
to the rising ‘core’ state of Wahhabi Saudi Arabia; after all they are both 
‘Muslim’. Likewise, do Argentine Christians defer to the dictums of the 
Christian European or American ‘core’ of that ‘civilisation’? 
Having found a place for religion in IR, however problematically by 
folding religion in with the label ‘culture’, Huntington uncnitically accepts 
the classification of religion being irrational. He claims that 


recognising religious IR or, to be specific, the IR of Normative Political 
Islam, is it true that different groupings are bound to conflict over the way in 
which they conceive the international sphere? Such conflict is integral to 
Huntington’s conception of post-Cold War politics, and managing that con- 
flict is the key feature of his theory. However, here is another departure 
between Normative Political Islam and Clash of Civilizations: universalism. 
Ihave used poststructuralism’s rejection of meta-narrative and universal- 
ism to critique the way in which IR is prone to making such claims over 
wuth. These claims to truth were tied heavily to the legacy of the European 
Enlightenment, specifically around the ideas of secularism and liberalism. 
The use of poststructuralism helped me to create a ‘space’ for alternative 
theories in the discipline, specifically, religious theory. This is not a novel 
approach for Muslim theorists. Tamara Sonn points out that ‘(t]he actual 
process of questioning texts [of modernity], which is a hallmark of post- 
modemity, is something that I think contemporary Islamic thinkers have in 
common’.!4 Indeed, Huntington is also critical of universal pretensions: ‘For 
the first time in human history global politics is both multipolar and multiciv- 
ilizational; modernisation is distinct from Westernization and is producing 
neither a universal civilization in any meaningful sense nor the Westerniza- 
tion of non-Western societies’. '* He continues, curiously, to invoke a type of 
pluralism wherein *{a]voidance of a global war of civilizations depends on 
world leaders accepting and cooperating to maintain the multicvilizational 
character of global politics’.'* Huntington’s ontological justification for this 
pluralism is unclear, and likely derives from empirical data, the way in which 
much of his argument is derived. There is an incongruence in his method, 
however, for while he advocates the nature of the system as multi-polar and 
pluralistic, he infers that the discourse between ‘civilizations’ is a zero-sum 
competition. Faiths that are engaged in a zero-sum competition are expected 
to put that competition aside to maintain a multi-polar world, yet how that is 
to be achieved is not discussed. For Normative Political Islam and its post- 
structural critique of Enlightenment universalism, there is ostensibly no zero- 
sum competition between competing values; these values are socially con- 
structed and embedded, rather than abstractly conceived and universally ap- 
plied. However, one is perfectly capable of socially constructing and justify- 
ing proselytising values. Take certain interpretations of the Islamic concept 
of da‘wah, for example. Additionally, the acceptance of socially constructed 
values may be problematic for Muslims who would derive their social con- 
duct from transcendental guidance rather than the other way around. 

Borrowing the language of Abdul-Karim Soroush, Muslims, generally, 
are certain about the central elements of faith (Islam-as-faith), but sceptical 
about the practicalities of Muslim conduct of IR (Islam-as-politics). Norma- 
tive Political Islam seemingly resolves this combination of certainty and 
Scepticism by delineating the different spheres Islam-as-faith and Islam-as- 


Differences in secular ideology between Marxist-Leninism and liberal demoo- 
racy can at least be debated if not resolved. Differences in matenal interest can 
be negotiated and often settled by compromise in a way cultural issues can- 
not... . Cultural questions involved a yes or no, zero-sum choice. 7 


Here too the argument of Normative Political Islam is differentiated from the 
Clash of Civilizations. Huntington is a representation of the secular bias in 
IR. While describing reactions to politica! Islam specifically, Hurd’s com- 
ments on this secular bias apply to religion in IR more generally, and the 
point of view propounded by Huntington. In Hurd’s description, ‘Political 
Islam is interpreted . . . as a divergence and/or infringement upon neutral 
secular public space, as a throwback to premodern forms of Muslim political 
order, or as a combination of all of these features’.'? Huntington is doing 
exactly that, equating religion to a kind of Enlightenment teleology wherein 
‘progress’ is made only when religion is confined to the private sphere. The 
idea of an IR which is sensitive to religion is one that, according to Hunting- 
ton, must also become more sensitive to conflict; religion, for him, leads us 
to zero-sum relations between ‘civilisations’. 

Huntington’s description of conflict in the IR of ‘civilisations’ creates @ 
curious predicament: On the one hand, Normative Political Islam has argued 
for a particular Islamic discourse around IR, but on the other hand, the 
interaction of such a model of IR with other, perhaps religious, perhaps 
secular conceptions of the international sphere has not been examined. In 
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politics, but whether this is a successful manoeuvre has yet to be argued 
conclusively, something that | will attempt in the remainder of this chapter. 
Soroush articulates this dilemma when he puts forward the question: ‘Can we 
be certain in scepticism’?!? As I explore the answer to this question, | will 
also touch upon the remaining and indeed only real comparison between 
Normative Political Islam and the Clash of Civilizations, that is, the inevita- 
bility and management of conflict between competing values. To begin, | 
will explore further the ramifications in synthesising an anti-universalist per- 
spective with the IR of Normative Political Islam. This will be done by 
looking at a body of work that is somewhat liminal in IR, poststructuralism, 
and a body of work that falls outside of the disciplinary realm of IR, area 
studies. Both poststructuralism and area studies make similar claims about 
the problem in uncritically applying IR paradigms to ‘non-Westem’ societies 
but both, as will be seen, differ from Normative Political Islam in their 
prescribed so/utions to this problem. Following this groundwork, | will have 
a critique of IR that is somewhat in parallel with the argument put forward by 
Normative Political Islam. At that point I will be in a position to compare and 
contrast the assumptions put forward by the poststructural critique of IR, 
with the assumptions that underline Normative Political Islam. Doing so will 
hopefully shed light on whether one can be a postmodern Muslim, an indi- 
vidual ‘certain in scepticism’. '* 


subsuming it into pre-existing or convenient analytical categories, would 
result in greater understanding and avoid Huntington’s caricature of “Muslim 
bellicosity and violence’.22 Lemke demonstrates a similar perspective when 
he suggests that small changes in interpretations of existing IR paradigms, 
specifically neo-realism, could yield increased understandings of areas of the 
world suffering from irredentism. In Lemke’s Congolese example, he does 
this by shifting focus away from states, which he admits do not have the 
saliency in Africa that they have in other parts of the world, to ‘autonomous 
political entities’. 2? Such a move shows reflexivity on the part of Lemke, and 

allows the study of African realities in IR by acknowledging that those real- 

ities do not fit neatly with the existing boundaries of IR; that Lemke’s Con- 

golese examples do not ‘fit’ within these boundaries does not mean that they 

are not ‘IR material’, but rather that IR in this instance needs to adjust to 

accommodate ‘non-Western’ realities. Just as | previously explored the im- 

plications of liberal universalism, in this chapter I will examine the implica- 

tions of that universalism for IR. 

Sadik Jalal al-’Azm argues that ‘[i]n the West, the historical process may 

be moved by economic interests, class struggles and socio-political forces. 

But in the East the ‘prime mover’ of history is Islam’.24 How does this 

(problematically reductionist) dynamic apply to IR? I discussed Kayaoglu’s 

‘Westphalian narrative’ previously in the book, and it is worth returning to 

this concept to talk about what he describes as interpretative dualism. For 

Kayaoglu, the interpretative dualism stemming from the Westphalian narra- 

tive leads to the positive behaviour of an in-group (the ‘West’) to be attrib- 

ued to the in-group’s character (Protestant work ethic, separation of church 

and state, etc.). Conversely, the positive behaviour of the out-group (the 

Islamic world) is attributed to external conditions (interaction with and influ- 

ence of European powers in the Ottoman Empire). The in-group’s negative 

behaviour, however, is attributed to external conditions, while the negative 

behaviour of the out-group is attributed to their inherent character (Islam). 

That this dualism exists is not to deny that in-groups and out-groups do not 

interact with and constitute each other; rather, it points out that privileging 

one aspect of this co-constitution leads to analytical shortcomings in IR 

theories. It is not enough to reject the categories of ‘West’ and ‘non-West’, as 
Acharya advocates,** but to work through the problematic ways that this and 
other binaries have influenced our understandings of IR. 

Establishing categories of self and other in IR relates to what Larry Swa- 
tuk describes as ‘the scientific method’. For Swatuk, the scientific method 
obscures subtlety in social science; ‘if it is not “true” then is must be 
“false”, 2° Take as a prime example the problem the English School suffers 
from in struggling to account for colonialism as a consequence of the ‘expan- 
sion of international society’; if international society is ‘good’ then its expan- 
sion must also be a ‘good’ thing. Acknowledging subtlety and abandoning 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE ‘PROBLEM’ IN IR 


The ‘problem’ described previously is the idea that “Enlightenment rational- 
ism and universalism appear as a metaphysically disguised Eurocentrism’."’ 
This universalism, as Acharya points out, had a dark side in “the suppression 
of diversity and justification of European imperialism’. With regards to 
Islam, I have identified other symptoms of the problem, such as the fear of 
and rejection of religious rationality. Rejecting religion as an analytical cate- 
gory in IR has led to it being subsumed by other, more tangible factors. In 
i this sense IR is also misrepresenting the realities of Muslim peoples, espe- 
Hi cially those who are sympathetic to a supra-state identity (the wmma). Such 
} sympathies contribute to Hinnebusch’s irredentism in the Middle East, a 

‘dissatisfaction with the incongruity between territorial borders and “ima- 

gined communities”’.?! 
| However, as I am embarked on second-order theorising on the questions 
and assumptions that underpin IR, I will not here dwell on the symptoms of 
the problem. Rather, I will analyse the foundations of the problem in order to 
highlight different or alternative paths in IR, not to supplant or replace exist- 
ing paradigms, but rather to complement them. Taking Islam, and more 
broadly religion ‘seriously’, that is, studying it on its own merits and not 
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politics, but whether this is a successful manoeuvre has yet to be argued 
conclusively, something that I will attempt in the remainder of this chapter. 
Soroush articulates this dilemma when he puts forward the question: ‘Can we 
be certain in scepticism’?!7 As I explore the answer to this question, | will 
also touch upon the remaining and indeed only real comparison between 
Normative Political Islam and the Clash of Civilizations, that is, the inevita- 
bility and management of conflict between competing values. To begin, | 
will explore further the ramifications in synthesising an anti-universalist per- 
spective with the IR of Normative Political Islam. This will be done by 
looking at a body of work that is somewhat liminal in IR, poststructuralism, 
and a body of work that falls outside of the disciplinary realm of IR, area 
studies. Both poststructuralism and area studies make similar claims about 
the problem in uncritically applying IR paradigms to ‘non-Westem’ societies 
but both, as will be seen, differ from Normative Political Islam in their 
prescribed solutions to this problem. Following this groundwork, | will have 
a critique of IR that is somewhat in parallel with the argument put forward by 
Normative Political Islam. At that point I will be in a position to compare and 
contrast the assumptions put forward by the poststructural critique of IR, 
with the assumptions that underline Normative Political Islam. Doing so will 
hopefully shed light on whether one can be a postmodem Muslim, an indi- 
vidual ‘certain in scepticism’. !* 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE ‘PROBLEM’ IN IR 


The ‘problem’ described previously is the idea that “Enlightenment rational- 
ism and universalism appear as a metaphysically disguised Eurocentrism’.”” 
This universalism, as Acharya points out, had a dark side in ‘the suppression 
of diversity and justification of European imperialism’.*? With regards to 
Islam, I have identified other symptoms of the problem, such as the fear of 
and rejection of religious rationality. Rejecting religion as an analytical cate- 
gory in IR has led to it being subsumed by other, more tangible factors. In 
this sense IR is also misrepresenting the realities of Muslim peoples, espe- 
cially those who are sympathetic to a supra-state identity (the umma). Such 
sympathies contribute to Hinnebusch’s irredentism in the Middle East, a 
‘dissatisfaction with the incongruity between territorial borders and “ima- 
gined communities”’.?! 

However, as I am embarked on second-order theorising on the questions 
and assumptions that underpin IR, I will not here dwell on the symptoms of 
the problem. Rather, I will analyse the foundations of the problem in order to 
highlight different or alternative paths in IR, not to supplant or replace exist- 
ing paradigms, but rather to complement them. Taking Islam, and more 
broadly religion ‘seriously’, that is, studying it on its own merits and not 
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‘subsuming it into pre-existing or convenient analytical categories, would 
| result in greater understanding and avoid Huntington’s caricature of ‘Muslim 

bellicosity and violence’.22 Lemke demonstrates a similar perspective when 
he suggests that small changes in interpretations of existing IR paradigms, 
specifically neo-realism, could yield increased understandings of areas of the 
world suffering from irredentism. In Lemke’s Congolese example, he does 
_ this by shifting focus away from states, which he admits do not have the 
saliency in Africa that they have in other parts of the world, to ‘autonomous 
political entities’. Such a move shows reflexivity on the part of Lemke, and 
allows the study of African realities in IR by acknowledging that those real- 
ities do not fit neatly with the existing boundaries of IR; that Lemke’s Con- 
golese examples do not ‘fit’ within these boundaries does not mean that they 
are not “IR material’, but rather that IR in this instance needs to adjust to 
accommodate ‘non-Western’ realities. Just as | previously explored the im- 
plications of liberal universalism, in this chapter I will examine the implica- 
tions of that universalism for IR. 

Sadik Jalal al-’Azm argues that ‘[i]n the West, the historical process may 
be moved by economic interests, class struggles and socio-political forces. 
But in the East the ‘prime mover’ of history is Islam’.24 How does this 
(problematically reductionist) dynamic apply to IR? I discussed Kayaoglu’s 
‘Westphalian narrative’ previously in the book, and it is worth returning to 
this concept to talk about what he describes as interpretative dualism. For 
Kayaoglu, the interpretative dualism stemming from the Westphalian narra- 
tive leads to the positive behaviour of an in-group (the ‘West’) to be attrib- 
uted to the in-group’s character (Protestant work ethic, separation of church 
and state, etc.). Conversely, the positive behaviour of the out-group (the 
Islamic world) is attributed to external conditions (interaction with and influ- 
ence of European powers in the Ottoman Empire). The in-group’s negative 
behaviour, however, is attributed to external conditions, while the negative 
behaviour of the out-group is attributed to their inherent character (Islam). 
That this dualism exists is not to deny that in-groups and out-groups do not 
interact with and constitute each other; rather, it points out that privileging 
one aspect of this co-constitution leads to analytical shortcomings in IR 
theories. It is not enough to reject the categories of ‘West’ and ‘non-West’, as 
Acharya advocates,*> but to work through the problematic ways that this and 
other binaries have influenced our understandings of IR. 

Establishing categories of self and other in IR relates to what Larry Swa- 
tuk describes as ‘the scientific method’. For Swatuk, the scientific method 
obscures subtlety in social science; ‘if it is not “true” then is must be 
“false”, 2 Take as a prime example the problem the English School suffers 
from in struggling to account for colonialism as a consequence of the ‘expan- 
sion of intemational society’; if international society is ‘good’ then its expan- 
sion must also be a ‘good’ thing. Acknowledging subtlety and abandoning 
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dualisms would help establish the co-constitution of international society and 
would allow exploration of the darker aspects of European expansion (such 
as colonialism) which is currently missing, by and large, from English 
School literature. 77 

Tandeka Nkiwane summarises well the incoherence of liberalism’s uni- 
versalism when she writes, *[i]n the case of liberalism, Eurocentric assertions 
are too often represented as fact. This assertion as fact is used to dismiss an 
entire continent [Africa] as irrelevant to a theory that expounds a “universal” 
message’.** Nkiwane explains that if liberalism is forced to acknowledge 
African realities, it must concede that ‘universal’ liberalism can in fact lead 
to imperialism. 9 Liberals of the colonial era used a kind of social Darwin- 
ism, creating a ‘superior’ liberal loving society and the ‘inferior’ colonised 
peoples, a reference to the racialised ‘standard of civilisation’ of Hobson's 
non-reductive Orientalism. At the time, the killing of these peoples was 
considered regrettable, but justified as necessary to expand the zone of free- 
dom.3° Such an approach necessitates polarisation. Be it civilisation and 
barbarism, order and disorder, rational and irrational, poles are established to 
justify and explain the domination of one group over another. Does the 
opposite perspective, that of pluralism, prevent this domination and vio- 
lence? 

Pluralism may not create opposing poles, but would imply a diverse range 
of positions. It is conceivable that of the many positions presented, some 
would be entirely incompatible. In this sense, pluralism does not solve the 
problem of disparate and opposing positions. In-groups may still see them- 
selves as ‘civilised’ and their respective out-groups as ‘barbarians’. Howev- 
er, as pluralism necessarily denies universalism, the impetus to ‘civilise’ the 
out-group is removed. ‘Progress’ in this instance is not an ordering and 
taming of the unknown world,?! but rather the ability to co-exist with com- 
peting value claims. That a certain set of values exists and may be consid- 
ered, by those that possess them, as being superior to different values held by 
other groups, does not mean that these ‘superior’ values have any purchase in 
different social condition and heritages. 

Pluralism satisfies my constructivist stance on the source of communal 
values, specifically those that constitute Islam-as-politics. Abstract universal- 
ism cannot suffer competitors, and it cannot be the case, as I have argued, 
that Islam-as-politics derives from a transcendental universal message 
(which is the domain of Islam-as-faith). However, Normative Political Islam, 
as one possible articulation of Islam-as-politics, does respect certain ele- 
ments of the transcendental message of Islam-as-faith. To accommodate the 
religious world view in IR, it was necessary to ‘make space’ by critiquing a 
different universal discourse, that of secularism in IR, and other assumptions 
deriving from the European Enlightenment. In doing so, I embraced a post- 
structural position about the nature of truth, finding it necessary to be scepti- 


dational claims, instead accepting that such truths are only ever 
specific temporal and geographical limits. Accepting this post- 
ral position on ontology, I was able to accept that a secular discourse 
night work for some, but there is no reason to believe that it is the only 
how to conduct IR, leaving space for alternatives like Normative 
Islam to develop. In the end what is left is pluralism within Islam- 
tics and pluralism in IR. It is becoming clear that pluralism is doing a 
york for me, and further discussion about the substance of and opera- 


remaining problem from the comparison with the Clash of Civiliza- 
does a position of pluralism which might still create incompatible 
{views avoid violent resolution of these differences? 


VALUE PLURALISM AND IR 


If! want to defend the communitarian position argued for in the previous 
ee .-% must explore how value pluralism might sustain an international 
- order, and whether that international order would result in ‘clash’ based 
politics, as Huntington has argued. My point of departure is Huntington’s 
_ reasoning for the inevitability of conflict, the idea that cultural and religious 
differences are zero-sum choices. 32 
q ~The idea that zero-sum choices are inevitable when talking about values 
_ fin fact one that is entirely reasonable, expected even, when talking about 
value pluralism; Stuart Hampshire elucidates, ‘[t]he ideals of the monk and 
‘ the soldier, of the revolutionary and the poet, of the aesthete and the politi- 
"cian, seem incurably at odds with each other, even as ideal types, and even 
more so when individuals of these types are inserted into a particular histori- 
_ cal setting’. For Hampshire, the difference between the virtues of a good 
soldier or a good monk are incompatible; at some point in an individual’s life 
they must make a choice to become one or the other, or neither. Gray makes 
_ i Similar point in stating that ‘{a] life of risk and adventure and a life of 
tanguillity and contemplation cannot both be lived by one person across an 
cotire lifetime’.** When Hampshire describes ‘deep-seated spiritual antago- 
tims’ as the ‘essence of humanity’ ,*5 there is, as with Normative Political 
ism, a similarity with the Clash of Civilisations in the inevitability of 
conflict. How then does pluralism propose to resolve these inevitable con- 
fists? Spending time developing a more specific definition of pluralism is 
the first step. 
Susan Mendus articulates pluralism ‘as a doctrine about the sources of 
Yalu Itholds that those sources are many and not one and, as such, it stands 
‘B opposition to monism, or to a Platonic search for unity’.*° Gray proposes 
~ thitthere is a distinction between strong and weak pluralism; both variants 
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accept Mendus’s underlying definition, but strong pluralism applies a more 
stringent criterion. For Gray, strong pluralism makes three claims; (1) an 

anti-reductionism about values. The goods of human life are many. They 
cannot be derived from or reduced to any one value’; (2) a ‘non-harmony 
among values’, the idea that goods may be incompatible; (3) ‘[tJhe diverse 
types of flourishing of which humans are capable are not only often uncom- 
binable; sometimes they are rationally incomparable. Let us call this valve- 
incommensurability’ >” Of note is the final of the three claims, that of value- 
incommensurability. Accepting that competing values might not be rationally 
resolvable marks strong value pluralism from weaker forms, such as liberal- 
ism; liberalism acknowledges non-harmony between values, but insists that 
they can be rationally resolved. How does Normative Political Islam com- 
pare with these definitions of pluralism? 

There is a lot of resonance between strong value pluralism and the plural- 
ism advocated by Normative Political Islam; it does not forward any particu- 
lar conception of the good, but rather represents a framework within which 
Muslims might construct and articulate communally derived values about IR. 
Such a position is necessarily pluralistic, rejecting the idea that there is 2 
unifying substance to Islamic politics derived from Islamic source texts (the 
Platonic search for unity). That is not to claim that the substance of Norma- 
tive Political Islam is not derived from the Islamic source texts, only that 
such transcendental guidance is not conclusive and unifying for different 
Muslims who might interpret those sources in different ways. In this manner, 
Normative Political Islam goes some way towards satisfying Gray's first 
strong pluralist claim, anti-reductionism about values. However, anti-reduc- 
tionism implies that there is no unifying value from which conceptions of the 
good life derive. Does that mean Muslims can accept that there are other 
sources for deriving moral values distinct from Islamic source texts, or God 
in general? Yes, in some sense, in that Christian and Jewish transcendental 
guidance is perfectly applicable to people of those faiths, affording a toler- 
ance to those groups (acknowledging that in practice this tolerance waxed 
and waned through time).** Beyond other Abrahamic faiths, one can point to 
the ijma’ al-fi'l (consensus of action, understood as historical precedent) of 
Piscatori’s Islam in a World of Nation-States to see the capacity of Muslim 
rulers for peaceful relations with non-Muslims. ** 

Even by pointing to these examples of toleration, theoretical or doctrinal 
rivalries or antagonisms have not been resolved. For example, recall the 
example in the previous chapter of liberal pluralism necessitating Islam and 
other religions to share the same ontological space as Pastafarianism and the 
Flying Spaghetti Monster. Such a position assumed a commitment to {iberal 
neutrality which in practice might not be applicable in all communities. In 
other words, Muslim communities living in the United Kingdom, for exam- 
ple, might acknowledge that Islam is granted the same rights and privileges 
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4s paganism, but that does not mean they accept, respect or value Paganism 
asa source of the good. As Mendus explains, ‘insofar as pluralism holds that 
values are many and not one . . . it is denied by many moderns, specifically 
by those of a religious temperament who believe that there is but one source 
of value—God’.* Does such a position towards paganism, for example, fall 
short of the idea, central to pluralism, that conceptions of the good cannot be 
reduced or derived from one value? Not when considering the second criteria 
of value pluralism, non-harmony among values. The value of submission to 
God, or more basic still the belief in God, central to a Muslim’s conception 
of the good, is incompatible with, for example, Humanistic notions of the 
good. It is not necessary for Muslims to accept that non-belief might yield a 
good life for anyone, or for the Humanist to conceive of a life believing in 
God to be in any way fulfilling. In fact, such perspectives would undermine 
the notion that different values might be entirely conflicting. 

While the mere existence of the divergent positions of the Humanist and 
Muslim lends credence to value pluralism, Gray is clear that universal relig- 
jon cannot integrate with value pluralism. He states: 


Strong pluralism denies that universal values are fully realizable only in one 
way of life. It repudiates the central claim of universalist religions to have 
identified the right or best way of life for all humankind. It rejects the secular- 
ization of this claim in the universalist moralities of the Enlightenment. +! 


Gray concludes that *[s}trong pluralism is a subversive truth. It cannot coex- 
ist with the articles of faith of any universalist creed’.*? Here a certain para- 
dox opens up in his argument. If value pluralism represents a truth for all of 
humankind in a manner which Enlightenment rationality or religion cannot, 
then there must be an addendum to value pluralism along the lines of ‘there 
ae innumerable conceptions of the good, except those versions of the good 
that consider themselves applicable to all mankind’. Rather, the conflict be- 
tween universal and plural values is necessarily one of the many ways in 
which different values are incompatible; it does not subvert the ‘truth’ of 
value pluralism; rather it affirms it in the most emphatic manner. However, 
what is to say that different states, operating along different conceptions of 
the good, say Muslim and Christian values, would not enter into conflict over 
these competing and, for the sake of argument, incommensurable values? Put 
smother way, how can societally derived values, which are pluralistic in that 
they are multiple, non-harmonious and incommensurable, avoid conflict? 
Isaiah Berlin, in the tradition of value pluralism sketched out above, is 
clear that such conflict cannot be avoided; *But the collisions, even if they 
cannot be avoided, can be softened’.4? He argues that ‘[t)he best that can be 
done, as a general rule, is to maintain a precarious equilibrium that will 
prevent the occurrence of desperate situations’.*4 Gray, building on the ideas 
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of Hampshire, refers to this equilibrium as modus vivendi, the willingness to 
“agree to disagree’.*5 Such a perspective is explicitly considered in IR only 
very marginally. The reason for this, in broad strokes, is related to the third 
criterion of Gray’s strong value pluralism: value-incommensurability. The 
idea that values cannot be rationally compared runs against the grain of 
‘subject-centred reason that dominates much of “modemist” [IR] language 
and forms of social organization and understanding’.*° Richard Ashley and 
R. B. J. Walker talk of such a perspective representing ‘disciplinary stan- 
dards’,*’ though this is perhaps an unfair characterisation of IR, which has 
seen the proliferation of much interpretivist scholarship in recent years.# 
Nevertheless, the focus on rationalism and ‘the progressive “ordering”, or 
rendering knowable, of the chaotic, untamed, and previously unknown 
world’ 4° has been a recurring feature of the theories I have engaged with, a 
focus which MacIntyre suggests stems from the European Enlightenment” 
While realism and the English School paradigms in IR inhent elements of 
that problematic Enlightenment tradition, they might also be exemplars of 
value pluralism, as I will discuss briefly now, dealing first with the English 
School. 

The English School’s distinction between solidarism and pluralism in 
some senses mirrors the debate between value pluralism and universalism, 
but is deficient in two regards. Initially there is the problematic way the 
English School accounts for religious rationality which, as discussed in chap- 
ter 2, is a problem shared with much IR theory. If value pluralism holds true, 
then the critique of a secular, state-based order is not so damning as to seek 
to change that system in totality. Instead, it is the claims of universal appli- 
cability of that system that cannot be defended, particularly in the face of 
societally based, religious rationale. This much has been well stated in the 
current and preceding chapters. The second broad deficiency with the Eng- 
lish School’s pluralist/solidarist divide, despite its apparent similarity with 
the discussion of value pluralism and universalism, is that it presumes the 
existence of an international society, perhaps even a global one, and that the 
units of this society are states. This is very much related to notions of univer- 
Sal applicability mentioned in the first point, but the friction between relig- 
ious articulation, in the form of the umma, and the ways in which such 4 
conception might interact with the state system, is a less abstract example of 
the ways in which competing values or conceptions of the good might col- 
lide. 

Regarding realism, it shares with the English School the criticisms I brief- 
ly highlighted above (indeed the English School draws much of its episte- 
mology from realism); realism both does not deal with religion on its own 
merits and overemphasises the state’s actor qualities in the international 
sphere. However, notions of power are silent on conceptions of the good, $0 
in some way realism allows any number of socially embedded values to bt 
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a articulated; a Muslim nation need not accept or respect the values of another 
nation to coexist and tolerate it using the virtues of realpolitik. Crucially, 
however, the idea of realpolitik relies on a notion of abstracted rationality, 
similar in its construction, if not content, to the abstract liberal rationality 
discussed in the previous chapter; it implies a rationality that applies to any 
peoples, anywhere, anytime. Such a notion runs counter to the communitar- 
ian perspective which Normative Political Islam leans on to give agency to 
its particular blend of the divine and the mundane. If the communitarian 
construction of values does not apply to the power politics of realism, which 
ae in fact universal, what other universal value competitors might appear 
and justify themselves by abstract reasoning? One can argue back to prem- 
ises (justice/Marxism versus survival/realism, for example), but one cannot 
make a moral argument about the premises; ‘each premise employs some 
quite different normative or evaluative concept’.*! So realism, like liberal- 
ism, might qualify as weak value pluralism, as neither endorse va/ue-incom- 
mensurability; for realism and liberalism value conflicts are rationally resolv- 
able by the yardstick of personal freedom or realpolitik respectively. 

The ‘dialogue of civilisations’ is an international policy agenda which 

would represent at least a part of what I am arguing for in regards to plural- 
ism in IR. As Kayaoglu explains about the agenda: 


Essentially, any idea or practice can be part of the dialogue of civilizations 
agenda if it accepts: (1) the value of a plurality of civilizations; (2) the neces- 
sity for an international order that accommodates the plurality of civilizations; 
and (3) that dialogue and goodwill among people who identify with different 
civilizations are essential in order to achieve peaceful coexistence, 52 


Since the 1990s, the dialogue of civilisations has been pushed forward by 
Muslim policy makers, to the extent that the OIC has included dialogue in its 
charter. However, my criticisms about the inadequacy of ‘civilisation’ as a 
category of belonging remain, and I would agree with Bilgin that ‘bracketing 
civilisation has the effect of constraining as opposed to fostering dialogue’.*4 
Dialogue as a means to value pluralism is more than a policy agenda. Value 
pluralism entails new ways of knowing and doing IR, which moves beyond 
‘uncovering historical debt’ .*° 

Iclaim that IR has not engaged sufficiently with value pluralism, though 
there is great potential in that concept for giving credence to concepts and 
peoples otherwise marginalised by Enlightenment rationality. If poststructu- 
nism is often caricatured for its ability to deconstruct, and its inability to 
propose alternatives, I would suggest that more work is taken to integrate the 
Value pluralism in IR. Chantal Mouffe has already made inroads into this 
debate from a poststructural perspective. She diagnoses the contemporary ills 
of IR when writing that 
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It is the fact that we are now living in a unipolar world where there are no 
legitimate channels for opposing the hegemony of the United States which is 
at the origin of the explosion of new antagonisms which, if we are unable to 
grasp their nature, might indeed lead to the announced ‘clash of civilizations’. 


The way to avoid such a prospect is to take pluralism seriously instead of 
trying to impose one single model on the whole world. % 


While labelling the nature of world order as unipolar or multipolar is conten- 
tious, it does not undermine the presence of antagonisms that can be pro- 
duced either in a unipolar order or an order that is transitioning to become 
multipolar. Referring to Mouffe’s position as agonistic pluralism, Elaine 
Stratford et al. note that such a position ‘acknowledges the productive poten- 
tial of conflict’,>” and I urge that more work be done to recognise the neces- 
sity and, hopefully, the value of conflict in society and in IR. Value pluralism 
presents an epistemology that synthesises well with that of poststructuralism, 
namely, a profound scepticism of universalism. As such, it might represent a 
method through which poststructuralism might construct altemative under- 
standings of IR, much as Mouffe has demonstrated with agonistic pluralism, 
rather than focus on critique or fall into relativism. Jim George and David 
Campbell some twenty years ago referred to postmodernism as representing 
‘the great skepticism (but nof cynicism) of our time’.** Without a focus on 
the constructive elements made possible by the poststructural position on 
ontology in IR, poststructuralism may well be considered cynical. I hope that 
value pluralism and Normative Political Islam relieve some of that cynicism 
But even if it is accepted that poststructuralism is not the great cynicism of 
our time, it undoubtedly remains sceptical (of universalisms), and scepticism, 
as highlighted earlier in the chapter, does not sit well with the certainty of 
Muslim belief in God. It is here that I turn to the final question of the chapier: 
the conundrum of the postmodern Muslim. 


CERTAIN IN SCEPTICISM? POSTMODERNISM AND ISLAM 


I have highlighted that reconciling belief in the transcendental and the use of 
societally derived values is problematic. I then mapped this problem onto the 
way in which sovereignty is constructed in Normative Political Islam, name- 
ly, the dual contract method. In the first contract, explicit deference to God 
by way of the shahada was required, which was then supplemented by 
second contract which built upon the split between the transcendental Islan- 
as-faith and the societally derived Islam-as-politics. This second contract was 
between the Muslim and government, but being distinct from Islam-as-faith, 
the nature of this government could take numerous forms. In chapter $ | 
argued that the rational, exoteric tradition, much maligned in Sunni Islam, 
provided the tools to derive Islam-as-politics from these differing social 
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“Islam Eee from Islam-as-faith, but the distinction appears 
more arbitrary when considering what it is that binds individual 


= areal space for alternative conceptions of IR, such as that posed 
by Normative Political Islam. Applying the same poststructuralist and anti- 

foundal critique to the transcendentalism of the wmma and belief in an 
God will in tum negate the argument forwarded thus far. In this final 
ection | will attempt to resolve this problem, and ask if it is possible to be a 
-_ peststructuralist Muslim. 


_ Framing the question another way, it is necessary to quote at length 


_ medieval period, we had an age of the dictatorship of religion, the dictatorship 
a -ofteligious institution. Then in the phase of the Enlightenment, we had the age 
aa ofthe dictatorship of reason. That was the age of modernity, properly speaking 

the dictatorship of reason. Now in the post-modern era, there is no dictatorship 

" whatsoever, there is no god, according to the post-modem philosophers. Rea- 
~ son has become much more humble. Religion has become much more humble, 
{ ~ and now it is time for these two to reconcile, to be recombined, to come to 
"tems with each other. That is the post-modem era, and that is the occasion, the 


Opportunity to try to reconcile again a humbler reason and a humbler relig- 
* as 


For Soroush, the discussion should revolve around boundaries, acknowledg- 
ing the limits of both religion and reason. I have already achieved this in the 
: ~lempted fusion of Islamic exotericism and communitarianism. My problem 
‘ - Bone step removed from Soroush’s outline. Where Soroush identifies post- 
‘7 modernism, the notion that in the contemporary world one is unable to make 
- iversal claims, as the explanation for reason’s ‘humbling’, I have instead 
~ based my argument on poststructuralism. Recalling the differentiation be- 
een postmodernism and poststructuralism made in chapter 3, the latter is 
 Witooted in a specific time or event, but rather is an ontological statement 
~ abut the nature of knowledge. For me, then, the problem is that poststructur- 
Sa not result in a humbler religion and humbler reason, as Soroush 
ms postmodemism does. Rather, poststructuralism severely cripples re- 

Ys capacity to inform the behaviour of its adherents, leaving reason 

- kmenhat intact (insofar as it is reason that is ‘doing’ the humbling in the 
‘listplace), As Turner comments, poststructuralism ‘threatens to deconstruct 
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all theological accounts of reality into mere fairy tales or mythical grand 
narratives’. 

; Tumer notes a similar problem with regards to competing universal relig- 
ions when he asks how religions like Christianity and Islam are able to be 
contained in the same environment.*! His observation needs amending as | 
proceed; the question is how to contain, within a single global environment, 
universal religious positions and pluralist positions. It is in fact value plural- 
ism, as summarised earlier in the chapter, that is capable of containing both 
absolutism and particularism in the same global environment. More than a 
global environment, however, for me the question is how to maintain these 
two positions of universalism and particularism within the same tradition, 
namely, Normative Political Islam. As the discussion continues, first the 
incompatibility between Islam-as-faith (represented in the first contract of 
Normative Political Islam's notion of sovereignty) and poststructuralism 
must be outlined more clearly. 

Tibi is emphatic that a rejection of universality cannot be compatible with 
Islamism; he quips that ‘[t]he Western cultural relativists overlook the totali- 
tarian face of Islamism and Islamists hide their contempt for these “unbeliev- 
ers”. An alliance of strange bed fellows emerges’.@ Tibi is caricaturing 
popular conceptions of Islamism or otherwise is grossly essentialising ‘Is- 
lamism’. The idea that Islamism, what I have referred to as Islam-as-politics, 
is inherently totalitarian is not substantiated given the separation of Islam-as- 
faith and Islam-as-politics; the latter is not necessarily committed to any 
particular political persuasion. Islam-as-politics, if societally derived, might 
develop a totalitarian leaning, just as European political traditions emanating 
from the Enlightenment’s ‘modernity’ might do. As Sami Zubaida states in 
rebuttal to such essentialism, it was not written in Germany’s history that 
Hitler would take control of the state, and Zubaida offers similar arguments 
for the Russian revolution and the Iranian revolution. ® 

Sabet articulates the incompatibility with Islam-as-faith with more clanty 
when he states that poststructuralism “perpetrates an act of violence against 
Islam, both in its revelatory and jurisprudential/thought components’. Ss- 
bet believes that there can be only a singular Islam, ‘referring to the universe 
and cosmology of revelation as uniquely represented by primary texts and 
scriptures’.®> Such a position, as I have maintained throughout the book, 
neglects the role that human interpretation plays in the understanding of 
source texts. However, it is also true that the heterogeneous interpretations of 
these same, as Sabet describes, unique source texts, do not diminish the 
feeling and belief of Muslims in the singular truth of their revelation. Wheth- 
er Muslims feel that they are correctly interpreting the source texts, or ac- 
knowledge that their interpretation is a fallible endeavour, the core belief is 
that there is a divine truth to be understood somewhere, somehow. To deny 
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| There needs to be a more nuanced take on the idea of Islam's “truth” than the 
'' current discussion, especially of Islamism, allows for. | am not the first, and 
certainly will not be the last, to grapple with the truth of Islam’s revelation 
| ((slam-as-faith) versus the diverse social construction of Islam’s practice 
_ (\slam-as-politics). 1 will therefore be drawing on the positions of many 
others as I proceed to my conclusion. 

The guiding question here is whether one is capable of accepting the truth 
| of Islam, or if doing so requires us to essentialise diverse readings of the 
faith. Otherwise put, is essentialism creating a myth of a singular Islam, a 
type of Orientalist understanding of the other's belief system? Turning to 
~ Zubaida once more, his definition of essentialism claims that Islamic soci- 
clies share some core elements which ‘determine or limit the possibilities of 
their social and political development’. It can be observed, from the outside 
in, that there is certainly a ‘core’ element that Muslims share with each other, 
akind of lowest common denominator that gets lower the wider one defines 
‘Muslim’. For example, the lowest common denominator amongst Sunni 
Muslims is not as low as the commonality between Sunni and Shi’a Muslims. 
Additionally it can be understood, from the inside out, that the Muslim’s 
belief in God and the Prophet (at the very least) is a common, perhaps 
defining feature of Muslims. 

As argued previously this ‘core’, however it is defined or conceived, by 
the believer or the analyst, is related to the transcendental elements of Islam 
and not to the political possibilities of Muslim societies or Muslim minor- 
ities. John Esposito describes positions that would claim that any such limita- 
tions exist as romanticism; he states that *[t]he sacrosanct nature of tradition 
in Islam, based upon a romanticized understanding of Islamic history . . . 
Serves as an inspirational reality for traditionalists and, at times, as a major 
obstacle for modern reformers’.°” Rather than any theological or divine com- 
munity of believers, Zubaida asserts that “diverse Islamic currents tend to 
Converge, at least in sentiment, on one front: anti-imperialism, and specifical- 
Wantipathy to the US”. Such a cynical take on the nature of Islamic unity is 
capable from the analyst’s point of view, from the outside looking in, so to 
speak. What this view does not consider is the perspective of the believer, 
Something I will return to shortly. As far as a loosely defined ‘core’ of Islam 
historically relates to politics, Piscatori notes that such a core has not pre- 
Vented ideological, communal, political and territorial divisions among the 
wider Muslim community. In light of this historical record, one cannot 
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assume that the likes of Tibi and Sabet can be referring to a common truth of 
Islam that encapsulates or limits social or political development, as per Zu- 
baida’s definition of essentialism; these arguments are easily refuted. What, 
then, is the ‘truth’ of Islam that poststructuralism commits violence against 
with regards to Islam? 


Ali Hassan Zaidi is emphatic with regards to the question posed above, 
and he states that 
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—_ 
blems of oppression I elaborated on previously, with regards to uni- 
ightenment rationality and its relationship to colonialism, are 


(E}mpincal diversity does not mean that Islam or modemity simply dissolve 
into a plurality of local Islams and local modemities. Despite the multiplicity 
of Islamic discourses and despite their polysemic ongins, there remains, not an 
undifferentiated unity, but a holism to those discourses which, although dis- 
missed by anti-essentialist theorists, remains palpable for believers.” 


ue therefore that the distinction between Islam-as-faith and Islam-as-poli- 
remains intact. With this distinction in mind, the holism of Islam is 
encapsulated in Islam-as-faith, leaving Normative Political Islam and other 


The notion of holism is important, and I will use the term to talk about what 
has until now been referred to as an ill-defined unity/truth/core/lowest com- 
mon denominator of Islam. The holism that Zaidi refers to as palpable for 
believers is the one that he argues is incompatible with poststructuralism; it 
‘compels Muslims to deprive the Qur’an of its ontological status as a sacred 
revelation’.7! If I have arrived at a term that refers to the truth of Islam, that 
is, holism as experienced by the believer, then this term now needs to be 
unpacked and the relationship between poststructuralism and holism needs to 
be examined further, to enquire as to whether they are indeed as conflictual 
as Zaidi argues. 

If holism refers explicitly to the transcendental aspect of Islam, as it is 
experienced by believers, then what exactly is referred to by ‘the transcen- 
dental’? Previously I have referred to the shahada as representative of the 
holism experienced by believers, that is, the declaration of belief in God and 
the Prophet Muhammed. God and prophethood is clearly a commitment to 
the transcendental, but the interpretation of that commitment is not clear. | 
posit that the concept that satisfies the idea of the holism, the transcendental 
and universal, is moral realism. Boucher describes moral realism as a ‘point 
of view that maintains that there are objective standards of truth and moral- 
ity, independent of what we may wish or think’.” In reference to Islamic 
holism and the shahada, these objective standards would derive from God 
and the Prophet. Moreover, however, it is not just the case with Islamic 
holism that there is an objective standard, but that this standard is universal 
Poststructuralism, as already demonstrated, would contest this Islamic ho- 
lism; the notion of universal objective standards is one I have criticised 
throughout this book. As Boucher goes on to conclude: 


[When natural law and its derivative rights are deemed to be universal, their 
application is often oppressive They are the expression of the mind of a 
culture, the articulation of the values, and morality expected of its member 


is of Islam-as-politics to embrace anti-foundational concepts without 
n. Even with this being so, the paradox of the poststructural Muslim 
been escaped; I am still relying on poststructural Muslims to neatly 
ir anti-foundational critiques in a separate conceptual ‘box’, never 
it to meet the holism of their faith for fear of deconstructing it into 
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realism, the objective criteria by which one measures her actions is, in 
— interpretation of many Muslims, dictated by God. However, one 
ofthe major breaks I have made with a majority of other analyses of (Sunni) 
‘political Islam, is to bring rationalism back in. Recalling the exoteric tradi- 
tion, al-iman, of the Islamic revelation (in conjunction with the theology of 
_ dislam and the gnosticism of al-ihsan), which I discussed at length in 
"chapter 5, one can glimpse a way out of this poststructural predicament. 
~ Therationalism of Sunni Islam’s exoteric tradition is an attempt, perhaps, 
_ ttaking morality out of God’s hands and away from the transcendentalism 
ofmoral realism. In this way, God’s prohibition against killing, for example, 
not the reason that killing is frowned upon. Rather, because killing is bad, 
- God forbade it.4 The implication of this move is that there are multiple ways 
_ Wamve at the conclusion that killing is bad, one of which could be rational- 
tm, and another could be unquestioning adherence to God’s command- 
-Menls. Therefore, bringing rationalism back in undermines the position of 
_ Stet and others who bemoan poststructuralism’s act of violence against 
- Monotheistic religions. 1 am not denying that there is a universal notion of 
-Yalue, Indeed, the shahada says there is a universal value vested in the belief 
-0God and the Prophet. Rather, by accepting the limits of human beings in 
- mprehending this value, one can accept plural derivations of this singular 
belief As al-Azmeh States eloquently, ‘[t]here is no guarantor for the validity 
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of translation and interpretation [of Islamic source texts]’.75 If there is no f 
guarantor for differing interpretations (a position eerily similar to the post- 
structuralist perspective of morality), does this necessarily mean that there is 
therefore no transcendental or objective truth? In order to give credence to 
the believer’s sense of holism, I must answer no; not having the capacity to 


comprehend a truth does not mean that such a truth does not exist. As An- 
Na’im states, 


lief, places boundaries on poststructuralism, preventing it from assuming the 
‘role ofa meta-narrative, or a poststructural ontology. The term ontology does 
fit well with poststructuralism, especially arrived at through Foucault. A 
poststructural ontology would imply a truth claim about the nature of know!- 
when in fact poststructuralism makes no suclr claim to knowledge, but 
rather is sceptical of any such claims. Recalling the same argument outlined 
chapter 4, where ‘poststructural position on ontology’ was employed to 
avoid confusion over a poststructural ontology, here I purposefully use the 
3 term ontology to describe an unbounded poststructuralism; a poststructural 


ontology therefore becomes representative of Soroush’s “dictatorship of rea- 
son’.78 


The separation of Islam and the state [comparable to the distinction between 
Islam-as-faith and Islam-as-politics] does not prevent Muslims from proposing 
policy or legislation stemming from their religious or other belief. . . . Citizens 


must be able to make counterproposals through public debate without being 
open to charges about their religious piety.7° iets difference, however, ‘cannot serve as a blanket concession to 


the immutability of religious sentiment’; ”? to do so would be to return to “the 
dictatorship of religious institution’.*° Rather, these two positions hold each 
other in check. The fact that one must accept the boundaries between these 
- different traditions is a tacit acceptance that they are not compatible with 
each other, As per the dictums of value pluralism, they will clash, and that 
does not mean it is unreasonable to ask Normative Political Islam to use 
__ poststructuralism to make a space for itself in IR while holding onto a belief 
- inGod. Likewise, it is not unreasonable to ask poststructuralism to hold onto 
am anti-foundational perspective while accepting the holism of Islam-as- 
faith. Both examples accept the limits of their respective claims on knowl- 
eager individual can neatly demarcate between the two in their con- 
ception of the world is in fact testament to the competing values individuals 
_ hold within themselves at any one time, and by way of conclusion I will turn 
to Stuart Hampshire's explanation of this point: 


a 
In making this move towards moral realism I have allowed for a type of 
Islamic holism, but this has not quite settled the paradox of the poststructural 
Muslim; while the Muslim is happy, the poststructuralist may well be frus- 
trated by the concession that an objective truth can exist. 

However, the poststructuralist cannot claim emphatically that no objec- 
tive truth exists. To do so would in itself be a truth claim, abstracted from 
people’s experiences. Rather, truths do exist, but are geographically and 
temporally limited in their applicability. The issue in accepting any notion of 
moral realism, in this case the Muslim’s belief in God, is not the belief per se, 
but the idea that such belief is applicable to all peoples, universally. In 
bringing rationalism back into conceptions of Islam-as-politics, | am able to 
avoid making such grandiose claims about universal applicability; the ration- 
alism explored in chapter 5 demanded an acceptance of societal (and there- 
fore geographical and temporal) limitations in any construction of Islam-as- 
politics, Normative Political Islam included. 

Here a subtle difference can be marked between the abstract level at 
which I have been using poststructuralism, and the more empirical level at 
which I invoked value pluralism to manage conflict between competing val- 
ues. Belief in God and the anti-foundationalism of poststructuralism are in- 
commensurable values; they are rationally unresolvable. The poststructural 
Muslim paradox centred on the idea that a Muslim wanting to articulate 
Islam-as-politics in the way done with Normative Political Islam cannot be 
expected to wield a poststructural critique of IR whilst not using that critique 
on the transcendental elements of their own faith.”? Embracing value plural- 
ism is the solution to this paradox. Poststructural critique does not mean 

accepting that there is one way to construct value: poststructuralism, When 
critiquing Enlightenment philosophy I am not stating that it is worthless, but 
that the worth it carries has boundaries to its applicability. Likewise, the 
rationality encapsulated by the Enlightenment, or the holism of Muslim be- 


The perpetual clash and friction of divisive attachments and of memories and 
of emotions in conflict seems to me to make up the internal life of a person, 
and the perpetual clash and friction of ethnic loyalties and religious loyalties 
and cultural loyalties and class loyalties make up the life and development of 
societies, cities and states. ®! 


CONCLUSIONS 


Building upon the articulation in the previous chapter of communitarian IR 
and the umma, | have in this chapter argued that value pluralism has the 
Capacity to manage competing value claims in the international sphere. Value 
Pluralism escapes the pessimism of Clash of Civilizations and instead sees 
lhe necessity, and perhaps virtue, of conflict. If Islam-as-politics (as well as 
Oher notions of politics) is derived from societal settings, regardless of the 
pretensions to abstract universalism some political ideologies might have, 


~ tien itis reasonable to expect some of them to conflict with each other. It is 
7 
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not, however,. a reductionist explanation about Islam's ‘violent nature’ that 
ensures this conflict. Rather, values both outside and within different tradi- 
tions wil] always conflict with each other. 

I have argued that resolving this conflict is a false errand whereby resolu- 
tion is only achieved by the dominance of one set of values at the expense of 
the other. Instead, I have advocated for the management of conflict and the 
‘softening of blows’ as a more appropriate response. both for Normative 
Political Islam’s interaction with other polities and vice versa. Such a posi: 
tion requires the acknowledgement not only that values might conflict, but 
that they are also irreconcilable by logic or rational argument. This adden- 
dum to value pluralism distinguishes it from ‘softer’ forms such as liberal- 
ism, wherein diversity of values is respected unless those views challenge the 
underlying logic of liberalism (individual autonomy provides examples that 
often pit the Ottoman millet system against modem notions of liberal toler- 
ance), 

When translating value pluralism to IR, | noted that the English School's 
pluralist/solidarist divide represented a similar schism as that between plural- 
ism and universalism respectively.. However, like liberalism, this is a ‘soft’ 
version of pluralism; it relies on the universalism of Enlightenment rauonal- 
ity, relegating religiously derived politics to some ‘backward’ era, as is en- 
demic in IR theories at large. Secondly, the notion of international society 
which the English School leans on also universalises the institution of the 
state into a necessary building block of IR. Realism, like the English School, 
also seems placed to enact value pluralism in IR; the realpolitik it propounds 
appears somewhat ‘value neutral’. However, it shares problems in much the 
same way that the English School does with regards to religious rationality 
and the primacy of states. 

I have argued that poststructuralism, with its anti-foundational perspec- 
tive. is well placed to overcome the shortcomings outlined above, but is often 
caricatured as being overly focused on critique and unable to pose altema- 
tives. Poststructuralism is fertile ground for the enacting of and theonsing 
about value pluralism, and it is in their combination that pluralism in IR can 
be developed. Mouffe’s concept of agonistic pluralism was argued to encap- 
sulate the opportunity the synthesis of poststructuralism and value pluralism 
hold for IR. 

With all the above being so, I was left to consider the way in which the 
hypothetical Muslims of Normative Political Islam could possibly embrace 
poststructuralism in the critique of IR, while not applying the same critique 
to meta-narratives in their own tradition, namely, belief in God. Tuming once 
more to value pluralism to ‘resolve’ this issue, I argued that it is, in fact, 
unresolvable. As such, the incoherence between poststructuralism and belief 
in God represents another example of irreconcilable values, and so synthesis- 

ing the two is not a reasonable proposition. Rather, managing the friction that 
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represent is a way to keep each of them in check, 
m from accidentally becoming a meta-narrative in 
tc “there is no truth except the truth of the fact that 
vise, the conflict between poststructuralism and belief 
from overwhelming the sensibilities of believers into 
‘societal basis that different notions of value derive from. For 
al Muslims, such a position can even affirm the Qur’anic 
‘Do not exceed the limits of your religion’. 
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Chapter Eight 


Conclusion 


In this book I have contributed to the debates in IR scholarship that attempt 
to frame ‘religious resurgence’ not as the problem of stubborn religions that 
refuse to accept ‘enlightened’ values, but as the problem of a discipline that 
ubitrarily removes religion from the realm of politics. Barak Mendelsohn 
summarises the above position when he writes that 


Unlike the international society, which allows for multiple ‘truths’ to coexist, 
in a religious order the course of authority is one, and it demands exclusivity, 
denying the existence of any other truth but its own (although religious doc- 
irines might acknowledge that other faiths hold partial truths). ! 


While Mendelsohn is referring here to what he calls radical Islam, it can also 
be noted that he quite problematically asserts that international society allows 

for multiple truths to exist, while I have argued that there are certain truths 

that remain ‘beyond’ debate. Mendelsohn’s example of distinguishing ‘self? 

from ‘other’ is indicative of claiming that ‘civilisation’ rests in certain insti- 

tutions (Westphalia), thereby delegitimising alternative voices. That is not to 

say that one cannot or should not criticise radical Islam. Rather, criticising 

madical Islam on the grounds of exclusivity is somewhat akin to holding 

double standards; the Westphalian system also demands exclusivity with 
fegards to secularism and liberal individualism, only the latter are often 
implicitly “good” things in IR while Islamism is not. 

| have also contributed to literature on political Islam, filling a gap in 
tegards to how political Islam might operate with regards to IR. Previous 
work, as noted in chapter 3, deals primarily with defining what political 
Islam is not, rather than what it is for. In this respect, I have examined what a 
nascent “Islamic IR’ might reveal about how dominant theories of IR might 
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fall short, focusing on two primary problems in this dialogue: secularism and 
liberal individualism. 

First, I examined the extent to which Islam can advise on matters of IR. 
Beginning in chapter 2, I found this Islamic theological guidance on IR to be 
somewhat lacking. This is not to the detriment of the Islamic source texts, 
which offer themselves as guides rather than hard and fast rules for behavi- 
our. Instead, as shown in chapter 5, it would be rather unreasonable to find 
guidance on all aspects of life in only one aspect of revelation (theology). In 
this respect bringing a/-iman, exotericism, into the analysis allows one to ‘fill 
the gaps’ of theological guidance on politics. So while the guidance in Islam- 
ic source texts is somewhat ambiguous, that guidance still finds a place in the 
form of the first of Khadduri’s dual contracts that legitimate Muslim sove- 
reignty. If such theological guidance is interpreted as the lowest common 
denominator of faith, most likely represented by the shahada, the declaration 
of faith, then this would represent the first contract, between the individual 
and God. The second contract uses exotericism to derive an agreement be- 
tween the individual and temporal ruler/institution/constitution. 

Building on these new sources of knowledge, and constructivism’s ability 
to interpret religion as the believer might do, I developed Normative Political 

Islam as a metaphorical outline to hold next to the outline of IR. Comparing 
the two outlines, I found that there are points at which the shape of IR is 
different to Normative Political Islam, and vice versa. This differing shape 
was revealed to be the concept of community and the universality of liberal 
individualism. 

Dealing first with community and the wmma, in chapter 3 I scrutinised 
IR’s treatment of religion, looking at the regions of the MENA, sub-Saharan 
Africa and Southeast Asia. Where religion was a factor, uniformly, these 
studies did not interpret religion on its own terms, but rather subsumed it into 
pre-existing categories of analysis. The primary problem that the politics of 
the uwmma represents to IR, indicative of political Islam in general, is the fact 
that it is explicitly religiously derived (to some degree). IR has a secular 
leaning which, as seen in chapter 4, stems from Enlightenment philosophy 
and ideas of inexorable progress. In this myth, Westphalia created the inter- 
national system, and all this was the effort of European character, innate, and 
spontaneous, categorised as ‘pioneering agency’ in Hobson’s non-reductive 
Orientalism.? So, when bringing alternative concepts of IR to the fore, these 
alternatives challenge dominant narratives in the discipline, asking that these 
narratives be re-evaluated. When such re-evaluation is completed, the ‘im- 
mutable’ nature of concepts like secularism is removed, allowing for engage- 
ment with, in this case, Normative Political Islam. 

Chapter 6 gave shape to this engagement in the form of community, and 
here I noted the second primary challenge to IR, a second mis-match between 
the shapes of IR and Normative Political Islam: liberal individualism. Liberal 


idualism implies an abstract, universal rationality. Translated to IR, this 
‘rationality sees assumptions about the nature of shared values, that 
hared normative world, on the basis of empirical findings. For example, 
fact that different states affirm and participate in the state system, for the 
School, is taken as read that these states share the same values when 
es to IR. In fact states may affirm the system, even the notion of an 
national society, based on different assumptions, deriving from their 
‘circumstances; European states may want to encourage the idea of 
values in IR; this obfuscates the fact that many of these values 
from Europe’s own history. At the same time, the circumstances at the 
end of colonialism may have led former colonies to advocate for their inde- 
pendence through the language of states, not because of the universal appli- 
of that concept, but because the language of states was the most 
i tool at the time with regards to achieving independence. After 
challenging universal applicability, 1 forwarded values that derive, not ab- 
- stractly, but from within the societies which individuals live, as an alterna- 
tive. Chapter 7 saw that this alternative can lead to competing values that 
cannot be adjudicated between. That being so, a final challenge to IR, that is, 
the ultimate consequence of the fact that there is a difference between the 
0 broad outlines of IR and Normative Political Islam, is the idea of value 
_ Value pluralism dares IR to find purpose not in the spread of one form of 
intemational politics, but the management of various, competing value 
_ claims. In this sense communitarian, value pluralist IR resembles the pursuit 
‘order/pluralism’ in the schema of the English School’s pluralist/solidarist 
divide, With all three challenges to IR put forward, secularism, liberal indi- 
Yidualism and pluralism, I would like to emphasise that none of these are 
___ Specific to Islam. Each challenge represents ongoing debates in IR and so 

_ Nonmative Political Islam, and Islam-as-politics more generally, is not an 
_ anomaly on the fringes of the discipline, but could help explore these debates 
as they become more central to how IR is perceived. 
_ Throughout the book I kept returning to the similarity of poststructural- 
ism’s and political Islam’s critique of IR, juxtaposed to the radically different 
‘ontological positions between the two (rejection of meta-narrative versus 
belief in God). I outlined the preoccupation of Islamic critique on “moder- 
nity’, during and after colonialism, in chapter 2. Accounting for what Muslim 
leaders increasingly viewed as the stagnation of the Islamic world led some 
‘to embrace the principles and political models of their former colonial mas- 
ters, while others critiqued these principles and sought to achieve prosperous 
Societies without embracing the principles that found their origin in the Euro- 
pean Enlightenment. Advocating the latter of these approaches, the wmma’s 
challenges to IR, secularism, universal rationality and value pluralism, as 
' Outlined above, derive from this ‘Enlightenment rationality’. In this way, the 
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and profane. Moreover, the frictions I have outlined throughout the course of 
this book serve to reinforce the idea that what might otherwise be accepted as 
__ value-neutral propositions do in fact have a societal heritage, specifically a 
4 European/Christian heritage. I have dealt with two such propositions, secu- 
larism and liberal individualism, concepts which have been ‘universalised’ 
and are expected to find purchase in a diverse range of settings outside of the 
environment where those concepts were created. Secularism and liberal indi- 
vidualism are reflected in the way IR is conceived, and as such, limit the 
exploration of any alternative conceptions. 

One such alternative conception is an Islamic one. To talk of ‘Islam’ as a 
political persuasion or ideology is somewhat of a misnomer. I have argued 
for a distinction between Islam-as-faith and Islam-as-politics, the latter being 
the broad umbrella under which Normative Political Islam is oriented. Ac- 
cepting this distinction, Normative Political Islam was developed not from 
theological guidance, but by reviving the exoteric tradition of Sunni Islam. 
This exotericism leads to the articulation of the wmma through communitar- 
jan principles, which found strong resonance with the exoteric tradition dis- 
cussed. Embracing communitarianism in IR, however, proved more difficult 
than its synthesis with Normative Political Islam. Articulating community, 
Islamic or otherwise, challenges dominant interpretations of who the actors 
are in the international sphere. Such a challenge is not new, and it is not 
uniquely posed by the wma; transnationalism and debates over the EU, for 
example, serve to show a comparable debate about the actors in IR. Howev- 
er, while community can be vested in and across states in an international 
organisation (such as the EU or the OIC), it is not the only way to conceive 
of community, and indeed is not the dominant way Muslims conceive of the 
umma. 

In pushing back the ‘universal’ concepts of liberal individualism and 
secularism in IR, I demonstrated that there is considerable compatibility 
between Islamic and poststructuralist critique. However, this compatibility is 
limited by the fact that these two perspectives can and will move to critique 
each other once the universalisms of IR are made humbler. While such com- 
petition (between Islam and poststructuralism) might be viewed as zero-sum, 
in that one must inevitably win out over the other, I have shown that this is 
not necessarily the case. Inevitable conflict is in fact a normal and expected 
component of one’s existence, and managing these conflicts is more impor- 
tant that resolving them (some conflicts cannot be resolved). 

The IR of Islam-as-politics, therefore, is one that is only achievable given 
an internal shift in Muslims who might wish to constitute it; the need to 
Tevive exotericism is paramount; it furnishes Muslims with the tools neces- 
sary in constructing notions of politics that at once abide by broad theologi- 
cal guidance, but can be sensitive to and take their cue from the societies they 
Wish to represent. As such, it allows Islam-as-politics, and Normative Politi- 


discussion about political Islam, and the discussion over ‘religious resur- 
gence’ more generally, stems from the contestation of what constitutes politi- 
cal modernity. These themes are very similar to those of poststructuralism, 
which also sees the truths that became embedded in society after the Enlight- 
enment as problematic, a ‘straitjacket’} on social science. Poststructuralism 
uses scepticism of meta-narrative and universal truths to argue that behind 
the ‘universals’ of the Enlightenment project lies a reliance on a specific set 
of values derived from specific historical and cultural traditions. What the 
above affirms is that there is significant synthesis in the two approaches of 
poststructuralism and Islamic critique; the former disregards the ‘universal’ 
philosophy of the Enlightenment, allowing the latter to articulate its notion of 
‘modernity’ in its own way. This does not mean that engagement between 
competing value systems is redundant simply because they are understand- 
ably different. In fact, the acknowledgement that there exist different, legiti- 
mate value systems is the very reason engagement and dialogue are so im- 
portant. 

Enlightenment philosophy would claim that there is but one way for 
societies to develop, translating broadly to positivism in IR. Accepting a 
more interpretivist understanding of the world, as I have presented in this 
book, there must be dialogue and an attempt to understand the other, rather 
than seek to convert them. In this sense, chapter 7 demonstrated that the 
synthesis between poststructuralism and Islam comes to an end after the 
‘common opponent’ of Enlightenment philosophy is dealt with; both have 
the potential to harbour a missionary zeal with regards to delegitimising the 
other, based on claims to universal truths (belief in God, and the insidious 
‘there is no truth but the fact that there is no truth’). At this point I sought out 
value pluralism once more, to make sense of how both positions could be 
held in the same theory, that is, for Normative Political Islam to use post- 
structural critique of the structures of the international sphere but not use that 
same critique on its own universal truth claims. However, given the fact that 
there are values that are not rationally resolvable (such as those vested in 
poststructuralism and Islam respectively), it is no incoherency to embrace the 
two simultaneously; it is in fact an affirmation of value competition, in the 
abstracted realm of second-order theory within which the book is located. 


TO WHAT EXTENT IS AN ISLAMIC NOTION OF 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS TENABLE? 


The IR of Normative Political Islam, as rudimentary as it may appear in the 
pages of this book, disturbs the equilibrium of IR in three ways: (1) it is 
derived from communal sources, not abstract reason; (2) it centres on rule 
over people, not rule over territory; (3) it blurs the boundary between sacred 
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cal Islam specifically, to abide by the “conviction that there is no need fora 
detour through the labyrinths of Western history, before one can amive ata 
vision of the good life and a just order’.+ Moreover, IR practitioners require a 
more reflexive understanding of the ideas they use to explain ‘non-Westem’ 
examples, identifying where the tools they are using are not as value neutral 
or “objective” as otherwise assumed. Questioning the limits of one’s own 
tradition helps to better appreciate the traditions of others, finding, in this 
imstance, a more satisfactory place for religion in [R. That is not to say that 
every instance of religious reasoning need be accepted at face value. Rather, 

it must be understood when religion is playing a more substantial role than 

simply an articulation of “culture” or ‘socio-economic factors’. Only with this 

double move, one on the side of political Islamists, and the other on the side 

of those who try to explain their behaviour, do Islamic, or indeed any number 
of other alternative notions of IR, have any chance of being conceived. Once 
conceived though, as Normative Political Islam has been in the pages of this 

book, the case for articulating it is another, separate project. This separation 
points back to the distinction between first- and second-order theonsing, for 
while I have made a conceptual space for Normative Political Islam, the 


empirical space has yet to be explored; such exploration is the task of future 
first-order studies. 
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‘Faiz Sheikh judiciously examines the widely held assumption that a system of states and Islam rub 
uncomfortably against each other. In so doing, he rescues political Islam from radicalised interpreta- 
tions and international relations from preconceived secularism’. 

—JAMES PISCATORI, Professor of International Relations, Durham University 


“The past twenty years have witnessed a paradigmatic attempt to transcend Western-centric con- 
ceptualisation of international relations (IR) and to reach a global janderstanding of IR... . In this 
welcome contribution by Sheikh, we are invited to reconsider the secularist, liberal-individualist and 
territorialist biases in Western IR as well as the relative insularity of Western values. . . . This book 
will be of great interest to all of us, scholars and students of IR, politipal Islam and sociology of Islam’. 

—ZANA CITAK, Associate Professor, Middle East Technical University 


‘Sheikh explores the enduring contention between Islamic political thought and IR. This contention 
has deep roots in ontological, epistemological and normative differences, and most IR scholars un- 
fortunately rely on easy models of convergence or divergence, or else they commit to reductionism 
or generalisations. Sheikh avoids these pitfalls. What emerges is a careful groundwork to help us to 
think through the building blocks of Islamic international political thought’. 

—TURAN KAYAOGLU, Professor of International Relations, University of Washington—Tacoma 


NTERNATIONAL RELATIONS (IR) TENDS TO RELY ON CONCEPTS THAT DEVELOPED ON THE 

European continent, obscuring the fact that its history is far less ‘international’ than one might 

expect. In today’s global world, who does this ignore and marginalise? And what impact does that 
have on the discipline’s potential to assess world politics? 

This book explores an Islamic approach to the ‘international’, showing that Islam can contrib- 
ute keen insights into how we ‘do’ IR, and how we might change that practice to be more inclusive, 
while also highlighting the limits of an ‘Islamic IR’. Exploring conceptualisations of community 
and difference in Islamic traditions, this book relates these notions to concepts that are considered 
universal in IR, such as state-based politics and the necessit) | or secularism. In this way, the book 
shows how the study of political Islam might help to interrogate and redefine key concepts within 
international politics. In a world of continuing polarisation between ‘Islam!’ and ‘the West’, this 
book offers IR a chance to engage in a constructive dialogue with Islamic traditions in order to 
better understand global politics. 
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